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MINOR, CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reference to Dr. Carey's 
suggestion respecting the pronauciation of 
Latin ia the London University, agreeably 
to the continental mode, p. 392, I can 
venture to affirm that, however commendable 
the plan might be, there is at present no 
probability of its general adoption. The 
Svehened of Roman language and literature, 
Mr. Key, is a rigid Cantab. ; and how strongly 
the early prejudices of scholastic life prevail 
over common sense, the worthy Doctor must 
be well aware. It is certainly true that the 
Winchester and Charter-house. scholars are 
taught to encunce the vowels a, e, i, accord- 
ing to the coutinental method; but an 
alamuus of Cambridge; amongst the literati 
of France, Italy, or Spain, might with pro- 
ptiety exclaim, in the language of Ovid, as 
quoted by Dr. Carey, 
“¢ Bartarus hie ego sum ;”— 


to which, I apprehend, the natural response 
must be ........+...et Barbarus ille manebit. 

The subject has not escaped the attention 
of the Council ; and probably, if the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, late Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy had retained the Roman professor- 
ship to which he was elected, the. plan of 
modifying the pronunciation of Latin to 
that of the Continent would have been 
adopted. The Council, however, in some 
measure leave it to the option of the Pro- 
fessors: for instance, Mr. Pattison, the 
anatomical lecturer, pronouuces the vowels 
agreeably to the Scotch accent, which 
strongly assimilates to that of the Conti- 
nent. But however difficult it may appear 
to reconcile an English ear to the foreign 
pronunciation of the long vowels in amare, 
favere, and audire,—still, I think, when the 
vowels are naturally short, it ought to be a 
standing rule, which would be vety easy of 
adoption, to pronounce them according to 
the common system pursued in the English 
language, as valor, rigor, vigor, &c.; but 
unfortunately, both quantity and accent, 
arising from inattention to this simple rule, 
are frequently violated; as in the first syl- 
lables of Ama, fave, valé, téné, vide, valor, 
fémur, timor, vigor, rigor, &c., which are 
usually pronounced with a long quantity and 
circumflex accent, instead of a short quan- 
tity and acute accent. We have certainly 
as much right to pronounce the 7 in vide, 
short and close, as in its compuund divide, 
or in the words sibi, tibi, &c.; and we are 
even justified by the pronunciation of the 
Anglicized Latin words, valor, vigor, rigor, 
&c., to put in’ practice the rules prescribed 
by the Latins, which are simply to pro- 
nounce all short syllables short. Inattention 
to this point is one cause of the rhythmus 
of Latia versification being invariably de- 
stroyed wherever pyrrhics or iambics occur, 
as I have clearly demonstrated in my intro- 
ductory treatises to the editions of Virgil's 
Bucolics, and Odes of Horace; and I do 


sincerely hope that the Council will endeas 
vour to correct so glaring a defect. It is 
said that the French literati ‘are turning 
their attention to the subject of Latin quan- 
tity. ** At present, as is well known,” says 
the Editor of the Literary Gazette, ‘the 
rhythm of Greek and Latin verse is wholly 
neglected in that country; and the ears of 
an Eton boy, of the lowest form, would be 
shocked at the false quantities in the recita- 
tion of the most profound French classical 
scholar.” Perhaps it may not be ‘ well 
known” to the Editor that not only an Eton 
boy but an Eton master, owing to the false 
pronunciation I have just noticed, can scarcely 
read a single verse in Horace or Virgil, with- 
out committing one or more false quantities ! 
and what is worse, destroying the sense at 
the same time, by confounding the pronun- 
ciation of cino with cano, sédé with sedé, 
viri with viri, &e. 

I observe, in the last New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, that Mr. Campbell has copied your 
description of the London University entire ; 
but I'am rather siirpriséd that he, as one of 
the Council, should not have considered it 
worth his while to give a single line of addi- 
tional information. P. A. Norraut. 


Dra. Meyrick writes, “ 1 must beg your 
Reviewer to change his flattering opinion as 
to the extent of my antiquarian knowledge. 
It is far more limited than he is pleased to 
imagine. ‘Mindful of the adage ne sutor, all 
I shall say respecting the inscription on the 
jasper ring (p.431) is, that it most decidedly is 
not Welsh :—that the 3d, 8th, and 24th ~ a 
racters are unknown in the ancient British 
alphabet, or Bardic lots :—and that all other 
Welsh letters are merely corruptions of the 
Roman, introduced with the Christian reli- 
gion, equally among the Anglo-Saxons, 
Irish, and inhabitants of Scotland.” 

The Rev, W. L. Bow es informs us, that 
he is employed in writing a life of that dis- 
tinguished prelate, Kenn, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. If any of our correspondents 
have any documents or letters, he will be 
much obliged to them to communicate, 
either to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine or to himself. 

Our SuppLementary Numer, published 
February 1829, will be embellished. with 
views of the Moravian Chapel and World's 
End Tavern at Chelsea, Egyptian Harp and 
Harper, &c, with numerous interesting ar- 
ticles :—on Comets, Peasantry of France, 
Agriculture in England, Winchester Cathe- 
dral, Treatment of the Insane, Family of 
Macnaghten, Gunpowder Plot, Collar of SS., 
Junius and Charles Lloyd; Coinage of Scot- 
land, &c. With Title, Index, &c. 

Errata.—P. 46, a. 1. 26, read Rev. James 
Webber, Dean of Ripon.—P. 448, a. 1. 8, 
for ‘*Sapphics for Christmas Day,” read 
*¢ Song for Christmas Festivities.” —P. 457, 
b. 1. 21, for.** books” read ** booty.” —P. 
461, a. 1. 37, read “* Rev W. Colvile, Bayl- 
ham St. Peter's R.” &e. 
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Evits or EvANGELIcAL PREACHING. 


- Mr. Ursan, Dee. 1. 
A LETTER having appeared in the 
Suffolk Chronicle of Nov. 8, 
1$28, in which certain articles, written 
by myself -in the Theological depart- 
ment of your Review, have been flip- 
ntly treated as the mere products of 
imagination. I beg to lay before you 
the following authorities. They are 

more than sufficient for my purpose. 

First, then, with regard to Evaner- 
LICAL PREACHING, Its principles and 
consequences : 

,l arfirm, upon the authority of 
Archbishop Sharp, that though Cler- 
gymen are directed to adopt all cha- 
ritable and neighbourly conduct to- 
wards Dissenters, they are not to com- 
promise the principles of the Church 
of England, by religious union with 
them (see our Magazine, vol. xcv. pt. 
ii. p. 605, and the Life of Archbishop 
Sharp, p. 177). 

I AFFIRM, that it is the established 
rule of the regular Bpiscopal Clergy, 
not tosupport Religious Societies, which 
the Bishop of the Diocese does not pa- 
tronize; and that recommendations to 
ihat effect have been given, e. g. in 
the primary charge of the present Lord 
Bishop of Gioucester. 

I aFFiRM, that in a fanatical work, 
entitled the Christian Magazine, No. I. 
there is a long account of a controversy 
in a Liverpool paper, in which the 
Oath of Canonical Obedience is fritter- 
ed down to nothing by Evangelicals. 

] aFFiRM,-that in the Primary Charge 
of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, is the 
following paragraph, as a note, sanc- 
tioned by his Lordship: 


*¢ Sure I am, that Evangelical Religion 
is in many places wholly verging to Antino- 
mianisin, the vilest heresy that Satan ever 
invented, A tendency to Antinomianism is 
the bane of Evangelical preaching.” 


I arrinM, that the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (a most judicious Prelate) 


sanctions in his Charge the same opi- 
nion. [See our September Magazine, 
p- 232.] 

I aFFirM, that the eminent W. Lisle 
Bowles, in his recent beautiful poei, 
entitled, ‘* Days departed, or Banwell- 
Hill,” writes the following passages : 


1. “I trust, no possible objection can be 
made to the manly avowal of my opinion on 
the injurious effects of antinomian, immoral, 
anti-scriptural doctrines, be they preached 
by whom they may.” Pref. xii. 

2. ** St. Paul says, ‘ A Man is justified 
by Farru, without the Degos or THe Law *.’ 
In a Sermon, before the municipal autho- 
tities of Bristol, a Reverend theological 
Doctor adds, as J see by an extract in the 
papers, without ‘ Goon’ works! thus alter- 
ing the fundamental position of the Apostle ; 
and in direct contradiction to what the same 
Apostle says in the same Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and in the Epistle to Titus, Timothy, 
Colossians, Corinthians, &c.” Pref. vii. 

3. ** The text, which no Christian can 
misunderstand, * God is not willing (2 Pet. 
iii. 9) that any should perish,’ is turned by 
elaborate Jesuistical sophistry, to Gop 1s 
WILLING, by one ‘ Master in Israel.’ So 
that in fact, the Almighty saying ‘ No,’ 
when he should have said ¢ Yes,’ did not 
know what he meant, till such a sophistical 
blasphemer set him right. To such length 
does an adherence to preconceived Calvinism 
lead the mind.” P. 31. 

4. ‘In the black catalogue of crimes, 

with those 
Who oft assume that awful name, — the 
crimes 
That shake the Earth from its propriety 
Are Monat Virtues.—Spare the PropicaL, 
He may awake when Gop shall call, but 
strike— [above, 
Strike, preacher, as with lightning from 
The Son, who never left his father’s house— 
Lest he should trust to Morats when he 
. dies ! 
Let him not lay the unction to his soul, 
That his upbraiding conscience tells no tale. 





* «¢ Glory, honour, and peace, to Every 
Man worketu Goon.” - Rom. ii. 19. 
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At thas dread hour—bid him confess his sin, 
The greatest that, with humble hope, he 


looks 
Back on a well-spent life! Bid him confess 
He was the veriest monster of mankind ; 
That his foul heart was black, e’en to the core. 
But Curist hath clean’d it with asudden call; 
And chiefly, let him stand, puff'd up in faith, 
For sure he never sought to Save His Sous, 
By ¢ Filthy works.’ 

Let Tabernacles ring, 

And Churches too, with sanctimonious straing 
Baneful as these; and let such strains be 

heard [eyes, 
Through half the land; and can we shut our 
And sadly wondering, ask the cause of crimes, 
When Infidelity stands lowering here, 
With open scorn, and such a code as this, 
So baneful, withers half the charities 
Of human hearts.” Pp. 83, 34. 

** I can vouch for the following fact :— 
A young woman of most respectable charac- 
ter, taught the children in a Clergyman’s 
village school, to read. Having been visited 
with the new light, she told the lady of the 
Clergyman she should no longer superintend 
the school, as she had found, too late, she 
had been bred up herself in @ sad moral 
way/! She was soon put out of this ‘ sad 
MORAL way’ by the new minister she saé 
under { And when she was brought before 
the magistrate to affiliate a bouncing Lale of 
grace to this instructor, who had put her ous 
of her ‘ moral way,’ she told the magistrate 
she knew she was not less a CHILD of grace.” 

*© J could produce a hundred similar cases. 
(p- 100). could mention dreadful ex- 
amples of depravity among those attending 
nightly prayer-meetings. I have known a 
father and mother, with a representation of 
the vice of ‘damnation,’ and other pious 
pictures, stuck in the window of their cottage, 
become panders to the abandoned profligacy 
of their daughter, PREACHED out of ¢ract- 
grace.” P. 102. 

“‘ The Batu-Murogrer, the night be- 
fore the horrible deed was perpetrated, at- 
tended a Prayer-Meetinc.” P. 103. 

«* Every day brings accounts of the union 
of professed prety, and the most hideous de- 
pravity. One example of numinal Christia- 
nity is shown up in all the papers. A pious 
villain seduced, in Devonshire, the wife of 
his friend, who ‘ sat under’ him, and in 
— and indignant language, he has 

en described as actually administering to 
the unhappy victim of his crime the meat 
and drink of the damnation, into which he 
had hurried her—administering the holy 
sacrament to her. 

*¢ I never entered this Reverend Gentle- 
man’s Church; but of the nature of his 
puipit-doctrines I have very little doubt ; 
namely, that good works, according to the 
vocabulary —the Shilloleth of the day, 
among nominal Christians, are ¢ all fithy 
rags.’ 
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* But my reason for noticing this exqui- 
site villain is to call your attention *, and 
that of your readers, to what is far more 
important—the increase of crimes, and the 
deterioration of the high tone of national 
morals, through town and country, in pro- 
portion, I verily believe, as the O.p Cuurcu 
or Enciano Curistianity declines,” 

*< In one paper of last week, éwo instances 
were heoushe forward of our intellectual 
and moral march. 

*© One fellow was taken up for vagrancy. 
It appeared he had been transported, and 
was well acquainted with the tread-wheel. 
After the most blasphemous execrations, he 
altered his tone, and gravely and solemaly 
asserted his acceptance with heaven! An- 
other miscreant was convicted of an offence 
too horrible to Le named; and being con- 
demned to a twelve-months confinement, 
said, ‘thus it was that the righteous were 
persecuted! ! by those who went to wicked 
stage-plays.” 

‘¢ These, Sir, are frightful facts. I could 
harrow you, and your readers, with enume- 
rating a thousand others of a kindred de- 
scription. The most depraved in country 
villages have found the advantage in congre- 
gating the young, at what they blasphemously 
call ‘ Paayer Meetines!’ A felon has 
been transported for fuurteen years, who was 
tried at the last assizes in Somersetshire, 
who had prayer meetings for twenty years at 
his house, and during all that time had 
lived on plunder and robbery! Ask of the 
gavlors in every county, what class in gene- 
ral are found to be the polluters of infants, 
or the perpetrators of crimes, whose names 
would defile the paper? Those who attend 
places of worship, where inflamed feelings 
are excited, and morality, not immorality, 
denounced as the greatest crime! And yet, 
our sapient Senators are pollering (sic) 
about the cause of crimes, when one most 
vbvious cause is under their eyes—excited 
feelings of unscriptural religion, together 
with anti-moral doctrines, publicly preached, 
and nearly as publicly practised.” 

*¢Qne honest writer, by the name of 
Palmer, has published, that our good works 
cannot take us to heaven, nor our bad works 
prevent it.” Pp, 102-104. 


One more extract from Mr. Bowles’s 
work, written by bitself; 


*¢ An itinerant praying villain took two 
children of a poor woman of Calne, from a 
cottage where he had been received as a 
godly doctor. Humanity shrinks from the 
recital. A description of his person was 
sent into Wales, as it was suppused he had 
passed over the Severn. He was taken 
down from a cross in Wales, where he was 
singing hymns and preaching the ‘ Gospel,” 
and hanged at Salisbury; two godly visitors 


* It is a communication. 
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having informed the public that Jrsus 
Curist was delighted to receive him in Pa- 
radise !” 

«¢ The Calendar teems with such offences, 
chiefly by such a description of men. I 
have known one wretch of this description, 
who was tried for a rape on his own daugh- 
ter of eight years old! Ir THE aGe DOES 
NOT ABOUND IN CRIMES, ACCORDING TO THB 
DOCTRINES TAUGHT IN MANY CHURCHES, 
UPON EVERY PRINCIPLE OF CAUSE AMD 
EFFECT, IT OUGHT.” P, 106. 

To resume. I arFirM, that the 
doctrine of original sin, as implying 
the total depravity of man (the founda- 
tion stone of Wesleyan Methodism), 
is thoroughly confuted by Bishop Tom- 
line, R. B. Gaaget, Esq. M.P., and by 
Sr. Paut HIMseLF, iu the text, * Ifa 
man does ly nature the things con- 
tained in the Law,’ &c. 

I arrrrM, that the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination is confuted by 
Bishop Tomline, Dean Graves, and 
Mr. Bloomfield, persons not to be 
named without high respect. 

I come now to facts within my own 
personal knowledge, or itiformation of 
persons, whose character for veracity is 
not to be disputed. 

I arrirM, that they have removed 
communion-tables and fonts, without 
consulting the ordinary, or parochial 
approbation. 

[ arFirM, that individuals among 
them have interpolated the Litany; 
that the greater part of them slobber it 
over in reading, and that all do not 
object to introduction of sectarian 
hymns, and innovations, which ought 
not to be made without consent of the 
Ordinary. 

I arFirMm, that a Clerical son of 
mine, who succeeded to a curacy ina 
large market town, was, upon his com- 
mencement of duty, assailed with ca- 
lumnies, addressed to the parishioners, 
in anonymous letters, written by the 
wife of an Evangelical Clergyman, 
who was compelled by the Incuinbent 
to relinquish the cure. I arrirM also, 
that [ know Clergymen of exemplary 
clerical and moral character, who have 
been traduced to their Bishops in 
anonymous letters, founded on false- 
hoods, traced by the hand-writing and 
post-miarks, to Evangelical Clergymen. 

I arrixM, that [ have heard in my 
own parish Church, doctrines decrying 
works (as afore stated) seinutind, by 
Evangelical Clergymen. 

I arrirm, that the Editor of a pro- 
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vincial newspaper refused insertion of 
a notice of Warner upon Evangelical 
Preaching, because it would deprive 
him of the support of the party. 

I arrirm, that I have seen - the 
—_— obscenities chalked upon the 

oors of Churches occupied by Evan- 
gelical Preachers, and that such chalk- 
murks have been of long standing, 
and unnoticed by them, though in the 
heart of market-towns, 

I arrirM, that I have personally 
heard the Bishops and other Clergy, 
insulted and derided by the Evange- 
licals. 

I arrirM, that I have myself been 
tampered with to join them, and ca- 
lumniated because I have declined the 
offer. 

I arrirM,: from knowing them inti- 
mately, that they support the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation. 

I AFFIRM, from authentic informa- 
tion, that ¢ they put their sickles into 
other men’s harvests,’ that they endea- 
vour to detract parishioners from their 
proper Clergymen, to gain them to 
themselves. 

I arrirM, that they hold profane 
literature in the light of an actual sin, 
and thus would deprive the regular 
Clergy of the support derived to the 
order, from the liberal education of the 
nobility and gentry at Eton, and the 
public schools. 

1 ArrirM, that they have grossly in- 
sulted the Sovereign and Nobility, and 
supported radicals, for which assertion 
I have authority from various publica- 
tions, noticed in this Magazine. 

I AFFIRM, that as to innocent plea- 
sures, they impose a yoke of Judaism 
upon Christian liberty, the conse- 
— of which are shown by Mr. 

usey in his Theology of Germany, 
and Mr. Mackey, in Ris Constitution 
of the Church, to be alienation of the 
wealthy, and reaction of profligacy. 

I AFFIRM, upon the authority of 
Bishop Middleton, that they convert 
the episcopal form of the Church into 
the congregational, by licentiousness 
of doctrine, and mis-interpretation of 
the Scriptures. 

I aFFinM, that they profane the 
Bible by unholy commixture of its 
phraseology with colloquial dialect. 

I arFiRM, that they injure the inte- 
rests of Society by withholding pa- 
tronage from professional talent, and 
bestowing it only upon the ignorant 
who join their party. 
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- I arrirm, that .our great Philoso~ 
phers and Historians represent trouble- 
some Ecelesiastiacs to be mischievous 
to the State, because they harass it 
with unnecessary factions; and that 
even the. infidel part of such Philoso- 
phers, acknowledge the public utility 
of the quiet, still, and benevolent Mi- 
nister of Peace, who recommends to 
his. flock, to ‘add to thew faith 
Virtue.” 

. Lastly (to omit many other things), 
I aFFirM, that they do not consult 
reason, or the civil and political well- 
being of their country, in their ser- 
mons, speeches, and: actions (thus as 
they divide faith and works, dividing 
algo reason from revelation,) but only 
make a jargon of divinity, by stringing 
together centos .of texts, of quoting 
Scripture, when it is foreign to the 
purpose, or has no connexion with 
the object. 

I have thus laid before the public, 
in rebutting accusations, authorities of 
the first rank*. I have no personal 
hostiliiy, whatever to many philan- 
thropists and worthy persons, who are, 
from an idea of doing God service, ex- 
tirpating the virtue and good. sense of 
the country. I know that they think 
by so doing to augment the foilowers 
of the Church; but they forget that if 
they demoralize and derationalize the 
people, the Church is no longer a 
standard of rectitude in doctrine and 
action; and that, by thus making it a 
political evil, they deprive it of all 
claims upon the State for protection. 

In wy next, I shall in a similar way 
vindicate my opinions concerning the 
Bible Society, &c. &c. 

A MEMBER OF VARIOUS LEARNED 

SocieTizs, &c, 


—— 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 

WwW EN Napoleon was elevated to 

the imperial throne of France, 
Mr. Pitt, in one of bis best speeches, 
made remarks upon the policy by 
which the measure was effected, subs 
stantially to this purport. 

An unpopular act is secretly in- 
tended, but long before the execution 
of. it rumours are studiously circulated. 
Public indignation immediately de- 





* In those, from authentic informatiou 
or personal knowledge, I can solemnly de- 
clare, that I can name the parties and their 
esidences. 
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noutices it as impossible. Ina short 
time the same rumours, accompanied 
with palliations, if possible with vin. 
dications and pleas of necessity, are 
again current. The question is can- 
vassed through society at large. The 
same measures of crafty policy are re- 
iterated, till in the end the question 
becomes quite wearisome to the sa- 
tiated public: and at last the object, 
however unpalatable, is effected with- 
out any other resistance, if that, than 
of a murmur,—*‘ It was expected,”’ 
says the world, ‘and cannot be 


helped !” 

Brecisely by the same system of 
political tactics has the Catholic Ques- 
tion been managed. A few years ago 
ninety-nine Protestants out of a hun- 
dred regarded it with horror, as preg- 
pant with danger, but sophistry has 
softened it down, and the wise axiom 
of “Quid dubitas ne feceris,’”’ has been 
utterly disregarded. It has been fur- 
ther aided by a strong party, who in 
reality care nothing about Papists, 
Protestants, Mahometans, or Infidels, 
and only desire to effect innovations 
upon the constitution, as precursors 
and precedents for other alterations. 

To carry the Catholic Question, the 
most barefaced misrepresentations are 
published: viz. that it implies civil 
and religious. liberty, complete tolera- 
tion,—the Pope being a mere bugbear, 
&e. &e. Now the Question has no- 
thing to do with any one of these as- 
sumptions. It is resolvable into one 
plain but monstrous proposition, viz. 
that the Papal authority ought to be 
again constitutionally recognized in 
this kingdom, as it was before the days 
of Henry the Eighth, though in a less 
offensive form. Any Protestant who 
advocates such a recognition is virtually 
a traitor and an apostate, let his rank, 
talents, or character be what they may. 
The matier has nothing to do with 
civil or religious liberty, because it ar- 
rogantly demands recognition of the 
dominion of a foreign potentate within 
these realins, coutrary to the constitu- 
tion, which establishes the King to be 
in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical, 
supreme. 

Te forms no part of civil or reli- 
gious liberty, that the State should be 
compelled to recognize the dominion 
of a foreign potentate ; and as to com- 
plete toleration the same argument ap- 
plies. .As to the Pope being a bug- 
bear only, how cau that be said, wlien 
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the Catholic Association, and nearly a 
whole nation, are ripe for insurrection 
upon account of this very bugbear, 
who is therefore influentially a power+ 
ful Monarch, in whose belialf many 
thousand subjects are willing to rise? 
Moreover, the emancipation demand 
is constructive treason ; for it implies a 
conspiracy against the dignity of the 
King’s crown, &c. because it calls 
upon him to degrade himself, as sole 
head of the Church. 

Such is the light in which the ques- 
tion appears, viz. that it isa demand of 
recognition of the dominion of a fo- 
reign potentate within these realms: 
—that it can be called spiritual only is 
absurd, for there can be no spiritual, 
without including, directly or indi- 
rectly, temporal power also. 

The Pope presents the sole ground 
of Catholic disqualification, because 
acknowledgment of him erects a fo- 
reign dominion in the State; and the 
Protestant constitution of England is 
to be altered for a most absurd, unphi- 
losophical pretension—tem poral power, 
erected upon transubstantiation. For 
this and similar trash, the King of 
Great Britain is to admit a partner in 
his throne; or rather, as we cannot 
admit equality in the parties, to take 
papacy as a concubine. 

But the state of Ireland is a menace, 
and Tacitus says, ‘‘ when extremities 
are feared, present dislikes are disre- 
garded,” (Ann. xii. 67.) Now every 
statesman knows that it is the super- 
abundant population thrown upon the 
land which is Ireland’s ‘real misfor- 
tune, and that the rule of our ancestors 
under such circumstances was removal 
[See a State Paper quoted in your Re- 
view of Hodgson’s Northumberland, } 
for there exists no alternative between 
maintenance by trade or emigration. 
The misfortunes of Ireland arise, I 
repeat, from an excessive population 
thrown upon the soil; and a man 
must be stark mad to suppose that 
such evils can be redressed by altera- 
tion of the constitution in favour of a 
foreign potentate. 

No case is made out of Catholic 
Emancipation being possibly attended 
with any other result than derange- 
ment of the constitation, for no pur- 
pose, as to the benefit of the people at 
arge; but under Protestantism the 


ers at large have derived enormous 


nefit. I need only mention one; 
the establishment of the Constitution 
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of 1688,» which -wise ‘riveasure the 
Emancipation profésses to overthrow. | 

Such is the view of the subject 
adopted by the Duke of Newcastle, in 
his letter to Lord Kenyon, noticed in 
P: 264; and I defy any man in Eng- 
and to show that starving people can 
be relieved by any other way than by 
food. If the Catholics want to see the 
Irish better off, let them establish Ma- 
nufactories or promote Emigration. 
Nothing else can cure want, because 
it never was cured by any other means 
than either finding a livelihood on the 
spot, or going where it was ‘to be pro- 
cured. 

Taking, therefore, the postulate that 
Catholic Emancipation cannot pos- 
sibly relieve excessive population in an 
agricultural nation, I do not see why 
the constitution is to be dangerously 
tampered with for a mere bubble, and 
1 am very sure that Plebeianism is 
and must be at the bottom of such 
evils, as the Duke deprecates in the 
passage hereafter quoted. But the 
public opinion is in favour of these 
evils. Did not the public opinion only 
two years ago, ruin hundreds of honest 
men by foolish speculations, which 
elevated rogues? And what is the 
public opinion but the aggregate of 
private opinions gathered from factious 
newspapers; and do not opinions. re- 
quire weighing as much as goods, be- 
cause opinion cannot alter the nature 
of things, and the certain course of 
events, 

The Duke of Newcastle says, that 
after a steady front was no longer op- 
posed to innovation upon the constitu- 
tion, then began — 


‘¢ An accursed system of liberalism, neu- 
trality, and conciliation,—right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, the friend and the enemy of 
his country, were to be confounded; dis- 
tinctions were to be levelled; all was to 
bend to expediency ; and principle must ‘nos 
stand in the way of policy. 

** Could any one mistake what would be 
the sure consequence of such a vile system ? 
Assuredly, as it has happened, it would fol- 
low that the country would be gradually de- 
moralized. What before seemed odious or 
immoral, no longer disgusted; all ancient 
institutions began to be considered as .rub- 
bish ; history as an old almanack; experience 
was to be cast away; all that is valuable to 
us was to be vilified, derided, and trampled 
upon; and finally, liberality enthroned itself 
in the chief seat, to influence and direct the 
counsels of the nation. The country now 


found itself without guides, although it had 
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a government; the high offices were filled, 
ft is true, but. not by governors ;. the exe- 
cutive was in other hands; instead of resist- 
ing innovation they yielded to it—instead of 
leading public opinion, they bowed to its 
counterfeit ; and thus quackery, deceit, and 
hollow pretensions gained so much strength, 
that their opposites were almost obliged to 
hide their diminished heads. Then followed 
the effects of this contemptible system. The 
depraved, the disaffected, and the self-opi- 
nionated, are always the most noisy and tur- 
bulent; they clamoured, they made them- 
selves to be heard; finding their strength, 
and presuming upon their acquired conse- 
quence, they artfully contrived, through 
the Administration, in fact to rule the 
state.” —pp. 8, 9. 


I wish not to depreciate the valuable 
right of Englishmen to discuss public 
questions, because I deem it protective 
of liberty, and preventive and: cor- 
rective of abuse. But here neither 
liberty nor abuse of power has any 
concern with the matter: it being 
simply, I repeat, whether a foreign 
potentate shall or shail not have a re- 
cognized dominion in this empire. 
Every thing political in England is es- 
timated according to party; but there 
used to be general constitutional prin- 
ciples, in which all parties coincided. 
It is the dereliction of these general 
principles to which the Duke alludes ; 
and if it be true that thirty years ago 
Protestants would not even hear of 
any recognition of the papal authcrity 
in Great Britain (and it certainly ts 
true), then has there recently been a 
compromise of principle, leading to 
what his Grace, and most of those 
persons who have the deepest stake in 
the welfare of the country, well know 
to be dangerous innovations. It used 
to be a wise though a homely adage, 
**to look before we leaped ;” but now 
we are to invert the adage. For my 
part, I hold that caution is an indis- 
pensable business principle, and that 
opinion, public or private, if it be re- 
gardless —— consequences, is 
rashness. No wise man will lend 
money without security, and why is 
the state to risk the welfare of Pro- 
testants upon moonshine? 

Party writers are, however, conti- 
nually persuading the public that they 
only can be in the right, but people 
who do not write may be full as well 
educated, and more accurate in their 
judgments. There is no doubt but 
that the majority of the quiet, respect- 
able, and wealthy inhabitants of this 
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country are adverse to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, as being a most violent mea- 
sure, which has a worse aspect through 
its deriving surport from Mohbbing, 
under false repi sentations, and that 
certainly is the n.ethod to which libe- 
talism resorts in support of theory, 
often of folly. F. D. T. 


In the last Monthly Magazine (a 
publication which has hitherto advo- 
cated the cause of Popery and Whig- 
gism) there is a fierce editorial article 
against Catholic Emancipation; from 
which it may be presumed the editor 
has had sufficient reason, during his 
intercourse with Papists, to alter his 
opinions as to the policy of granting 
their demands. We quote the follow- 
ing, and give him credit for his can- 
dour. His sentiments appear to be in 
perfect accordance with our own. 


*¢ With the Romish clergy themselves 
the whole principle of their government is 
the most unqualified tyranny. The pope is 
by the constitution of popery bond by no 
law whatever, except pw of pushing the 
claims of his see to the utmost possible 
pitch. His will is the law. He has no as- 
sessor, no control, no code which he cannot 
abrogate at a word. His government is the 
most complete despotism ever known. He 
can impose whatever oath he pleases to-day 
—he can dissolve it to-morrow. Treaty 
with him is absurd; he can discover that it 
is not for the good of the church, at any 
time he chooses, and the treaty is ipso facto 
null and void. For the great standing canon 
of the Romish system is, that all obligations 
injurious to the interests of the Romish see 
are, by their very nature, extinguished. If 
the pope at this hour were to sanction the 
abjuration of papal allegiance by his Irish 
clergy, he might abrogate his concession in 
the next.” 


‘‘The popish bishop swears to obey the 
commands of the pope in all things. (No 
matter whether these commands enjoin him 
to dethrone his king.) —To keep all the se- 
crets communicated to him by the pope. 
(No matter whether they are treason to his 
king.) —To disclose all secrets to the pope, 
that he thinks may be injurious to his au- 
thority, temporal or spiritual. (No matter 
whether the preservation of those secrets be 
of vital importance to his king. or entrusted 
to himself under the most solemn obligations 
of secrecy—whether received under the oath 
of a privy-councillor, or gathered at the 
confessional.)—To defend the territorial 
rights of the pope. (No matter whether 
that pope be at open war with his king.)— 
To exert all his din personal and public, 
to enlarge the powers of the popedom.” 
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Mr. Uraan, Dec. 8. 

Sie =e annexed engraving represents 

St. Thomas’s Church, Oxford (see 
Plate 1.) as it appeared till about two 
years ago, when, in consequence of the 
vast and increasing population of that 
parish, and the very limited dimen- 
sions of the Church, it was altered and 
considerably enlarged. The chancel 
arch, the most ancient and curious 
feature of the building, has been re- 
moved, the walls heightened and partly 
rebuilt, and the whole space, within a 
few feet of the altar, filled with pews. 
The embattled tower, with an: octa- 
gonal staircase turret at the north-east 
angle, has undergone no alteration; 
al a short aisle on the north side of 
the body still retains its original cha- 
ractet on the outside. Besides a pis- 
cina in the chancel, the only object 
worthy of notice in the Chureh is the 
font, which is octagonal, and orna- 
mented on the pedestal. 

The chancel arch now forms the 
principal entrance to the Church. It 
is ornamented with a single row of 
zig-zag, and is full ten feet and a half 
wide, and thirteen feet six inches high. 

This eurious relic is as old as the 
latter end of the 12th century: a Nor- 
man window on the north, and a 
lancet window on the sonth side of 
the chancel, are other relics of corre- 
sponding antiquity; the rest of the 
windows were altered at various pe- 
riods ; the one over the altar is large 
and elegant, and of the age of Ed- 
ward IT. J.C. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 
OME remarks on the nature of 
Ancient Music appeared in your 
last Supplement, p. 598, elicited by a 
translation which Mr. Danneley had 
given of a piece of Grecian melody, 
who then invited the attention of the 
admirers of antiquity to renew ‘their 
investigations of a subject which had 
been thought to be already exhausted. 
When out of the literary world, and 
left to my own reflections, it had often 
engaged my attention to inquire how 
It came to pass thatthe choral odes 
should have been pot. into metres 
which are untuneable to an ear accus- 
tomed to delight chiefly ‘im iambics 
and anapests, and could not account 
for it otherwise than by supposing 
that the poetry was made to wait upon 
the music; for this opinion we have 
Gent. Mac. December, 1828. 
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the express authority of Aristophanes, 
who with due propriety of character 
introduces Euripides saying, 


Mn mew y’ axovens x arigay crac 
EAwy 

, Deven) ; * 

Ex twy xiPagwdixwy vouwy eleyaouerny. 


There are several hints scattered 
upon and down the writings of that 
acute and witty poet, who, though he 
has contrived much of his versification 
so as to tickle the ears of an Athenian 
audience, yet'did not pay them so ill a 
compliment as to forget the gratifica- 
tion of their understandings, by pre- 
senting pictures without some refer- 
ence to theif respective archetypes. 

That the tetrachord, or system of 
four sounds, is founded in the nature of 
things, as Mr. D. has demonstrated in 
the article ‘ Music’ of the London En- 
¢yclopadia, we have an exemplary 
rend among the natives of the Society 

slands, who, as I observed, both in 
their instrumental and vocal music, 
confine themselves within that com- 
pass. They also furnish evidence 
equally facile, that harmony is connate 
with melody, for in singing their tra- 
ditional, airs, they usually accompany 
each other in. major and minor thirds, 
and therefore it must be inferred that 
the ancient Greeks could not be igno- 
fant of a piece of natural skill, which 
is familiar to an untutored Indian; for 
it must not be forgotten, that upon 
analysis or resolution, all harmony 
consists essentially of certain combi- 
nations of majer and minor thirds, 
and that the world of counterpoint 
which we are disposed to value our- 
selves so much upon comparison of the 
ancients, is indebted for its creation to 
the complicated artificial manner in 
which the subject has generally been 
treated and expounded, 

The specimens of melody which fell 
under my observation were in the 
Phrygian mode, that is, the hemitone 
falling between the first and second 
degrees of the tetrachord, equivalent 
to the natural scale of E; these, when 
perfectly intonated by the mellow 





* Hence it will be observed that the 
composition of these odes was a business of 
much greater difficulty than has hitherto 
been imagined, and that where the poet 
might seem, with a little abatement for 
isoduvapia, to have written ut dits placet, 
his performance was extremely elaborate. 
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voices of their women, had a very 
pleasing effect. 

The singing of the Sandwich Is- 
landers approached so near to the style 
of declamation, that from the dieses or 
small divisions of a tone, it seemed in- 
capable of musical notation. Very few 
of them, compared with the Tahitians, 
are able to sing an air of English 
psalmody, which, perhaps, ought not 
to be a defect, but must be ascribed to 
the difference between their kind of 
singing and that of Europeans. 

o one would, from a contempla- 
tion of their musical apparatus, which 
seem only contrived to produce a va- 
riety of noise, be inclined to predict 
that upon hearing them sounded, a 
sympathetic thrilling would pervade 
the heart, yet it is nevertheless true, 
that when played in the rhythmical 
cadence of measured movement, which 
constitute the perfection of their in- 
strumental music, they are capable of 
producing an extraordinary sensation, 
as I have heard it confessed, even upon 
those who deemed it their duty to abo- 
lish the elder native customs, lest they 
should awaken reminiscences of their 
former modes of worship. 

Nepos, in his preface to the Lives of 
excellent Generals, puts his readers on 
their guard against measuring the de- 
corum of the customs of other nations 
by a standard derived from their own. 
For though the archetypal ideas of 
truth and propriety be uniform, yet it 
requires a more than ordinary portion 
of philosophic research and candour to 
find them out, and to separate the es- 
sential from the accidental. Besides, 
in giving sentence, we are too apt, in 
the arts as well as in morals, to esti- 
mate the to xerop wae, or officium rec- 
tum of others, by a to xperov of our 
own framing. 

I would apply this remark on our 
manner of judging of the arts, rites, 
and ceremonies of other nations, to the 
proneness we feel in the survey to pro- 
nounce concerning Indian music, only 
with reference to the technicalities of 
our own, and not according to the cu- 
riosity of their contrivances. 

I am not about to assert that it is 
necessary for a man to visit Polynesia, 
China, and Japan, to learn what mu- 
sic is; yet in these excursions he might 
meet with many hints to put him in 
mind that there is something more in 
music, considered in general, than his 
philosophy had dreamed of. 


Music of the Ancient Greeks. 
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To judge fairly of the manners of 
distant nations, a traveller must have 
acquired the habit of divesting himself 
of his former prepossessions, and of 
clothing himself in a feeling of sympathy 
in the humours of the people, whose 
general physiognomy he would faith- 
fully delineate. For want of this pre- 
paration, the world has been abused 
with the major part of the accounts 
that travellers have given of foreign 
countries, which, though they please 
the reader at home, yet when they are 
read in the sight of those objects which 
they profess to describe, intuition re- 
minds us every moment of the strange 
difference between the draught and 
the original, and the inaptitude of the 
language to convey those ideas which 
it is presumed the honesty of the nar- 
rator would have communicated, if he 
had been skilled in the art of picture 
writing. I have said this, that I 
might seem entitled to request the 
musician not to esteem those speci- 
mens which have been given to the 
world as samples of Gentile music to 
be really genuine; for if the traveller 
be competent musician enough to note 
the sounds, which does not always 
happen, the melodies being generally 
second hand, the tablature will not 
furnish signs for denoting the various 
inflections and modifyings of the voice 
with which those airs are always ac- 
companied. 

Taking the hint from the circum- 
stance that Mr. Danneley’s version 
has made it palpable that the Greeks 
were in possession of melodies endued 
with peculiar charms, I have set down 
the foregoing arguments towards prov- 
ing this complex proposition, that our 
music, however great its powers, does 
not embrace the sum of universal mu- 
sic, but is only a certain portion of it, 
which, from having been as it were 
the focus to which the beams of many 
sublime geniuses have been directed 
during several ages, it has far trans- 
cended the boundaries of that state of 
improvement which its counterpart of 
Grecian could boast, and that there 
has been much music unmelodious to 
a modern ear, which, from the multi- 
plex nature of its contrivance, we are 
warranted in believing was capable of 
affecting the hearers with appropriate 
pleasure, if custom had tuned their 
ears to relish it. 

I have given a translation of the 
hymn in question, which will be found 
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o approach nearer to the rhyme of the 
riginal, than Mr. Henry's ; and while 
point of sense it differs not widely 
from the Greek. Those who wish to 
sing the piece nearer the original quan- 
tity, may do it by changing the second 
crotchet in the first measure into a 
minim, making it in the binary mea- 
sure, and writing a crotchet in the 
thirteenth measure, instead of the 
dotted quaver and semiquaver. 


*¢ Awake, loved muse, my song begin, 
While sweetly breathed from thy groves 
Soft gales around me circling play, 
And moving maze my won soul 
Caliopéa divine, 

Lead forth melodies and fresh delights, 
Author of sage mysteries, 

Latona’s son, Delian supreme, 

Kindly meaning, come to me.” 


The reader must discharge from his 
mind the recollection of English pro- 
sody, for it is not intended for recita- 
tion, but to be sung. 

There is nothing remarkable in the 
hymn, except it be the use of the word 
dovarw, as if poetic inspiration amazed 
the senses, and made the head dizzy. 

The Society Islanders, owing to in- 
terdictions of the missionaries, have 
retained only the grosser parts of their 
admired dances; but I have sometimes 
seen them quite intoxicated with the 
enthusiastic enjoyment from the awa- 
kened recollection perhaps of these 
once enchanting exercises. 


G. TrapescanT Lay. 


en” aa 
Mr. Ursan, Hull, Dec. 7. 
N UCH discussion has, I under- 


stand, arisen from time to time 
respecting the etymology of the name 
of the people anciently known as Celts. 
I merely hazard an opinion that it may 
have been derived from their dress. 
For as the part of Gallia antiqua, in- 
habited by the Belgians, was frequently 
called Gallia traccata, from the pecu- 
liar sort of breeches the inhabitants 
wore, why might not the name of the 
Celts be equally derived from their 
dress? 

That they had a peculiar dress is 
certain, as well as a peculiar language ; 
for the Celtic dress is as frequently 
mentioned by the ancients as their 
language. Thus Strabo, speaking of 
the Verones bordering on the Celti- 
brians, mentions, as a proof that they 


were originally Celts, that they used 
the Celtic dress. (Strabo, b. iii.) 

The Greeks called the Celts KeAros } 
the Romans called them Celte@; which 
we pronounce with the C soft: but 
have we not good right to presume 
that the Romans suena the C 
hard, thereby making it accord with 
the Greek? Is it not probable that 
the Romans pronounced their word 
Kelie? And if so, then the word we 
derive from the Latin, and pronounce 
‘Celts’ (as if written ‘ Selts’), should 
be pronounced as if written ‘ Kelts.’ 
Now, if this be so, is it not probable 
that the names KeAtos and Celie were 
derived from the Celtic name for a part 
of the dress of the Celts, and have been 
applied by the Greeks and Romans to 
those nations who wore that descrip- 
tion of dress called by those who wore 
them kelts or kilts? which the Celtz 
or Keltz of Caledonia yet wear; and as 
I am convinced, notwithstanding some 
modern endeavours to prove the con- 
trary, they always have done. 


Yours, ‘&c. a 
Qe 
: Lake House, Wilts, 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 


ae perused with attention 
the last letter of Mr. Bowles, in 
reply to me on the antiquities of this 
county, I must observe that, in my 
opinion, it neither tends to establish 
his own theories, nor to disprove mine. 
He endeavours by attempted wit to 
disparage an opponent who has ho- 
nourably met him in the open arena 
of the literary field, and who, I trust, 
has proved himself not unequal to con- 
tend with him on the subjects in dis- 
pute. He calls ridicule to his aid, ‘in 
place of argument, and thus betrays a 
want of real strength. 

In my last letter, I clearly proved 
that Mr. Bowles represented me to 
hold an opinion which I never ad- 
vanced, but which indeed had been 
advocated by himself, and which I 
had opposed! I have still to complain 
of his want of precision, as he now 
declares that I derive Tan Hill (the 
vernacular name of St. Ann’s Hill) 
from Diana! It must be within the 
full recollection of your readers, that [ 
ever strenuously affirmed it to be an 
obvious corruption of St. Anne’s Hill, 
and I have supported that opinion by 
analogous reference. 
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The renewed objections made by 
Mr. Bowles to my theories, are prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, in his recent 
letter levelled against my hypothesis of 
the Wansdyke, and of Abury and Sil- 
bury. Each of these I have on former 
occasions developed in your Magazine 
most fully, and supported them seve- 
rally by a connected series of argu- 
ments. My friend has never once 
dared to grapple with them in detail ; 
he merely, as in the present instance, 
contents himself with nibbling at some 
isolated and immaterial point. He 
never has arisen with the strength of a 
giant to demolish the structure g Ae 
vigorous attack on all its parts. y 
hypothesis of the Wansdyke, I hesitate 
not to say, is supported by a strong 
series of arguments, to which I could 
now yet add. I assert it to be the 
Fosse, one of four eminent British 
roads which passed through the king- 
dom from sea to sea. In its course it 
by no means deviates from straight- 
ness to the degree represented by my 
friend. In its sinuous line, indeed, it 
does but assimilate itself to the nu- 
merous minor, and decidedly fosse 
roads so often connecting the ancient 
British villages on the plains ; nor in 
its narrow base do I see the strong ob- 
jection so vaunted by my friend ; it is 
equally wide with the above-mentioned 
indisputable ancient roads. 

The Wansdyke is traceable even 
now for the length of fifty or sixty 
miles, and could not, to this extent, 
have been a rampart to defend those 
whom Mr. Bowles calls the Celts at 
Albury. 1 admit, however, that in 
its more deepened part, it is of less 
extent; and bears more the appearance 
of a rampart, but I deny that even 
this lesser portion could have been a 
warlike delines. Unable to account 
for the lofty mound thrown up on the 
one side, I plead guilty to having 
offered the suggestion, that in a later 
(probably the Saxon) zra, this im- 
mense agger may have been raised on 
the south side of the fosse, with the 
intent of sheltering the fosse road 
meandering over very exposed heights 
from the storms which sweep across 
the deep vale below. Whether this 
were so or not, I little care. I only 
started this idea in the absence of a 
beuter, and [ say to Mr. Bowles, that 
the truth of my hypothesis of the 
Wansdyke, does not at all depend on 
this unimportant point, on which he 
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lays so great a stress. Mr. Bowles ap- 
peals to a military friend of high rank, 
who, he says, supports him in the 
opinion, that the Wansdyke was a 
rampart of defence, and who compares 
it to the works of Vauban! I know 
not who this gentleman may be. It 
appears that he is an author, and he 
may relate ¢he history of wars with 
accuracy and with elegance. He may 
be, and I doubt not is, a brave man, 
but I trust not in his abilities as a prac- 
tical engineer. The General who 
should throw up such a rampart as 
the Wansdyke, would deserve to be 
cashiered. Its local situation, and its 
extended length (even in its more 
deepened part), obviously prove it to 
be no rampart. 

The worshippers at Abury are con- 
sidered by Mr. Bowles to be Celts 
(but the correctness of this I doubt), 
and that they were invaded by the 
Belge, from the south. (We have no- 
thing but surmise for the wars of the 
Celts and the Belge on the Wiltshire 
plains.) He considers the latter as re- 
pulsed and stopped in their progress to 
the north by the strong armies of the 
Celts, collected po Abury in de- 
fence of that their holy temple, and he 
sappeme the Belge to throw up the 

ansdyke as a rampart against the 
Celts, their now superior enemy ; they 
are presumed to do this quietly, and 
subsequently by day and by night to 
garrison its exposed banks (unassisted 
by the defensive wall—unaided by the 
flanking tower), for the length of 
several miles, by an army more nu- 
merous than any on record, for such 
an army would indeed be sccm 
Nor is this all, if we presume the 
Wansdyke to be a rampart, we then 
turn the art of war topsy-turvy! Those 
in possession of the high ground, throw 
up their ramparts to prevent the ascent 
by those in the lands below, the ram- 
part is then next to the defenders, the 
fosse next to the assailants. but here 
the art of war is reversed—here the 
Belge, the inhabitants of the vale, are 
supposed (and that in the face of a 
superior foe), contrary to all the rules 
of war, to throw up in the brow of the 
hills a rampart to prevent the Celts, 
the inhabitants of the higher ground, 
from descending to them! No, Sir, 
the Wansdyke never—never was a 
rampart. 

I must now, Mr. Urban, turn to 
the argument of Mr. Bowles against 
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my astronomical system of Abury and 
Silbury. My omy is fully de- 
tailed in Gent. Mag. for Jan. last. 
May | be allowed Sir, to say, without 
incurring the charge of egotism, that it 
is an hypothesis which connects and 
combines the whole, and is explanatory 
of all its parts. Mr.B. laughingly asserts 
that the sun and moon never travelled 
“two minutes” together. 1 never 
said they did, I never meant to say they 
did. 1 explain Abury and Silbury, not 
from what is the correct system of the 
universe, but from the developement 
of the plan of its founders, ' The pre- 
sumed astronomical system, which I 
assign them, is not more distant from 
the real one than many others which 
have been divulged to the world. By 
the Platonic system, the sun and moon 
were supposed to move in neighbour- 
ing concentric orbits ; this is no¢ more 
correct than the presumed opinion of 
the worshippers at Abury, that the 
one revolved around the other in an 
epicycle. I beg permission to refer 
Mr. Bowles to the following passage 
in my Essay on the origin of Abury 
and Silbury, and I must add, that hav- 
ing read these lines, he ought not to 
have made the above observation, and 
that by them his sarcasin is bereft of 
ity sting. 

* Let it not be said by any fastidious 
critic, or astronomer of the present day, 
that I err in my astronomical theory, that 
it is manifestly wrong; let him nut say 
this, since I am not contending that it is 
manifestly right. There were many pre- 
vailing systems, and I am not endeavouring 
to prove what is the correct system of the 
universe, but am only deducing the ‘ creed 
of the founders from the developement of 


,o 


their own plan’. 


As to the assertion of my friend, 
that the temples are circular, and that 
the ancients ever represented the moon 
by an half-circle, the observation is 
totally inapplicable. We cannot sup- 

. pose it necessary that they should as- 
similate the temple, dedicated in honour 
of that planet, to its shape, when in a 
less perfect state. They venerated es- 
pecially the ‘ decorum os’ of the full 
moon. The circle in ancient (as well 
as in modern) times was ever esteemed 
the most perfect and elegant of all geo- 
metrical forms, and they usually adopted 
it, not only in their temples, but in 
the tumuli generally accompanying 
them. 

I cannot recede from this contro- 
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versy, which has agreeably engaged my 
leisure hours, without thanking my 
friend, Mr. Bowles, for his cordial 
and kind invitation to the festive table 
of his canonical residence, with which 
he concludes his letter, and he may 
assure himself [ shall, with much 
pleasure, accept it. 


Yours, &c. Epwarp Duke. 
—@o— 
Mr. Ursan, 


i reading the preface to “ The 
Siege of Carlaverock,” recently 
edited by that industrious antiquary 
N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 1 could not avoid 
being struck by the apparent miscon- 
ception of a passage in the poem, from 
which Dr. Meyrick has founded a 
conjecture relative to its author, rather 
hastily admitted by the editor, and 
without that examination such a point 
deserves. The paragraph I allude to is 
as follows: ‘‘ Although the name of 
the author has not been decidedly as- 
certained, there is one line which af- 
fords strong presumptive proof of his 
identity. When speaking of the Earl 
of Warwick, he says, he has alluded to 
him in his ‘ rhyme of Guy ?’ 
“ De Warwick te Count Sup, 
Comment ken ma rime de Sup, 


** It may therefore be presumed, that 
the author of the ‘ Siege of Carlave- 
rock’ was Walter of Exeter, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, who is said, on good autho- 
rity, to have written the romantic his- 
tory of Guy of Warwick, about the 
year 1292.” Pref. p. iv. For this as- 
sertion, Warton is referred to, Hist. 
E. P. (vol. i. p. 91, ed. 8vo.), and it is 
added in a note, that the Professor of 
Poetry apparently follows Carew and 
Bale. But if we turn to Carew (Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, p. 59, ed. 1769), we 
shall find that Warton here is the mere 
copier of his predecessor, with the ad- 
dition of a reference to Bale; and if 
we again take the trouble of consulting 
the latter, we shall find his words to 
be these, ‘* Gualterus de Excestria, 
Devoniensis patriz alumnus, et cujus- 
dam Mendicantium fraterculorum pro- 
fessor secte (Dominicanum fuisse 
puto), ad instantiam Baldwini cujus- 
dam, civis Excestriensis urbis, anno 
1301, apud S. Carocum in Cornubia 
manens, Vitam scripsit Guidonis, in- 
clyti olim Warwicensis Comitis, libro 
uno.” Pits and Tanner copy the 
same passage with scarcely any varia- 
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tion, and hence also Bishop Nicolson’s 
information is derived, Engl. Hist. Lib. 
p: 26, ed. fol. 1714. From this inves- 
tigation, therefore, we find that the 
« good authorily”’ so expressly stated by 
Warton, wholly resis on the degree of 
evidence we may please to attach to 
Bale, who gives only for his autho- 
rities the vague reference Ex bLiblio- 
thecis—i. e. Collections from various 
libraries. 

But even allowing that the said 
Walter of Exeter did write a Life of 
Guy, we are in perfect ignorance both 
of the form and language in which it 
was composed. Warton says, he be- 
lieves Bale meant a prose relation, and 
at the same time chooses to apply the 
words to the English Metrical Legend; 
while Carew atiords no support to 
either supposition, but (with the ex- 
ception of calling Walter a Franciscan 
instead of a Dominican friar) simply fol- 
lows Bale. On'such grounds, therefore, 
I think it rather hazardous to ascribe 
with Dr. Meyrick and Mr. Nicolas 
the original French romance of ** Guy” 
to Walter of Exeter, until we have 
some more certain proof of his having 
written a romance at all, and then in 
what language. The date 1292, as- 
signed to this writer, proceeds from 
Carew, who is followed by Warton ; 
but Bale, and his sequela, place him 
about the year 1301. 

But it is time to turn to the passage 
in the ‘ Siege of Carlaverock,” on 


which Dr. Meyrick has founded his . 


opinion relative to the author of the 
Romance. In the “ Antiquarian Re- 
pertory,” (vol. i. p. 475, 4to. ed.), 
where the poem appeared for the first 
time, accompanied by an English ver- 
sion by Capt. Grose, we find the lines 
in question thus translated: ‘ Guy 
Earl of Warwick, to whose name I 
have not been able to find a better 
rhyme, bore a red banner,” &c. The 
blunder here is certainly gross enough, 
but the study of the ancient French 
language was then of much more dif- 
ficult acquisition than at present, and 
the attention paid to it was conse- 
quently extremely limited. In a re- 
print of this curious document in the 
present day, we have reason to look 
for greater accuracy, particularly since 
the Dictionary of Roquefort (however 
imperfect) places the knowledge of the 
Norman phraseology so much more @ 
portée of all who profess themselves 
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antiquaries. On referring, therefore, 
to p. 18 of the present edition, we read 
as follows ; 


“ De Warwik fe Count Sup 
Coment h’en ma rime De gup 
he avait voigin de {ui melf{our 
Baniere ot de rouge colour :” 


which Mr. Nicolas renders ‘ Guay 
Earl of Warwick, who of all that are 
mentioned in my rhyme had not a bet- 
ter neighbour thun himself, bore a red 
banner,” &c. On submitting, how- 
ever, this version to the ‘* learned indi- 
vidual” mentioned in the notes, the 
suggestion that the author of the poem 
had previously written the Romance 
of Guy, was made, and at once ac- 
quiesced in. A correction of Mr. N.’s 
translation hecame therefore necessary, 
and it thus appears in the note: ‘‘ Guy 
Earl of Warwick, as is said in my 
rhyme of Guy,” &c. Having observed, 
in limine, that in the Romance no allu- 
sion to, or mention whatever is made 
of the Guy Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, here introduced (as Dr. Mey- 
rick and Mr. Nicolas may convince 
themselves by a perusal), it will be 
sufficient to consider the sense of the 
word guy in the second line of the 
assage above quoted. In the preface, 
Ar. Nicolas, in conformity with the 
correction of his friend, has printed it 
with a large initial, Guy, and by so 
doing, has here, at least, committed a 
capital error. If we look into Roque- 
fort and Barbazan, we shall find the 
word thus explained: Gut, Guis, 
Guisse, Fagon, maniére. Barb. Gut, 
Guis, guise, Facon, maniére, air, mine. 
Roguef. According to this obvious 
sense, we shall find that the writer 
here merely pursues the same train of 
fancy which led him to pun upon the 
names of Monhaut, p. 8, and of Va- 
lence, p. 10; and the real construction 
of the passage is, “* Ke en ma rime ne 
avoit voisin mellour de guy de lui,” i.e. 
que lui. The translation, therefore, 
should be thus: ‘* Guy Earl of War- 
wick (rode) as one who in my rime 
had no one (/ié. no neighbour) of better 
igure or appearance than himself, &c. 
The expression en ma rime here is pre- 
cisely similar to the term employed in 
p- 24. 


“¢ Bien doi mettre en mon serventois 
He Clig d¢ Aubigni,” &c. 


So much for the Siege of Carlave- 
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rock ; the author of which, if he be re- 
coverable, must be pursued in a dif- 
ferent direction. There is not the least 
trace of the author throughout the 
poem, and the supposed connexion be- 
tween ‘* The Siege of Carlaverock” 
and ‘‘ the Romance of Guy of War- 
wick,” resolves into empty air, leaving 
not * a rack behind.” 

To return to the subject of Guy. 
Of the original French Romance, three 
copies certainly exist in England, viz. 
one in MS. Harl. 3775. 2; the second 
in MS. Howard, Coll. Arm. 14; and 
the third in Bennet Coll. Camb. No. 
50. 6. To the ignorance, however, of 
the fact of a complete copy existing, 
we must ascribe the publication of a 
few fragments of this Romance, com- 
municated by the late Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, in one of the volumes of the 
British Bibliographer. Of the English 
metrical Romance, which is a transla- 
tion of the above, three copies also (at 
least) are preserved, viz. M5. Coll. Caii, 
Cant. A. 8; MS. More 690; and MS. 
Auchinleck. In the latter MS. the 
whole of the latter portion of this Ro- 
mance is in six-line stanzas, a large 
extract from which is given by Mr. 
Ellis, in his analysis of the Poem. He 
justly remarks, that it was ‘ one of 
the most ancient and popular, and no 
less certainly one of the dullest and 
most tedious” of our early Romances. 
Its history has been elucidated, in 
some measure, by Warton and Ritson; 
but it may not be amiss to add here 
the historical authorities in which the 
fiction is founded. The earliest appears 
to be Girardus Cornubiensis, in whose 
work, De gestis Regum West-Saxonum, 
the story is introduced, and printed by 
Hearne ad calc. Ann. Dunstap. No. xi. 
from a MS. in Magd. Coll. Oxon. No. 
147. This Girardus is first supposed 
by Tanner to be the same'with Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and then confounded with 
him, which confusion Warton (more 
suo) very much increases in his notice 
of that writer (vol. i. p. 91, n. ed. 8vo). 
The account of Girardus was subse- 
quently translated into English verse 
by Lydgate, as he himself states : 


** Out of the Latyn made by the Chronycler 
Called of old Girard Cornubyence.” 


Romance of Guy 


This version is still inedited, MS. 
Laud. 31. We learn from Leland that 
an historian, named Colman the Wise, 
who is said to have flourished about 
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1200, and who is quoted often by 
Harding, related also the story of Guy 
and Colbrand; but his work appears to 
be lost. From these, or similar sources, 
the fiction undoubtedly passed into 
Peter de Langtoft, and his translator, 
as well as into Le Petit Bruit, a Chro- 
nicle in French, composed by Meistre 
Rauf de Boun, in 1310, Ms. Harl. 
g02. We find it also in the Chronicles 
of Knyghton, Rudbourne (ap. Whar- 
ton, Angl. Sacr. vol. i.), Hardyng, and 
Fabyan ; in the Liber de Hida, MS. 
Sloane, 471 ; and in John Rous’s His- 
tory of the Earls of Warwick (partly 
srinted by Hearne, ad calc. Vit. Ric. 
IL), and Dugdale’s Hist. of Warwick- 
shire, p.374. Of the editions of the 
English metrical Romance, and of the 
subsequent prose French work, it is 
unnecessary to say any thing, as they 
are pointed out by Ellis and Warton. 

The above remarks are not at all in- 
tended to depreciate the value of Mr. 
Nicolas’s publication, but written in 
the fair and open spirit of inquiry every 
editgy ought to court, rather than avoid: 
and ‘it is on that account I will just 
notice an example of that ‘ glorious 
perpetuation of error,” Antiquaries, 
of all beings on earth, are liable to. 
We mean the singular prenomen of 
Emlam Touchez, p. 34, which is 
copied, certainly no¢ from the MS. but 
from the transcript as printed in Antiq. 
Repert. But if Mr. N. will take the 
trouble once more to cast his eye on 
the Cotton. MS. (in which the Chris- 
tian name has been added by a hand of 
the 15th cent.) he will perceive that it 
is not Emlam, but Guylam, and that 
the individual in question is undoubt- 
edly the same as the Sir William 
Touchet, of the contemporary Roll of 
Arms, Calig. A. xvii. from whom Mr. 
Nicolas has incorrectly distinguished 
him. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, 
that, exclusive of the copies of the 
** Siege of Carlaverock” enumerated 
by the editor, there is also a transcript 
of Glover’s authenticated copy, pre- 
served in the library of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

A CLerK oF OxENFORDE. 
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OriGcinaL LETTERS. 
5 ie following is an original Let- 
ter of the Right Hon. Welbore 
Ellis, afterwards Lord Mendip, to the 
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Duke of Grafton, on his having been 
offered by that Minister the appoint- 
ment to an Embassy to Prussia. Mr. 
Ellis, who was born in 1704, had fill- 
ed several public stations of high im- 
portance, having been a Lord of the 
Admiralty from 1749 to 1755, and Se- 
cretary at War from 1763 till the 
breaking up of the Grenville Admi- 
nistration in July 1765. He then re- 
tired with the Vice-Treasurership of 
Ireland ; but having resigned that of- 
fice also in October, was quite disen- 
aged when this Letter was written. 
it does not appear whether he went 
to Prussia, as in the Peerage nothin 
is recorded of him between 1765 an 
1770. 





Paulton’s, Nov. 19, 1765. 

My Lorp,—I am honoured with 
your Grace’s letter of yesterday. The 
first sentiment which it cannot fail 
exciting in my breast is that of the 
highest gratitude for the mark of es- 
teem which his Majesty has conde- 
scended to give me upon so important 
an occasion as his sending a Minister 
from his Court to that of Berlin; I 
beg leave to add my humble thanks 
for the polite and obliging manner in 
which you have conveyed to me these 
gracious intentions. 

When I was employed at Paris, af- 
ter a faithful discharge of my duty to 
my own country, my second attention 
was invariably to the interests of the 
King of Prussia; of which that great 
Prince is well apprised, and I have re- 
ceived very honourable intimations of 
his approbation: thus, as I should have 
on my part the highest satisfaction in 
the discharge of every good office and 
duty of a Minister at his Court, I 
have some reason also to flatter myself 
that my person would not be disagree- 
able to his Prussian Majesty. 

If this Commission is merely occa- 
sional, as in the case of Mr. Legge, my 
own private situation would admit of 
my accepting it; but it would be im- 
possible for me, on account of many 
domestic reasons, to undertake any em- 
ployment which would require a long 
residence abroad. As your Grace has 
not specified hat point, I think it the 
more candid part to inquire no further 
till I am informed of it. If this ob- 
jection is not in the way, I will 
, sage wait on you in London, as 
the present critical situation of Go- 
vernment, in which some events have 
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very extraordinarily affected me, re- 
quires in common prudence some ex- 
— before I can appear in a pub- 
ic character with proper credit and 
confidence. 
I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, 
ELBORE Eis. 


The Right Hon. Bilson Legge went 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the King of Prussia, in Feb. 
1747-8, and returned Jan. 2, 1748-9. 
Coxe says, “‘ though a man of great ta- 
lents for business, he was unfit for a 
foreign mission, and of a character ill- 
suited to the temper of that powerful 
casuist, whose extraordinary dogmas 
were supported by 146,000, the most 
effectual and convincing arguments in 
the world.” 





Wills Earl of Hillsborough, after- 
wards first Marquis of Downshire, 
was Secretary for the Colonies from 
January 1768 to August 1772. Daur- 
ing that period, on the opening of the 
Session of Parliament, towards the 
close of 1768, he addressed the follow- 
ing Letter to Richard Fuller, esq. who 
had then recently been elected M. P. 
for Stockbridge. —‘* Lady Hillsbo- 
rough” was the widow of Bilson Legge. 





Twickenham, 
26 Oct. 1768. 

I am extremely glad that you un- 
dertake to open the debate upon the 
Address, and particularly so that you 
mean to enter extensively into the 
American affairs. I very much wish 
that you should be perfectly informed, 
with regard to every transaction of my 
department ; and, that you may have 
this information in the fullest manner, 
I will beg the favour of you to pass a 
few hours at my office, and take the 
trouble to peruse my whole correspond- 
ence, and afterwards, if you wish for 
copies of any particular papers, they 
shall be made out for you. 

I give you a thousand thanks for 
your very obliging congratulations upon 
my marriage, and Lady Hillsborough 
desires me to assure you, that the good 
Opinion you express of her is very flat- 
tering to her. She desires her compli- 
ments to you. 

I am, with the truest and most re- 
spectful esteem, dear Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, 
HILLSBOROUGH. 


Dear Sir, 
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Mr. Ursan, D 

, have frequently induiged the 

Gloucestrians with notices and 
particulars of that interesting feature 
in the county, the Abbey Church of 
Tewkesbury; allow me, therefore, 
to offer a very accurate view of the 
west front of this beautiful specimen 
of early architecture, together with the 
old abbey gateway. (see Plate II.) 

To enter into a full history of the 
Abbey would be occupying too much 
of your space, though my collections 
towards a History of the Town and 
Abbey, would afford me most ample, 
valuable, and entertaining particulars. 
A portion of its’ early history shall, 
however, be given. 

Antecedent to the ereetion of the 
Abbey by two of the Dukes of Mercia 
in the latter end of the: 7th+ or begins 
ning of the Sth century, for the precise 
date is not clearly ascertained, we are 
told that one Theoeus, a hermit, had 
fixed his residence here, and hence the 
derivation of the name of the: place ; 
but this is at the best but legendary con- 
jecture, and a more satisfactory etymon 
has been offered. It’ was of the Be- 
nedictine order, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mother, a circumstance which 
has also contributed to furnish us with 
a far-fetched origin of the name of 
Tewkesbury, Williami of Malmsbury 
bringing it all the way ‘from the 
Greek Theotocus, Mother of God !’ 

Very little of the subsequent history 
of Tewkesbury is known till the arri- 
val of the Normans, into whose rapa- 
cious grasp it fell, one of whom, Ro- 
bert Fite-Haimos, had the grant of it 
from the red-haired William. The 
possessions of the church did not suf- 
fer by the arrival of the’ Normans. 
That otherwise usurping people re- 
spected the endowments of the Church ; 
and instead of enriching themselves 
with its spoil, sought, by largesses of 
great magnificence, to atone for their 
temporal and worldly cruelties. ‘This 
Fitz-Haimon was a gallant lord, of the 
blood of Rollo, and a great favourite of 
Rufus. His grants to the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury were numerous and mu- 
nificent; he rebuilt the church and 
offices with increased magnificence ; 
and because the situation was very 
fertile and pleasant (the monks knew 
the land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney), increased the number of its reli- 
gious by removing hither the monks 
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from Cranbourne, previously the supe- 
rior house. ‘The list of its subsequent 
atrons exhibits a variety of the most 
illustrious, royal, and noble names 
that grace or disgrace our history. To 
their bounty, largely and liberally be- 
stowed, the monks owed their amaz- 
ing possessions, and to their power 
and interest the important privileges 
attached to a mitred abbacy. In such 
great respect was its sacred precinct 
held, that one of the seven copies of 
the Magna Charta and Charta de Fo- 
resta, granted at Runnymede by John, 
June 15, 1215, was here consigned 
for safety and provincial consultation. 
Amongst the names of the patrons are 
the De Clares, the Le Despencers, 
and the Beauchamps, names conspi- 
caously blazoned on the roll of fame. 
We are now approaching the zra of 
the Tudors, a race of monarchs of 
whom but one deserves the ‘praise of 
posterity. ‘Henry, whose passions were 
unbounded in their depth of feeling, 
and their rapacity of indulgence, hav- 
ing exhausted the stores of his miserly 
tyrannical father, qurned his longing 
eyes to the glittering’ jewels at the al- 
tars, and the ‘possessions of the monas- 
teries ; and having broken spears with 
the Pope, gradually proceeded to line 
his coffers with treasures rendered sa- 
ered by long appropriation to the uses 
of the temple. The work did not pro- 
ceed gaietly though effectually—obsti- 
nacy on the part of the monks was 
often evinced, and Tewkesbury affords 
an instance of it, and its consequences. 
The place was fired, and in the confla- 
gration perished the cloisters, the ab- 
bacy, the chapter house, lady chapel, and 
éther appendages. It was the last reli- 
gious house in the county that yielded 
to his rapacity, and its revenues were 
valued at about 1600/. per annum. By 
the piety and geod feeling of the inha- 
bitants, the church was saved, but the 
money once obtained, the devouring 
Monarch would not return any for the 
maintenance of a parochial minister. 
Since its ‘appropriation as a parish 
church, it has undergone numerous 
repairs. In 1666 the great west win- 
dow was blown down, and in 1686 
was rebuilt. ‘ A brief for the repair 
of Teuxbury Abbey, dated Feb. 25, 
1720, stated the value of reparation at 
3929/1. The length of the church from 
east to west is 321 feet, and the 
breadth of the cross aisle 136 feet. 
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They set forth they have expended in 
repairs in a few years 1337/. and in 
the last year in two levies 384/., but 
that the whole roof must be taken 
down and new framed, and lead new 
cast, several buttresses be erected, and 
several arches be rebuilt.” In 1724 
this was effected by the aid of a brief 
granted by Lord Chancellor Parker. 

The annexed view represents the 
fine west window and tower, remains 
of the architecture of Fitz-Haimon, 
who did so much for the place as to 
have been considered by the monks as 
their founder. 

I will not here enter into any con- 
troversy with respect to Mr. King’s 
opinion of what Fitz-Haimon built, 
but I cannot help expressing my sur- 

rise at the general inaccuracy and 
improbability of his notices of this 
Church. 

The west front retains much of its 
original appearance ; the centre con- 
sisting of a large six-turned semicircu- 
lar arch, supported by as many lofty 
and slender columns, with capitals and 
bases, receding within each other. At 
the angles are two light and elegant 
turrets, with staircases in each. The 
parts on each side the arch are filled 
up with a double row of small semi- 
circular arches and columns. The 
magnificent arch which incloses the 
west window, (the inharmonious erec- 
tion of 1686,) probably contained seve- 
ral windows similar in their dimen- 
sion and figure to those in the tower, 
and a doorway beneath them. Over 
this entrance we see the square mas- 
sive tower rising in rich and beautiful 
magnificence from the roof. Each 
face of the tower is decorated with 
three rows of columns and semicircu- 
lar arches, ornamented with zig-zag 
and billet mouldings, five of which are 
pear to give light to the inside. 

“he middle row are intersecting arches, 
and the whole has a very rich appear- 
ance. 

Almost immediately before the 
Church, as appears in the annexed 
engraving, is the Abbey gate-house, 
a square embattled building, of consi- 
derable height. Mr. Willis, in his 
Mitred Abbeys, calls this the prison 
house ; but it is uncertain whether it 
was ever applied to that purpose. The 
arch is of very ~~ proportions, and 
the cornice is decorated with flying 
angels, similar to those on the Campa- 
nile Tower, which formerly stood in 
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the churchyard, and on the site of 
which the National School is built. 

A very handsome series of plates re- 
lative to the interesting architectural 
remains of the Abbey Church, were 
published in 1826 by the Society of 
Antiquaries, accompanied by an ele- 
gant brief history and description, from 
the pen of Mr. Amyot, the Treasurer 
of the Society. 7 


——&— 


On ANCIENT AND Mopern Customs. 
(Continued from page 303.) 


HE ancient custom to which I 

alluded in my last, of heaping 
stones on the graves of persons who 
had suffered an untimely death, still 
exists in Sweden, as appears by the 
following passage extracted from the 
work of an entertaining modern tra- 
veller: 


*©On passing through the forest of 
Kaaglar, on our way from the lake of Venern 
to Stockholm, we saw near the road side 
several large heaps of stunes, which, drop- 
ped by the pious hands of the passengers, 
point out the spot where the remaing of 
some unfortunate traveller repose beneath 
the shade of the waving pines. This prac- 
tice is very general in Sweden.” (Captain 
de Capell Brooke’s Travels in Sweden and 
Norway in 1820, p. 22.) 


The custom of erecting crosses in 
conspicuous situations, as objects of 
devotion, or as monuments of guilt, 
seems to be almost universal in conti- 
nental and other foreign countries. 
Captain Head, in his amusing ‘* Rough 
Notes,” taken amongst the Andes, re- 
lates that in his passage over the Great 
Cordillera he saw on one of the highest 
summits a large wooden cross, which 
had been erected by two arrieros to 
commemorate’ the murder of their 
friend. (P. 168.) Lieutenant Brand, 
in his recent work containing an ac- 
count of his journey over the Andes 
on foot in the snow, notices frequently 
the same circumstance. On the ascent 
to the Hospice of the Grand St. Ber- 
nard several crosses stand near the road 
side, as similar memorials. This cus- 
tom is also observable on the banks of 
the Rhine, in Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. Lord Byron thus alludes to its 
existence in the latter country, in his 
magnificent description of Cintra : 


*¢ And here and there, as up the crags you 

spring, {path, 

Mark many rude-carv’d crosses near the 
Yet deem not these devotion’s offering, 
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These are memorials frail of murderous 
wrath ; 


For wheresoe’er the shrieking victim hath 
Pour’d forth his blood beneath the assas- 
sin’s knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath, 
And grove and glen with thousand such 
are rife, 
Throughout this purple land, where law se- 
cures not life,” 
Childe Harold, Canto I. xxi. 


In all ages and in all countries of 
the world, mankind has appeared to 
feel and to express by external signs, a 
deep and well-founded abhorrence of 
the crime of murder, whether com- 
mitted by the deliberate hand of the 
suicide or the assassin. This feeling, 
implanted by Providence in the hu- 
man breast, has no doubt given rise to, 
and perpetuated the custom alluded to. 

It was a well-known practice 
amongst the Roman soldiers, when 
they applauded a speech of their Ge- 
neral, to strike their shields with their 
swords, as a testimony of their appro- 
bation. Of this we may read many 
instances in the works of Livy, and 
several of the ancient classic poets. 
Tacitus also relates that the Germans, 
who always carried their arms with 
them, were accustomed, in their public 
assemblies and debates, to testify their 
approval or dislike of the harangues 
made to them by striking their wea- 
pons together, if pleased ; and, if the 
contrary, by loud murmurs and other 
tokens of displeasure. He adds, that 
the former was considered the most 
honourable proof of satisfaction, ** Ut 
turbe placuit, considunt armati, nihil 
autem neque publice neque private 
rei, nisi armati, agunt. Mox rex, vel 
princeps, prout ztas cuique, prout no- 
bilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout 
facundia est, audiuntur, auctoritate 
suadendi magis quam jubendi potestate. 
Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur, sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. 
Honoratissimum assensts genus est, 
armis laudare.” (Germania, xi.) A 
similar custom is mentioned by the 
same author in his Histories on occa- 
sion of the Speech of Civilis. (Lib. 
lv. 15.) 

The historian Gibbon, in his admi- 
rable Summary of the Character and 
Manners of the Ancient Germans, 
abridged from the “Germania” of 
Tacitus, has thus referred to the fore- 
going passage : 

“* If the orator did not give satisfaction to 
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his auditors, it was their custom to signify, 
by a hollow murmur, their dislike of his 
counsels, But whenever a more popular 
speaker proposed to vindicate the meanest 
citizen from either foreigu or domestic in- 
jury, whenever he called upon his country- 
men to assert the national honour, or to 
pursue some enterprise, full of danger and 
glory, a loud clashing of shields and spears 
expressed the eager applause of the assembly. 
For the Germans always met in arms, and 
it was to be dreaded, lest an irregular and 
uncontrouled multitude should use their 
arms to enforce as well as to declare their 
furious resolves.” * 


Modern Customs. 


Milton also alludes to this custom in 
his ‘* Paradise Lost,” when describing 
Satan’s address to his legions, and their 
declaration of war against Heaven : 


“ 





highly they raged 
Against the Highest ; and fierce with grasped 
arms [war, 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of 
Hurling defiance tow’rds the vault of 
Heav’n.” Book i. 666—669. 


Similar allusions are to be found in 
Shakspeare (Coriolanus, act i. se. ix. 
and Julius Cesar, act v.) and in other 
dramatic poets. Thus also Spenser, 
in his Faery Queen: 


*¢ And clash their shields, and shake their 
swords on high,’’—Book i.canto 4, st. x1. 


The ancients were accustomed to 
suspend in their temples shields, with 
appropriate inscriptions, and many 
other votive offerings in honour of their 
divinities. In the /Eneid Virgil re- 
presents his hero AEneas, in the narra- 
tion of his adventures after the sacking 
of Troy, as thus alluding to the prac- 
tice: 


s¢ JEre cavo clipeum, magni gestamen Aban- 
tis, 
Postibus adversis figo, et rem carmine signo, 
Eneas hzec de Danais victoribus arma.’’t 
Book iii. 286—288. 


Dedalus also, when he had finished 
his aerial voyage, and arrived in safety 
at Chalcis, is related by the same poet 
to have consecrated his wings to Apollo, 
and to have erected temples to that 
divinity, in commemoration of the 
event. 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap. ix. 

t ‘ De clipeis votivis cum titulo inscripto 
inter donaria suspensis res nota,” observes 
the commentator on the passage above 
quoted. 
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“¢ Redditus his primum terris tibi Phebe 
sacravit 

Remigium alarum, posuitque immania tem- 
pla.” Fueid, vi. 18. 

This custom of making votive offer- 
ings, as I have had occasion to remark 
in a former Number, is still preserved 
in Catholic countries, as their various 
churches and places of worship amply 
testify. Amongst innumerable build- 
ings of this description may be men- 
tioned the Pantheon, which, though 
originally dedicated by the Romans to 
all the divinities of the heathen mytho- 
logy, is now devoted solely to the ser- 
vice of the Virgin Mary; and its walls 
are accordingly hung round with pre- 
sents which have been from time to 
time offered by her worshippers as to- 
kens of gratitude, and as memorials of 
her miraculous interference in their 
behalf, in cases of shipwreck, sickness, 
and distress.—In the church of the 
Campo Santo, an extensive cemetery 
near Bologna, the chains of several 
Christian captives redeemed from 
slavery amongst the Turks and Alge- 
rines, are suspended from the walls as 
propitiatory offerings, and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of their deliverance. 
—Washington Irving also, in his re- 
cent interesting Life of Columbus, 
mentions that Columbus, on his return 
from his first voyage of discovery, went 
barefoot with his crew on a pilgrimage 
to the nearest shrine, in performance 
of a vow which he had made during a 
furious storm, and offered up several 
gifts to commemorate his gratitude and 
unexpected preservation. Pilgrimages 
of this kind were frequent in those days 
of early navigation, in which mariners 
were less able to avoid the dangers of 
the deep than at the present time, 
when numerous ingenious inventions 
and improvements have so greatly di- 
minished the difficulties and perils at- 
tendant on long voyages. Hence we 
so often find in works which treat of 
maritime adventures at the period re- 
ferred to, constant allusions to these 
traces of ancient popular customs, and 
to the strong resemblance which exist- 


ed between them. R. 
—3-—-~ 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 6. 


HE much talked of, and long pro- 
crastinated repair of the magni- 
ficent parish Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, is again brought before 
the Vestry, and again opposed by the 


Church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 
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party who have hitherto been the 
means of preventing the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable object. That 
so fine a Church should remain in a 
state of neglect and decay, in an age 
when the preservation of our national 
antiquities is so much encouraged, 
argues very unfavourably for the intel- 
= and liberality of the Borough 
of Southwark ; and it is to be deplored, 
that so beautiful a memorial of past 
ages, interesting not only as a work of 
art, but for the historical recollections 
connected with it, should be at all 
under the controul of persons who 
have neither taste to discern its beauties, 
nor feeling to appreciate its merits. 

The question at issue is whether Mr. 
Gwilt’s plans for the gradual restora- 
tion of the Church are to be proceeded 
with, or whether a new Church in 
the style of the neighbouring meeting 
houses is to usurp its place. Now one 
of the learned Thebans of the vestry 
having discovered that the buttresses 
are ‘‘ underminded,” argues most forcibly 
the necessity of taking down the pre- 
sent structure, and building a new 
Church. 

Your readers will ask why are the 
parishioners so zealous for incurring 
an additional expence? The question is 
answered easily; very large funds are 
at the command of the parish, and 
available for the purpose; but if a two- 
penny rate had been wanted for the 
purpose either of repairing or re-edifi- 
cation, we should have seen these 
zealous Church-builders among the 
first to cry out against rates and taxes 
for the maintenance of a Church 
which they perhaps have only visited 
in their character of orators. 

The choir, it is generally known, has 
been restored from the excellent de- 
signs of Mr. Gwilt; how well that 
has been effected is not my purpose to 
speak at present, the work being still 
unfinished. The transepts are now 
partitioned off from the Church by 
whitewashed brick walls with mean 
glazed windows in them, which were 
erected to prevent the repairs from in- 
terfering with divine service. The 
choir is occupied with temporary 
benches, and the pulpit set up in the 
middle of it, like the rostrum of a dis- 
senting meeting; in this unfinished 
state, to the detriment of the congre- 
gation and divine service, (for seats for 
many hundreds of persons in the tran- 
septs are in consequence rendered use- 
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less,) has the Church remained for more 
than one year. From one of the hand- 
somest parochial Churches in Lon- 
don, St. Saviour has degenerated into 
the meanest; it once looked like a 
Cathedral, it now in some parts is little 
better than a barn. 

The state of the Church has never 
been publicly noticed with the. atten- 
tion it deserved, although the public 
press has more than once alluded to 
the subject; and with that degree of 
historical accuracy so eminently dis- 

layed in the newspapers of the day, 
Pas gravely announced that the court 
in which the awful Bonner exercised 
his tyrannical and cruel sway, actually 
exists in this Church. Wonderful 
discovery ! 

To any one who can justly appre- 
ciate the truly sublime features of 
Pointed architecture, of which the pre- 
sent Church is so fine a specimen—to 
any one who feels a respect for our un- 
rivalled Established Church, the pre- 
sent disgraceful state of the building is 
a mattet of profound grief; and it ap- 
pears to me surprising that the inter- 
ference of the Diocesan has not been 
called forth to accomplish what the 
jarring members of the Vestry will 
neverefiect. Let me, therefore, through 
your pages, call the attention of the 
public to the subject—let me entreat 
such persons as possess any influence 
in the world of taste, to exert that in- 
fluence to make the repairs of the 
Church a national concern. To anti- 
cipate the attention of the members of 
either House of Parliament, would 
not perhaps be delicate, as the subject 
will probably ere long occupy a portion 
of their attention; but when that 
event arrives, I trust the select but re- 
spectable body which exerts itself to 
uphold the present edifice, will meet 
that support which its exertions deserve. 

When we refer to what has been 
done at Malmesbury, Tewkesbury, and 
many other Churches, which possess 
no peculiar fund available for repairs ; 
when even at Romsey, what little has 
been done is well done; it will be seen 
that parishes possessing similar mag- 
nificent Churches are proud of the 
treasures in their care, and that the pa- 
rishioners exert themselves for the pre- 
servation of such treasures, There is 
scarcely a neighbourhood in England, 
except the Beeotian spot above named, 
in which the existence of an edifice 
like the present would not awaken not 
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only enthusiastic, but universal feel. 
ings in its favour; but to talk of pull- 
ing down such a Church, and build- 
ing a flimsy new one in its place—the 
idea is insufferable! 

Of Mr. Gwilt personally I know 
nothing; with his works at this Church 
I am better acquainted. His designs 
for a portion of the unaccomplished 
restorations have been exhibited at So- 
merset House, and shew that no fall- 
ing off from the perfection displayed 
in the choir will occur. Whether, 
therefore, your readers agree with me 
as to the propriety of restoring the 
present Church or not, I can at least 
claim the merit of having made this 
appeal without any interested or partial 
motives, in favour of a gentleman 
whom I never saw, and whom I only 
know as a respectable, and certain] 
judging by his designs in this Chavch, 
a talented architect ; and who is, from 
many circumstances, the most proper 
person to accomplish the desirable 
work of restoration. 

Yours, &c. 


— 
[* the present times of obloquy 


against the Clergy, we are induced 
to extract the whole of the following 
passage from “ Hermes BriTanni- 
cus,” by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, in 
reply to Godfrey Higgins, Esq., who, in 
his “Cexitic Drvuips,” compared all 
« Priests,” Christian or others, with 
the Priests of blood in Celtic Britain, 
or modern India. 


> 


E. I. C. 


«¢¢In short,’ he gravely adds, ‘ look 
EVERY WHERE and you will see THE PRIESTS 
(Dii boni!) reeking with gore!’ I look 
round me here in Wiltshire, but I declare I 
never saw or heard of any country clergy- 
man returniug from visiting the sick of his 
parish ¢ reeking with gore!’ and I doubt 
much whether there are any such reverend 
ocres even in Yorkshire ; and if he knows 
none, not one, I might remind him of a 
sentence sometimes heard in public places of 
worship where these * bloody’ priests minis- 
ter, ‘thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.’ 

** Yes! I look,’ indeed, as I am told; F 
© look’ round the study where ] am now 
writing these hasty, but I trust not ¢ priest- 
ly’ or unchristian, remarks; I look on the 
placid countenance over the fire-place of 
that ¢ old man eloquent,’ whose writings in 
the cause of truth and charity, mainly 
rescued the Christian church from the 
dogmas of human infallibility, the mild and 
the learned Melancthon; [ look imme- 
diately above, and 1 mark the calm benig- 
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nity, the placid intelligence, in the features 
of a prelate adorning the highest seat of the 
church with equal learning, suavity and 
virtue * ; I look on the remembered features, 
and seem almost to hear the voice of that 
kind master under whom we pursued our 
youthful studies together, in the same public 
school of Christian learning; I ‘ look,’ and 
I see, in a picture near the door, the walls 
of that college of St. Mary, Winton, where 
our days of brief pastime or of silent study 
were spent together; I look, and I think of 
those, nurtured in the same walls; I think 
of an intrepid and virtuous Ken, whose 
hymns I was first taught to repeat in the 
college where he was fellow; of him who 
was among those who said to the King on 
his throne, ‘ O King! our fortunes are in 
thy hand, but we will not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the image thou hast set up!’ 
1 think of the same virtuous prelate, con- 
signed for conscience sake, with his six 
brethren, to a prison; I think of him, in 
another reign, for conscience sake, and 
equally regardless of wealth or poverty, re- 
signing quietly his high station and worldly 
wealth, and retiring as poor as he entered 
the world, with only his shroud, to the 
asylum offered to his gray hairs at Longleat 
by his schoolfellow at the same place of 
early education, the then Lord Weymouth, 
under whose roof he expired, and in which 
shroud he was buried. 

‘¢ I “ look’ at the ‘ antique towers,’ where 
their early studies were pursued together t ; 
I think of the host of virtuous men and ex- 
alted scholars who issued from the same 
arena of public education; I think of the 
Warhams, the Lowths, the Burgesses, the 
Bathursts, the Huntingfords, the Howleys, 
all ornaments in their day of the same school, 
and all as distinguished for the amenities 
and virtues of private life as for their learn- 
ing and acquirements. 

«© 1 * Look’ at the college where, in the 
groves of acapEME, I first wooed the muses, 
and with a sigh for ‘ poor Tom Warton,’ 
and Headley, cut off in the prime of life, 
and the promise of the higher acquirements, 
I think. of a Somers, there educated by 
‘ priests,’ whose deliberate wisdom mainly 
contributed to establish the equal rights of 
a King and his people; I think of a Cuit- 
LINGWORTH, who smote to shivers, by 
powerful reason alone, the pontifical throne 
of human infallibility, seeking truth with 
the calmest sincerity of inquiry, equally re- 
mote from the extremes of infallible popery 
and bigoted puritanism. 

«<I * Look,’ and see before me the airy 
spire towering over the battlements of that 
hallowed cathedral in whose walls I have the 


“A Warning Voice 





* The present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
my schoolfellow. 

+ The first Lord Weymouth and Kenn 
were schoolfellows at Winchester. 
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distinguished honour of taking my seat; I 
think of those who adorned that seat for 
many years, and of my own deficiencies ; I 
think of the accurate and elegant historian, 
the unassuming scholar, the educated gentle- 
man, and the humble and unaffected Chris- 
tian, my predecessor, now in his shroud f ; 
I see, as it were, the more illustrious shadows 
of a Jewel, a Hooper, a Chillingworth, a 
Sherlock, a Douglas, all adorning the same 
venerable cathedral. 

‘<I ¢ Loox’ further, and, as I am told to 
do, ‘ every way,’ and I see a host of those 
who added the acquirements of the scholar 
to the most blameless intercourse of social 
life, and so lived and so died, in the sober 
but not austere, in the dignified but rot 
ostentatious, Cuurcn or ENGLAND; and 
whilst I point to these as remote as is light 
from darkness from the character of Druips, 
or ‘ PRIESTS reeking with gore,’ I would 
hope the crime of the solitary Cranmer, for 
which he justly paid the forfeiture, might 
not be taken into the account to blacken 
the virtues of such a host, but rather that, 
among all who have the feelings of men, 
the character of the Protestant clergy should 
be estimated by that of the greater number, 


rather than by the crime oF onE! 


. Spring field, near 
Mr. Urzay, bi ford. 
b is may perhaps consider the fol- 
lowing extracts from a curious 
pamphlet in Black-letter, sufficiently 
Interesting to deserve a place in your 
valuable Magazine. The work is 
scarce, and is entitled, ‘A Warning 
against the dangerous Practises of 
Papistes, and specially y® Parteners of 
the late Rebellion, by Thomas Nor- 
ton. Imprinted at London by Henrie 
Bynneman for Lucas Harrison, anno 
Domini 1569.’ At the back of the 
title-page are these words, ‘ The summe 
of all this booke,—we can not well 
spare our Queen Elizabeth.’ 


*¢ Can ye thinke that they meane to draw 
you to true and Catholike religion, that per- 
suade you to destroy y° monumentes of Chris- 
tian communion? Read or heare ye whole 
forme of that service, judge of every word 
and sentence, and then shall you see what 
comforte your false deceyvers have taken 
from you. Compare what good you find 
in that, and what edifying in y° contrarie ; 
what sweeteness it is to joyne with God’s 
congregation in partaking of Christe’s body 
and bloud by meane of his sacraments, and 
what vanitie or rather sorrow it is to gaze 
upon a theefe that robbeth you of that trea- 
sure, pretendeth to take it all himselfe, and 
holdeth up that which he calleth a sacra- 





t William Coxe. 
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ment, as it were an insultation and triumph 
over your silly simplicitie. Doe but heare, 
reade and knowe y® things that ye yet de- 
spise, I doubt not God’s grace shall creepe 
into you for your comfort.” 

Again, 

‘Qa the crueltie to marryed Priestes.— 
Where, thirdly, you have raged against y° 
marriage of God’s Ministers, behold your 
owne madnesse; I hope you be not all 
Popishe Priestes bastardes, thus rebelliously 
to rise for y° honor of your false fathers. 
Do you thinke all your Popish Priestes to 
have lived chaste? Knowe you not their 
olde incontinence, commonlye misnamed 
lustinesse and good fellowshyp? Remem- 
ber ye examples yourselves. Is marriage 
worsse than whoredom? Was it not by 
themselves taught to bea sacrament? Is 
it not y holy ordinaunce of God? Is y¢ 
marriage of yourselves and your forefathers 
become unclennesse, or displeasing to God? 
Thinke not so yll of yourselves. No, no, 
there is another matter. You are begyled, 
poore soules, look home-to your owne beds, 
preserve y® cleanenesse and honestie of your 
houses. This is a quarell wholly like y olde 
rebels complaint of enclosing of commons. 
Many of youre disordered and evill disposed 
wyves are muche aggreeved that Priestes 
which were wont to be common bee now 
made severall. Hine ille lachrymie (hine 
ille lacryma)—there is a greefe indeede. 
And truth it is, and so shall you fynde it. 
Few women storme against the marriage of 
Priestes, callyng it unlawfull, and incensing 
men against it, but such as have bene 
Priestes harlots, or fayne would be. Con- 
tent your wyves yourselves ; and let Priestes 
have their owne. And for whole (holy) re- 
ligion, receyve it as God hath taughte it, 
reade his worde; and for the deliverie and 
explication of it, it behoveth you, being no 
better clerkes than you are, to credite y* 
whole Parliamente, y® learned Clergie of y* 
tealme, and those that teache you by the 
boke of God, and lerne it in such sort and 
places as it is to be taught. Your campe is 
no good schoole of divinitie.” Your 
churches as they were reformed, y* word of 
God read in such tong as you understode 
it, y® sacramentes ministred to your com- 
forte: in such sorte as you myghte feele y* 
‘sense of them, and be edified by them, y° 
good examples of your Ministers living in 
holy matrimonie with their owne wyves, and 
abstayning from yours, their teaching you 
obedience, justice, and charitie, by y* 
meanes to learne truthe.”’ 


Yours, &c. LAR: 


Mr. Urzan, Dec. 5. 
HERE is an omission in Mr. C. 
Butler’s Life of Grotius, which 
must appear to be a material defect in 
that book. He tells us, that ‘it is 
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needless to give an account of his de- 
scendants, or their prosperous or ad- 
verse fortunes; they are noticed at 
length by Burigni.” Now I, for one, 
have not the means of consulting Bu- 
rigni in a country residence: but Mr. 
Butler goes on to mention one of that 
family, who lived not many years ago, 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a 
book in every library. I wished to 
ascertain the accuracy of the following 


paragraph, in Mercurius Politicus, Jan. 
10, 1651: 


‘¢ There hath been a great duell fought 
near the Bosch, between three Spanish offi- 
cers and three others. Only one Spaniard 
remains alive, the other five being dead, 
among whom is a son of Grotius. They 
fought on horseback.” 


At the same time I would ask, can 
any of your readers furnish me with 
some particulars of a French transla- 
tion of the Bible, Cologne, 1739, 
12mo, partly executed from Saci’s ver- 
sion, with the redundancies of the 
Vulgate marked by brackets, and the 
Samaritan variations, &c.. by Italic 
characters ? 

I wish Mr. J. Johnson would let us 
have what early account of the Man- 
sels Mr. Walters gives, that the differ- 
ent statements may be compared. As 
that name does not occur in the Battle 
Abbey roll, they must have come into 
England later than the batile of Hast- 
ings, if the received account be at all 
correct. ‘The name of Harley, or Har- 
lay, is not uncommon in France. In 
what list of Fitzhamon’s Knights does 
the name of Delamare occur? Not in 
Owen Pughe’s. 

In a query of mine in a late Num- 
ber (page 290), you have printed the 
French negative particle non as nou. 

Yours, &c. 


+ 2y— 


Farr Evien. 
By Mrs. Carey, Author of “ Lasting 

Impressions.” 

Mr. Urzan, 

5 melancholy catastrophe, which 
forms the subject of the following 
Poem, occurred about two years since ; 
when a Coroner’s Inquest sat on the 
remains of an unfortunate female of 
nineteen —ouce remarkable for beauty 
—who, after wandering about the 
streets of the Metropolis, for three days 
and nights, without food or shelter, 
was found, by a young woman, on 


CypweELt. 
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the step of a door; and, by her, con- 
ducted to her own humble abode— 
where, with a degree of humanity that 
can never be sufficiently applauded, 
she supported and consoled her in her 
dying moments; though she had no 
other means of administering to her 
wants, than what she procured by the 
sacrifice of a part of her own scanty 
wardrobe. The Poem was written at 
the time, and shown in manuscript to 
some of my friends; but—as I have 
reason to believe that it has never ap- 
peared in print—I now venture to re- 
quest, that you will preserve it from 
oblivion, by allowing it to occupy a 
place in your pages. .C, 
West-square, Oct. 10. 





Oh ye! who bask in Fortune’s golden ray, 
Nor dread the clouds of Sorrow’s wint’ry 


day— 
Ye favor’'d Fair Ones, who—admir’d, ca- 
ress’ d— [blest— 


With all that wealth can give, supremely 
Oh! pause a moment in your gay career, 
And drop, for Frailty’s child, one pitying 


tear. 
She too was fair-—too fair—She bloom’d 
awhile, [smile, 


Fresh as the rose, when summer mornings 
°Till, in the fond simplicity of youth, 
Allur'd by Treach’ry in the guise of Truth— 
She left, in fatal hour, that peaceful way, 
Where, only, Innocence can safely stray. 
Brief are the joys that guilty lovers know: 
The path of Error ieads to certain woe : 
And she—the object of a lawless flame— 
Deserted soon—consign’d to grief and 
shame— 
Wept, fora while, o’er ev’ry pleasure flown— 
O’er pure delights, that Virtue calls her own, 
*Till—urg’d by want, and by example led— 
She sought, from infamy, precarious bread. 
Oh! who, that loves to gaze on Beauty’s 
face, 
When Virtue’s magic heightens ev’ry grace, 
Can think, unmov’d, on Woman doom’d to 
roam [home ? 
A midnight wand’rer from the sweets of 
Who, that has felt her worth, and own’d her 
pow’r, [hour, 
In Pleasure’s bright, or Sorrow’s gloomy, 
Can see her thus, degraded, reckless, wild— 
Nor curse the heartless wretch, who first 
her youth beguil’d ? 
And yet, Oh! sad to tell! nor scorn nor 
shame [name. 
Pursues the Spoiler’s steps, or blasts his 
He walks abroad, in the full blaze of day— 
A smiling Mischief, flatt’ring, to betray 
God’s fairest work—and, in his dread ca- 
reer— [vere— 
Uncheck’d by feelings, which the good re- 
He stabs the trusting heart, that deem’d his 
vows sincere, 
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Hard was thy lot, poor Ellen! Beauty’s 


bloom 
To thee was fatal—and thy early doom 
Strikes on the heart—So young! and once 
so fair! [care 
To perish thus! Oh! who, that knows the 
Of tender parents—who, that sleeps secure 
Beneath the roof, where Love, sincere and 
pure, 
Smiles on her waking hours—can think of 
thee, [be, 
And think unpitying ? If such hearts there 
I love them not.—Thrice hallow’d be the 


tear, 

That Virtue sheds o’er woman’s fate severe, 

When—lost to all her sex’s hopes and 
pride— [Shame abide— 

She seeks those haunts, where Guilt and 

Endures the Ruffian’s taunt, the Scorner’s 
jeer, [hear— 

The ribald jest, e’en she must blush to 

Till (pale disease destroying ev’ry grace) 

No more her wasted form and faded face 

Attract th’ admiring gaze. Then, house- 
less thrown 

On the wide world, she sinks and dies alone— 

The sky her canopy—her bed—a stone ! 

But Ellen died not thus—for, while her 

frame 

Yet glow’d with life, a gentle soother came— 

One, = had known her bright in Beauty's 
aay, 

When life was new, and all its visions gay. 

She kindly listen’d to her woe-fraught tale, 

And gave her shelterfrom the midnight gale ; 

And—though her home was poor, her com- 
forts few— 

She, to compassion’s softest feelings true, 

Gave all she could—and, from her scanty 
store, {comforts more. 

The needful raiment spar’d, to make those 

Oh! ’twas a gen’rous deed! which He, 

who reads 

The human heart—He, who the raven feeds, 

And clothes the lily in its fair array, 

Will, in his own good time, with precious 


gifts repay. 
——o — 


Z. A. asks the following question: ‘A 
religious house being seised of the advowson 
of A.a Vicar was regularly endowed. On 
the Dissolution, the advowson and rectorial 
tithes came to the Crown, and were granted 
toalayman. After a considerable time had 
passed, the gentleman who was in possession 
conveyed them to the Vicar for the time 
being, or in trust for him. They have been 
so enjoyed ever since. Is the Church now 
a Rectory or a Vicarage ?” 

A Constant Reaper is informed that 
Sir Bevil Granville, slain on Lansdown in 
1642, was father of John first Earl of Bath 
of that name. The family of Granville is 
now represented by the Marquesses of Lans- 
downe, Bath, and Stafford, who are all de- 
scended from females of that house. 
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Mr. Ursayn, Dec. 25. 
| ee many of our ancient cus- 
toms, the celebration of Christ- 
mas, according to the manner of our 
Medieval ancestors, is rapidly falling 
into decay in the Metropolis and all 
the larger cities and towns of the 
empire, where the festivities at this 
riod of the year bear little resem- 
lance to those of olden time, when 
the ‘ busy housewife’ was usually en- 
gaged for weeks in the din of prepara- 
tion before this festal season arrived. 
In the villages, however, and less po- 
pulous places of the kingdom, where 
there is not so much diversity of life 
to engage or amuse the mind, the spirit 
of ancient Christmas still remains. 
Among our agricultural classes in parti- 
cular, who at this season enjoy a kind 
of respite from their annual labours, 
Christmas appears to be peculiarly 
grateful; and young and old seem to 
be inspired with the love of mirth and 
domestic jollity. With them the cele- 
bration of Christmas has undergone 
little variation. Though the forms, 
wherever refinement prevails, are occa- 
sionally different, still the spirit by 
which this annual rejoicing is actuated, 

is nearly the same all over England. 
Our ancestors considered Christmas 
in the double light of a holy comme- 
moration and a cheerful festival; and 
accordingiy distinguished it by vaca- 
tion from business, merriment, and 
hospitality. They seemed eagerly bent 
on making themselves and every one 
around them happy. The great hall 
resounded with the tumultuous joys of 
servants and tenants, and the gambols 
they played served as amusement to the 
master of the mansion and his family. 
Ben Jonson has given us a curious 
epitome of these revels in his Masque 
of Christmas, where he has personified 
the season and its attributes. —The 
characters introduced in this farce are 
Misrule, Carel, Mince-Pie, Gamboll, 
Post and Pair, New Year’s Gift, Mum- 
ming, Wassall Offering, and Babie- 
Coche. Of the conviviality which 
reigned at this time of the year, a cor- 
rect estimate may be formed from a 
few lines by the author of ‘the Hespe- 
rides, who, in addressing a friend at 
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Christmas, makes the following re- 
quest :— 
When your faces shine 
With bucksome meate and capering wine, 
Remember us in cups full crowned, 
Until the roasted chestnuts leape 
For joy to see the fruits ye rea 
From the plump chalice, and the cup 
That tempts till it be tossed up 
* * * * ¥#  carouse 
Till Liber Pater twirles the house 
About your ears. 
Then to the bag-pipe all address, 
Till sleep takes place of wearinesse : 
And thus throughout the Christmas playes 
Frolic the full twelve holidayes. 

It is to rustic life we must now look 
for what remains of the customs prac- 
tised by our ancestors during thisseason. 
There the relics of many of these 
unobjectionable frolics still remain. 
The North has its ‘ fool’s plough,’ 
and the people of Cornwall their 
‘ goose-dances.’ The latter continue 
to exhibit a hunch-a-back man, called 
the ‘ King of Christmas,’ and some- 
times the Father; and customs not very 
dissimilar may be traced at the present 
moment in several other countries. 

In London and all commercial towns 
the observances of Auld lang syne are 
much sooner forgotten than in the 
country; but even in these crowded 
marts we still meet with remnants of. 
Christmas Gamlols. In the panto- 
mimic representations we have shews 
typical of the ancient Christmas Masques. 
Blindman’s Buff, Hunt the Slipper, 
The game of Goose, Snap Dragon, 
Push Pin, and dancing, form the 
amusements of the younger part of the 
assemblage; whilst cards occupy the 
elders. 

The Yule Clogs and Christmas 
Candles have, it is true, given way in 
many instances to blazing coal fires 
and lights of more moderate dimen- 
sions; but the rites, religious and fes- 
tive, of Christmas Eve, still coutinue 
to be as regularly performed as ever. 
We have no longer the Yule Song or 
the Vule Cukes; but then we have 
Carols and Mince-pies; and though 
the latter are not usually embossed with 
the figures of the Saviour, we do not 
fail to remember the religious origin of 
the ceremonial which has led to their 
manufacture *. 





* There is little doubt but that Christmas and its accompanying festivities were origi- 
nally derived from the classical Pagans. Benson, in his Chronology, says, that Christ was 
not born at this season of the year, but probably in April or May, of the Julian year 1709, 
(the present date being merely that of tradition,) or nearly four years before the vulgar era : 


Gent. Mac. December, 1828. 


4. 
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We do not certainly contribute, as 
in days of yore, our Christmas Boxes 
to furnish our more indigent brethren 
with the means of obtaining from the 
Clergy absolution for the offences of 
the past yearf¢; but we bestow them 
still in order to enable them to procure 
for themselves and their families a good 
joint and a pudding for Christmas Day. 
Neither do we keep open house for 
the reception of the con. the halt, and 
the blind; yet they are not wholly ne- 
glected on these occasions, They are, 
we believe, usually furnished with 
coals and blankets, to enable them to 
meet the inclemencies of the winter 
season ; and in lieu of being provided 
with the means of indulging in one or 
two days’ drunkenness and debauchery, 
receive, in most places, an addition to 
their comforts ae more lasting and 
solid description than a few hours 
wassail and merriment could possibly 
afford them. 

The noisy revels by which our an- 
cestors were wont to distinguish them- 
selves at Christmas, have now given 
place to mere family parties, certainly 
as happy though perhaps less jovial than 
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Other changes have sprung up dur- 
ing the last century, which have con- 
duced in some measure to abridge the 
innocent pleasures of this festivous 
portion of the year. The following 
good old Christmas Song, preserved 
in Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1695, 
is, however, quite as applicable now as 
at the time it was written, though 
methodism and cant may unite in con- 
demning the sentiments it conveys: 


« A Christmas Song. 
«¢ Now thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minc’d-pies and plumb-porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer ; 
With pig, goose, and capon, 
The best that may be, 
So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 


Observe how the chimneys 
Do smoak all about, 
The cooks are providing 
For dinner, no doubt ; 
But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 
O may they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year! 


With holly and ivy 








those of which they are the archetypes. So green and so gay; 





yet Christmas day, which is really uncertain, we have made certain; while Good Friday, 
which is certain, is made of varying date The most ancient author whom we find using 
the modern mode of dating, Anno Domini, is the venerable Bede, who published his Eccle- 
siastical History in 751. It was adopted in France under King Pepin, and fully established 
in the reign of Charlemagne. 

+ Christmas Boxes may be assimilated to, and probably originated from the Roman 
Paganalia, which were instituted by Servius Tullius, and celebrated in the beginning of the 
year. An altar was erected in every village, where persons gave money. The apprentices’ 
boxes were formerly made of pottery ; and Aubrey mentions a pot in which Roman denarii 
were found, resembling in appearance an apprentice’s earthen Christmas-box. Count 
Caylus gives two of these Paganalian boxes; one exhibiting Ceres seated between two 
figures standing, the other with a head of Hercules. The heathen plan was commuted in 
the Middle Age to collections for masses, in order to absolve the debaucheries of the 
seasons, which servants were unable to pay. The Romish Priests had Masses said for 
almost every thing : if a ship went out to the Indies, the Priests had a Box in her, under 
the protection of some Saint : and for Masses, as their cant was, to be said for them to that 
saint, &c. the poor people must put in something into the Priest’s Box, which was not 
opened till the ship’s return. The Mass at that time was called Christ-mass: the Box 
ealled Christ-mass Box, or money gathered against that time, that Masses might be made 
by the Priests to the Saints to forgive the people the debaucheries of that time: and from 
this, servants had the liberty to get box money, that they too might be enabled to pay the 
Priest for his Masses, knowing well the truth of the proverb, ‘ No Penny, no Pater Nos- 
ters’. ‘¢ The Christmas Box (says the author of the Connoisseur) was formerly the bounty 
of well-disposed people, who were willing to contribute something towards rewarding the in- 
dustrious, and supplying them with necessaries. But the gift is now almost demanded asa 
right; and our journeymen, apprentices, &c. are grown so polite, that instead of reserving 
their Christmas Box for its original use, their ready cash serves them only for pocket- 
money ; and instead of visiting their friends and relations, they commence the fine gentle- 
men of the week.” The bestowing of Christmas Boxes, indeed, is one of those absurd 
customs of gas | which, till within these few years, had spread itself almost into a na- 
tional grievance. The butcher and the baker sent their journeymen and apprentices to 
levy contributions on their customers, who were paid back again in fees to the servants of 
the different families. The tradesmen had, in consequence, a pretence to lengthen out 
his bill, and the master and mistress to lower the wages on account of the vails. 
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We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day, 
With bays and rosemary, 
And lawrel compleat, 

And every one now 
Is a king in conceit. 
c= @ 4 


But as for curmudgeons, 
Who will not be free, 

I wish they may die 
On the three-legged tree.” 


Notwithstanding the changes which 
have taken place in our Christmas ob- 
servances, the same spirit of benevo- 
lence and earnest desire to see all our 
poorer dependants happy about us, still 
exists with little or no diminution; 
and there still continues, at this season 
of the year, a disposition to works of 
charity and beneficence, which the 
selfish refinements of modern manners 
will, we trust, never entirely dissipate. 

In the principal cities and towns on 
the Continent and Peninsula, the fes- 
tival of Christmas, as in England, is 
much altered in its ceremonies; but in 
the country towns, a similar spirit to 
the days of old is still retained. 

In the North of Germany there is a 
Christmas custom described by Cole- 
ridge, which cannot be too strongly re- 
commended and encouraged in our 
own country. The children make little 
presents to their parents, and to each 
other; and the parents to their chil- 
dren. For three or four months before 
Christmas the girls are all busy, and 
the boys save up their pocket money 
to buy these presents. hat the pre- 
sent is to be, is cautiously kept secret. 
On the evening before Christmas-day, 
one of the wre. Pon is lighted up by 
the children, into which the parents 
must not go; a great yew bough is 
fastened on the table at a little distance 
from the wall, a multitude of little 
tapers are fixed in the bough, but not 
so as to burn it till they are nearly con- 
sumed ; and coloured paper, &c. hangs 
and flutters from the twigs. Under 
this bough the children lay out in great 
order the presents they mean for their 
parents, still concealing in their pockets 
what they intend for each other. Then 
the parents are introduced, and each 
presents his little gift; they then bring 
out the remainder, one by one, from 
their pockets, and present them with 
kisses and embraces. On the next 
day, in the great parlour, the parents 
lay out on the table the presents for 
the children: a scene of more sober 
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joy succeeds; as on this day, after an 
old custom, the mother says privately 
to each of her daughters, and the father 
to his sons, that which he has observed 
most praiseworthy, and that which 
was most faulty in their conduct. 

In the smaller towns and villa 
throughout North Germany (and for- 
merly in the large towns and cities), 
these presents are sent by the parents 
to a man who, in high buskins, a 
white robe, a mask, and an enormous 
flax wig, personates Knecht Rupert, 
t. e. the Servant Rupert. On Christ- 
mas night he goes round to every 
house, and says, that Jesus Christ, 
his master, sent him thither. The 
parents and elder children receive 
him with great pomp and reverence, 
while the little ones are most terribly 
frightened. He then inquires for the 
children, and, according to the cha- 
racter which he hears from the pa- 
rents, he gives them the intended pre- 
sent, as if they came out of Heaven 
from Jesus Christ. Or, if they should 
have been bad children, he gives the 
parents a rod, and, in the name of his 
master, recommends them to use it 
frequently.— A bout seven or eight years 
old the children are let into the secret, 
and it is curious how faithfully they 
keep it. 

In Spain it was formerly a general 
custom, at Christmas, among people of 
family, to prepare for an almost public 
exhibition one or two rooms of the 
house, where, upon a clumsy imitation 
of rocks and mountains, a great num- 
ber of baby-houses and clay figures, 
imitating the commonest actions of life, 
were placed amongst a multitude of 
lamps and tapers. A ruinous stable, 
surrounded by sheep and cattle, was 
seen in the front of the room, with the 
figures of Joseph, Mary, and some 
shepherds, ineclien in adoration of the 
child in the manger—an act which an 
ass and an ox imitated with the greatest 
composure. This collection of pup- 
pets, called naciemento, were madea 
pretext for collecting a large party, and 

assing several nights in dancing, &c. 

he room being illuminated aftersunset, 
not only the friends of the family were 
entitled to enjoy the festivities of the 
evening, but any gentleman, giving 
his name at the door, might introduce 
one or more ladies, who, if but known 
by sight to the master of the house, 
would be requested to join in the 
amusements which followed. These 
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were singing, dancing, and not unfre- 
oer ve taken from the old 

panish plays, and known by the name 
of Relaciones. Recitation was consi- 
dered till lately as an accomplishment 
both in males and females; and persons 
who were known to be skilled in that 
art stood up, at the request of the com- 
pany, to deliver a speech, with all the 
gesticulations of the old school, just as 
others gratified their friends by per- 
forming upon an instrument. A slight 
refreshment of the Christmas cakes 
called oxaldres, and sweet wines or 
home-made liqueurs, was enough to 
free the house from the imputation of 
meanness. 

The present nacimientos, however, 
seldom afford amusement to strangers ; 
and, with the exception of singing 
carols to the sound of the zambomia, 
little remains of the old festivities. 
This is general in most parts of Spain 
at this season, though never used at 
any other. A slender shoot of reed 
(arundo donax) is fixed in the centre 
of a piece of parchment, without per- 
forating the skin, which, softened by 
moisture, is tied like a drum-head round 
the mouth of a large earthern jar. The 
parchment when dry acquires a great 
tension, and the reed being slightly 
covered with wax, allows the clenched 
hand to glide up and down, producing 
a deep hollow sound of the same kind 
as that which proceeds from the tam- 
bourin when rubbed with the middle 
finger. TIAN. 


Mr. Ursan, 

F yew following pages contain the 
substance of my observations dur- 
ing a short stay in Kent, which I 
made this summer. I arrived at head- 

quarters on Tuesday, July 22. 
Maidstone. The Church of All- 
Saints is a stately edifice, consisting of 
a nave, chancel, and two ailes. The 
nave and chancel are separated from 
the ailes by a magnificent range of 
nine arches, opposite each of which 
there is a large Gothic window. The 
uniformity of the building has been de- 
stroyed by the erection of a vestry 
against one of these, which has of ne- 
cessity been closed up. There are 
windows at each end of the ailes, and 
a very fine one at the western extremity 
of the nave. Over the side windows 
are ranged smaller ones of two lights 
each. The whole character of the in- 
terior is imposing in the highest de- 
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gree, and no less admirable for its airy 
and light appearance, than the solid 
grandeur of its architecture. The chan- 
cel is separated from the nave by a 
large arch springing from the third 
pillar across the body of the Church, 
and two smaller ones stretching over 
the ailes. 

The ancient oak stalls belonging to 
the brethren of the College of All- 
Saints adjoining this edifice, still re- 
main: they are twenty-eight in num- 
ber, and are ornamented beneath the 
seats with carvings, some of which 
have been engraved in your Magazine. 
These sculptures are as follow: 1 & 2, 
Headand foliage. 3. Three escutcheons, 
each charged with three roundels, 2 & 
1. over all a label of three points, on 
each, three roundels. 4, 5, 6. Foliage 
and flowers. 7 same as 3. label points 
charged each with three crescents. 8. 
Foliage, &c. g same as 3. label points 
charged each with one mullet. 10. The 
archipiescopal arms, impaling those 
last described, with this difference, that 
mitres are substituted for mullets on 


the label. 11 to 18. The old seats have 
been removed. 19. Three lions’ heads 
cabossed. 20. Foliage. 21. Three es- 


cutcheons bearing each a Calvary cross. 
These charges have been hacked about 
so as to be almost obliterated. The 
same remark will apply to those on 
the pall of the Archbishop (on stall 10), 
as also to that on an escutcheon over 
the splendid tomb on the south side of 
the chancel. Surely the rage of the 
puritans and iconoclasts was not a zeal 
according to knowledge, since it led 
them thus to mutilate and destroy the 
most appropriate symbol of our holy 
faith. Camden furnishes’ us with a 
key for unlocking this mystery, when 
he tells us (under Canterbury) ‘‘ what 
a pall is.” 22. Foliage. 23. A gro- 
tesque half-length figure, with a culi- 
nary utensil in each hand, and roses. 
24. A half-length figure of an angel 
and foliage. 25. Foliage. 26. A head, 
with forked beard aud mustachios. 
27. Foliage. 28. Three escutcheons, 
a chevron engréled between three bay- 
leaves. 

On the north side of the communion- 
table, and fronting the principal en- 
trance, is a light Gothic skreen of 
wood, white-washed over. On the op- 
posite side of the altar are the remains 
of five very costly stone stalls, sur- 
mounted by as many turrets of open 
work, terminating in crocketed pin- 
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nacles. The font is not ancient, and 
was probably the gift of one-of the 
Astleys, as it bears their arms as well 
as those of the town, and our most reli- 
gious and gracious Sovereign. Over the 
Jast, this scripture: ‘ 

FEARE GOD, HONOVR Y KING. 


On the south side of the chancel is 
a magnificent altar tomb, supposed to 
mark the burial place of one of the 
Woodville or Wydville family, who 
possessed The Mote, a seat of consider- 
able antiquity in the neighbourhood, 
and now occupied by Lord Romney. 
This may be the monument referred 
to in an epitaph of the Tuftons (who 
afterwards held the same estate), 
placed against one of the pillars, and 
surmounted by a marble bust with two 
small recumbent figures beneath it, of 
exquisite workmanship, as ‘* ye tombe 
of ye fownder of this Church,” since 
there can be little doubt that the per- 
son here interred was a considerable be- 
nefactor to, if not the actual founder of 
this beautiful edifice, as the arms which 
ornament his tomb are to be found in 
other parts of the Church, particularly 
on the wooden seats before described. 
It consists of a large slab of Bethersden 
marble, having indents, in which the 
brass figure of an ecclesiastic*, under 
a Gothic canopy, and three smaller 
effigies with similar decorations, have 
been inlaid. At the back, and at each 
end of the recess, are figures al-fresco, 
so shamefully defaced, that it is almost 
impossible to say for whom they were 
intended. One is very like the com- 
mon representations of St. Katherine, 
for whom it was most probably de- 
signed. Another I conclude to be a 
portraiture of the Virgin, as an angel 
is kneeling before it with a label from 
his mouth; the inscription which it 
formerly bore is so completely defaced, 
that not a letter is distinctly legible: 
the word Ape with an illuminated 
initial, may with some difficulty be 
decyphered. A fourth figure, still 
more imperfect, remains, and at the 
foot of the tomb, another, habited as 
an Archbishop, mitred, and holding a 
crosier, which with one something 
similar at the opposite extremity, is in 
a very creditable state of preservation. 





* From the outline merely, it is hardly 
safe to hazard this opinion, especially as the 
tomb is currently believed to commemorate 
one of the ancestors of Edward the Fourth’s 
Queen. 


All Saints Church, Maidstone. 
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A canopy of elegant Gothic stone- 
work covers the whole: it consists of 
four arches rising in florid pinnacles, 
with two of smaller dimensions on 
each side. These are ornamented with 
coats of arms, which it is impossible 
to describe correctly, as they have been 
carelessly re-painted by some person ill- 
versed in heraldry. 

Between the wooden benches be- 
fore described, and fronting the altar, 
though at some distance from it, is 
the tomb of Archbishop Courtney, It 
consists of an immense slab of grey 
stone, having indents of a figure nearly 
as large as life, with mitre and crosier, 
under a Gothic canopy, and surrounded 
by smaller figures similarly placed. 
Immediately adjoining it there is a 
fragment of another memorial : part of 
the word [Requ ]iescat in Lombardick 
characters, is ali that remains of the 
inscription. 

Beside the altar, between two up- 
right marble figures beautifully exe- 
cuted, representing Sir John Astley 
and his Lady, is a verbose epitaph on 
the defunct. Above it, in two re- 
cesses, are similar effigies, though con- 
siderably smaller, with inscriptions on 
stones projecting from the monument, 
and fronting each other, commemora- 
tive of the Right Worshipful John 
Astley, and Margaret his wife, one of 
the Grey family. 

Below these isa large slab of polished 
marble, standing on pedestals, and or- 
namented with an escutcheon of the 
Astley arms. At the back of what 
was formerly one of the stone stalls al- 
luded to, which has been sadly muti- 
lated, the better to admit of its being 
placed there, is this inscription : 


*‘To y® never dying memorie of that 
great souldier and person of honor, Lord 
Jacob Asteley, Barron of Reading. 


EPITAPH. 
‘¢ Let th’ Island Voyage (in y® Van) speake 


forth 
Thy youthfvl valour, thy all-daring worth ; 
Next Neweport battell, where thou didst p’fer 
Honour to life: There made an Officer 
By famous Orange (thy great Generall), 
Under whose sword (yt day) Spayn’s force 
did fall. 
What cloudes of Nations could I rayse for 
thee, 
And each one would a glorious witness bee, 
As Holland, Denmarke, and vast Germany, 
All grieve thy losse : Honour thy memory. 
England (thy mother) crown’d thy hoary head 
With Major-General: Here in honour’s bedd 
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Thou now dost rest: and with more honor 
thé 

These times afford unto a noble man. 

Faith, valour, conduct, all in Souldier should 

Or could be wished for, this tombe doth in- 


fold. 

A° D’ni 1653. Obiit 27 die Februarij, 
1651-2. 

Adjoining this monument, there is 
another belonging to the same family *, 
with which the Knatclibulls, ancestors 
of one of the present representatives of 
the county, were connected. 

There are memorials to the families 
of Marsham and Carkaredg; in other 
parts of this Church a brass, com- 
memorating Richard Beeston, Clerke, 
Master of Artes (ob. 1640), exhibiting 
effigies of himself, his wife, four sons, 
and three daughters; and a very singu- 
Jar monument on one of the pillars, 
shewing the pedigree and alliances of 
the Beales, one of whom was formerly 
Mayor of Maidstone. 

In the Church-yard there are few 
epitaphs worthy of note. Near the 
south side of the Church, however, 
there is one singular for the longevity 
of the party it commemorates. 

«* Here lyeth interr’d the body of Joan 
Heath, who departed this life June y* 4th, 
1706, aged 104 years.” 

In the wall facing the belfry are 
these lines : 

*¢ Stop, Ringers, all; and cast an eye, 
You in your Glory: so once was I. 


What I have been, as you may see, 
Which now is in the Belfree.” 


This doggrel, which as it reads is 
little better than sheer nonsense, was 
no doubt intended to couvey the same 
salutary truth as is expressed in the 
first line of this inscription on Thomas 
Denny, ob. 1527. 

*¢ As I am, so shall ye be, 

Now pray for me in your charity, 

With a Pater-noster and an Ave 

For the rest of the soul of Thamas Denny.” 

This cautionary statement has figur- 
ed in many an epitaph prior even to 
this period. Perhaps the earliest spe- 
cimen is that of Robert de Marisco, 
Bishop of Durham, ob. 1217, which 
has this line: 

** Quod sum vos eritis.” 


The new Church, now erecting in 
the eastern suburbs of the town, is to 





* See notices of others of the Astley 
monuments at Maidstone, in vol. Lxvil. 
548, Epir. 


Town of Maidstone. 
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be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It 


is so advantageously placed, that not 
only the steeple, but a considerable 
art of the body may be seen from the 
ndon-road. It is built of Kentish 
rag-stone, chiefly from the quarries 
about Boughton-Monchelsea. It has 
no portico; the monotony of the front 
elevation, which is approached by steps, 
being relieved by four pilasters and a 
plain pediment, above which rises a 
square tower, supporting a spire neither 
lofty nor elegant. The interior, though 
exceedingly plain, is airy and cheerful, 
and the free sittings are very numerous. 


The county Jail is a handsome build- 
ing. ‘The Sessions- house, recently 
erected in front of it, was designed by 
Mr. Smirke, and is fitted up in a 
costly style. 

On St. Faith’s Green, formerly stood 
** one Chapel or house called St. Faith's 
Chapel,” with its Churchyard adjoin- 
ing. The foundation of the walls, 
and some of the buttresses, are still 
standing, and a narrow passage at the 
back of the premises, retains the name 
of Bone-alley, from the quantity of 
human remains found there. 

There is a house in the high street 
called Astley-house, from a tradition that 
it was formerly occupied by that family. 
It is not so ancient as many others in 
the town, although pretty currently 
supposed to be the oldest. It is divided 
by a triple series of bay-windows, and 
the cornice between the first and second 
stories into eight compartments, orna- 
mented with foliage and figures in bas- 
relief. On one side of the centre pro- 
jection are representations of Justice 
and Charity ; and on the other, figures 
of Ageand ae under anescutcheon, 
bearing these arms: On a cross, a lion 
passant ; supporters, two leoparids, du- 
cally-gorged and corded. Crest, a Pe- 
gasus, or winged horse. Motto, ‘* De 
percipientia Dei.” These are generally 
supposed to be the Astley arms, al- 
though those on the tombs before men- 
tioned bear no resemblance to them. 

At the back of the Town-hall is an 
old-fashioned house, ornamented with 
the Royal arms and Prince of Wales’s 
feathers in stucco. 

These particulars are all that I have 
been able to collect regarding the King’s 
town and parish of Maidstone. M 
peregrinations in the neighbourhood 
shall now proceed to set down in order 
of time. 


Wednesday, July 23. Over Rocky- 
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hill, so called from its firm soil and ele- 
vated site, by the Reservoir-house, 
whence the town is supplied with water, 
to a quarry, where I saw some masses 
of stone, which had been blown with 
gunpowder; and remarked that they 
were separated by three radii into frag- 
ments of nearly the same angles, which 
I am told is invariably the case. Can 
this be accounted for? The work- 
men had recently discovered an ante- 
diluvian cave, in which, omnegt the 
remains of many other animals, the 
jaw of a fox, and some bones of birds 
were found imbedded in a stratum of 
soft earth. The stone is called Kentish- 
rag, and has been dug from the quar- 
ries in this neighbourhood from a very 
remote period. In Rymer’s Foedera, 
there is a copy of an order for ‘* Septem 
millium lapidum pro gunnis de diversis 
sortibus, una cum sufficienti stuffura 
lapidum pro eisdem, tam infra Quarre- 
ras de Madeston hithe quam alibi.” 
It is dated 5 Henry V. and addressed to 
John Louth and John Benet, masons 
at Maidstone. Some cannon-balls of 
this material, brought from Leeds Castle 
in this county, and now or lately in 
the possession of a gentleman resident 
at Maidstone, may possibly be part of 
this identical seven thousand. 

By water to Allington. Explored 
the remains of the Castle, which are 
considerable. It consists of twoCourts ; 
the first, entered through a spacious 
gateway*, contains on its south side that 
“faire house built by Sir Tho. Wiat, 
senior, a most learned Knight,” the 
ambition of whose son caused the over- 
throw of *< himself and his state.” 

** Erth wynneth uppon erth both castellys 
and towris, 

Then sayth erth to erth, ¢ this is alle owres,” 

But whe’ erth uppon erth hath builded all 
hys bowrys, [showris tT.” 

Than shall orth for erth suffer sharpe 

It commands a fine view of the 
river, and the beautiful meadows 
through which it flows. Though now 
disused as a dwelling-house, it might 
be made a most delightful retreat, cal- 
culated as it is, from its picturesque si- 
tuation and appearance, not less than 
its historical associations, to inspire the 
mind with feelings of the deepest in- 





* Represented and well described by Mr. 
Fisher in vol. uxxx1. i. p. 209. 

+ These verses form part of a poem (two 
stanzas of which have excited some discus- 


sion in your pages) ascribed to one W. 
Billyng. 


Tour in Kent.—Allington Castle, &c. 
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terest. The tranquil Medway, the 
grey walls of the Castle, with its an- 
cient dove-cote, roofless and fast moul- 
dering away; the luxuriant ivy man- 
tling its hoary battlements ; the soft air 
whispering through the opposite woods, 
fraught with music from the ‘¢ lytel 
byrdes which sing so swete;” the 
vivid hues of the surrounding land- 
scape, relieved here and there by masses 
of less gaudy verdure, and clumps of 
forest trees, all conspire to render this 
seclusion a place where one may not 
only ‘‘ think down hours to moments,” 
but in the contemplation of such 
gentle scenes ‘“ grow rich on that 
which never taketh rust.” 

At one of the corners of the inner 
ward stands the keep now in ruins; 
the steps, as high as the first-floor 
landing, being sufficiently perfect to 
enable the visitor to attain that post, 
the walls on each side are inscribed 
with many an obscure rude name. 
But higher than this, persons rarely 
venture ; and then it is at the risk of 
their lives, by means of fragments of 
stone jutting out of the wall. 

Great part of the Castle is inhabited, 
the present tenant is a representative of 
the ancient family of Fauchon. 

Thursday, July 24. In the evening to 
Mount Ararat, a delightful eminence 
overlooking a bit of Swiss scenery. 
By the stream mentioned in Camden, 
as turning no less than 13 fulling 
millst, to Loose, so called, possibly, 
from the circumstance of its waters 
losing themselves, and emerging again 
in this village. Im the Church-yard 
there is an immense yew, the exact 
girth of which I was unable to take, 
in consequence of its being enclosed 
with a high paling, as close, however, 
as it was practicable to place it, with- 
out injuring the tree. Each side of 
this fence, which is heptagonal, mea- 
sures 5 feet 6 in. making the whole 
circumference, 38 feet 6 inches, which 
cannot be much more than that of the 
tree itself. From Loose, by a beauti- 
ful head of water, to Boughton Mon- 
chelsea§. 

Friday, 25. To Deptling and Thurn- 
ham, above which village are some 
remains of a Castle, on a site the most 
commanding that can be imagined. 
The ruins consist of small portions of 





t The mills on this stream are now 
mostly for the manufacture of paper. 
§ Pronounced Bought-on, and not Bough- 


ton, 
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two parallel walls; another of some 
length running at right angles from 
one of these, and covered with ivy, 
and the foundation of other erections 
dispersed about the hills on which it 
stood. In the first-mentioned of these 
are two semi-circular arches, closed 
up, and opposite them two of narrower 
dimensions remaining open. The ma- 
terial is flint, perforated with a num- 
ber of small holes, and otherwise much 
injured by time. I was informed bya 
resident on the spot, that about twelve 
or thirteen years since, many anti- 
quities were dug up here, consisting of 
arrow and spear heads, with some 
implements of brass; at Deptling, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, many 
remains have been found (see Gent. 
Mag. xciv. pt. ii. p. 112). From 
Thurnham, along the summit of that 
chain of hills, familiarly styled the 
Back-bone of Kent, from which the 
views are uncommonly extensive, 
through thickets and brakes, until the 
open country is regained at a point 
over the village of Boxley, where there 
is a stone with this inscription : 


“* Here I was set 

With labour 

great. Judg as 

you pleas ’twas 

for your ease. 14.9 [qu.16.9.”] 


The purpose for which this stone 
was erected cannot be determined 
with any certainty. It has the ap- 
pearance of a stepping-block for ena- 
bling horsemen to mount ; or perhaps 
some worthy frere of the neighbouring 
abbey of ‘ Boxele,” willing to do a 
service to kindred minds, caused it to 
be planted here for the ease of such as 
might repair to the delightful eminence 
on which it is set, to meditate at even- 
tide. 

Saturday, 26. By Sandling, socalled 
from the nature of its soil, over a tract 
of land distinguished by the name of 
Tylands (q. d. Tile-lands), to Kit’s 
Coty-house. A writer in your Mag. 
(June last, p. 482,) observes, that the 
flat-stone which rests on the others, 
appears to have been of a sexagonal 
shape. I am happy in being able to 
think with him. It is here represented 
from a sketch made at the time. [ 
regret that I had no means of taking 
the angles, or measuring it correctly, 
though it has suffered so much from 
age, that this would have been to little 


purpose. 


Tour in Kent.—Kit's Coty-house. 
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Two of the stones on which 
rests, are perfectly rectangular, and 
must in my opinion have been reduced 


to that form by art. There are several 
deep cavities in them, as well as in the 
upper one, the principal of which is 
found to contain water even, in the 
driest seasons, a circumstance whith 
the common people thereabouts attri- 
bute to magical agency, though easily 
accounted for on principles purely phi- 
losophical. 

Camden says, Catigern ‘* was buried 
in great state, as "tis thought near 
Ailesford, where those four vast stones 
are pitched on end with others lying 
crossways upon them.” This does not 
in my opinion refer to Kit’s Coty- 
house* (which consists of but three 
uprights, and one horizontal slab), but 
to that heap now thrown downf, in a 
field below, which were standing long 
after the account referred to was written. 

Just beyond Kit’s Coty-house, on 
the opposite side of the road, is a con- 
siderable cliff occasioned by the chalk 
having been dug in large quantities 
from below. The hill above is covered 
with herbage, affording food to the 
cattle which are left to graze there. 
Some time since a luckless steer lying 
up to his ears in-the verdant grass and 
gay flowers which decorate that height, 
experienced the like fate with that bull 
which Spenser has rendered so famous 
in his “ Visions of the World’s Vanitie.” 
. a brize a scorned little creature 
Through his faire hide his angrie sting did 

threaten, 
And vext so sore, that all his goodly feature 
And all his plenteous pasture nought him 
pleased.” 

The poor animal, mad with pain, 

rushed heedlessly forward, and bound- 


* Or, as he has it, Keith Coty-house. 
t+ Described in vol. xcrv. pt. i. p, 125. 
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ing over the fearful precipice, thun- 
dered down the chasm, not however 
without one desperate but fruitless 
effort to regain his footing, and a deep 
sullen moan, in which all the eloquence 
of helpless misery, and all the energies 
of feeling were concentrated. 

To Rochester. The former unsightly 
extinguisher on the Cathedral has been 
taken down, and substituted by a 
square Gothic tower, with pinnacles 
at the angles. 

To Gravesend, and back by same route. 

Monday, July 28. Through Stock- 
bury Valleys to King’s-ferry. Over to 
Shepey and across the Marshes, which 
are famous for producing mushrooms 
in gteat quantities, to Queenborough. 
This town was visited by Hogarth and 
his party in their five days ramble. 
The Church, we are told in the narra- 
tive of their adventures, is ill-built and 
low, and contains ‘* nothing of curio- 
sity.” With this statement I cannot 
entirely agree, the ceiling being boarded 
over, and clumsily painted with clouds 
and cherubim. Occasional openings 
shew the blue heavens, studded with 
stars of rather more than the first mag- 
nitude, and interspersed with some ex- 
quisite holy families, after Raphael—a 
long long, very long way after him. 
On the walls are large tablets, in- 
scribed with texts of Scripture ; and 
over the porch these words, ‘‘ Holiness 
to the Lord,” have been engraved, but 
are now whitewashed over and painted 
instead. There are no monuments of 
peculiar interest. The font is not an- 
cient, and was probably the gift of 
“Nicholas Taylar,Juret, of this towne,” 
whose name it bears. On one of its 
) sides this figure is engraven. 
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It may represent part of the Castle 
which stood here, and which was one 
of considerable note and antiquity. 

There is an epitaph in the Church- 
yard inscribed with these sensible verses: 


** Stay, passinger, and marke before thou 
passe [glasse. 
Thine own condition in Death’s looking- 
Thou that dost reade these lines shalt lye 
among [long ; 
Wormes, bones, and rotten carkesses ere 
There are some thousands ful of life to day, 
Shall by to-morrow this time sleep in clay, 
And friend! for aught that any mortal knows, 
Thou maist be marked out for one of those. 
Let, therefore, these dead lines remember 
thee 
How well prepared thou hadst need to bee, 
Soe thou shalt gaine by looking one this 
tombe, 
A better life then from thy mother’s wombe.” 


Hence to Sheerness, remarkable for 
nothing but its Dock-yard and Garri- 
son. Here, as well as on the borders 
of that arm of water which cuts off 
Shepey from the main land, I observed 
a marine production called Water-gall. 
It is a whitish jelly-like substance, in 
size nearly equal to the crown ofa man’s 
hat, of considerable thicknessin thecen- 
tre, but tapering gradually towards the 
circumference, furnished with four rays, 
about as large as the little finger, fixed 
near the middle. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it imparts a tingling sensa- 
tion when brought into contact with 
the body, an effect owing probably to 
some electric properties which it may 
possess. 

Wednesday, 30. To Cosington, to 
the left of the road to Chatham. It 
formerly belonged to a family of that 
name, one of whom held it temp. Ed. I. 
In the neighbouring Church of St. 
Peter, Aylesford, there is this inscrip- 
tion: 

‘* Hic iacet Joh’es Cosington, Armiger : 
qui obiit ... die Mensis Aprilis, Anno D'’ni 
Mill’imo ccccxvi. et Sarai uxor eius, 
q’t’m anim’b’s p’pie’tur deus. Amen.” 


Walter Colepepper was seised of 
“ Cosintone manor” in 1 Edw. IIL. 
The old mansion is now rased to the 
ground, with the exception of a small 
portion of the wall, containing two 
recesses formerly used as fire-places, 
which being partially overgrown with 
ivy, forms a picturesque object. 

Thére is a spring of water here 
which possesses the singular property 
of encrusting flints and other sub- 
stances immersed in it with a pink 
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chalky coat. The stream-head is a 
beautifully secluded spot, thickly sut- 
rounded with ash and other trees, 
which render it a delightful retreat 
from the ‘¢ garish eye of day.” » The 
water at its source is of very consider- 
able depth, but so clear that the mi- 
hutest object may be seen at the bot- 
tom. From this place it escapes over 
a barrier of stones heaped promis- 
cuously together, and gurgles through 
an avenue of considerable length, on 
the outskirts of which its music is dis- 
tinctly to be heard. It is an excellent 
trout-stream, the waters in a small 
basin near the house being literally 
alive with fish. These ponds are de- 
scribed in an escheat, taken in 25 Ed. I. 


when the estate belonged to Stephen . 


de Cosington. 

*€ Cosington—de vivariis ib’m perturba- 
tis et piscib’ asportatis,” co. Kanc. 

Thursday, 31. To Bowley Abley, 
once notorious as the scene of a “ pious 
fraud.” The principal remains consist 
of a long barn, a brick gateway, and 
lodge, and the boundary wal! thickly 
overgrown with ivy, in which I ob- 
served an oak of considerable magni- 
tude, and apparently in a flourishing 
state, notwithstanding the rigid soil in 
which it grows, the roots in several 
places where they had displaced parts 
of the wall, being as thick as a man’s 
leg. D. A. Briton. 


Mr, Urzan, Sept. 18. 
O* turning over, lately, the pages 
of your Magazine for the year 
1826, I found at p. 506, vol. xcvt. pt. i. 
the following question etme by 
J. I. for the elucidation of your bio- 
graphical Correspondents ; under which 
signature [ recognise an old and much- 
valued friend, and one likewise, to 
whom 
‘© Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding 
ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strown with flowers.” 


The question is this: ‘* What is 
the History of Canon Bampton, who 
founded the premium for Sermons at 
this Divinity Lecture?” I find one 
John Bampton, the son of Gaspar 
Bampton, gentleman, a native of Salis- 
bury, about the year 1689. He was 
admitied a Commoner of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, March 16, 1705-6, then 
at the age of 17.” 

Now I have no doubt, from the 
perfect correspondence of the dates, 





of Canon Bampion. [Dee: 


that this John Bampton was the pious 
and munificent founder of the endow- 
ment of eight Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mons in the University of Oxford, and 
who proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
as a member of Trinity College, on 
the 27th of June, 1712. 

I am unable, however, to furnish 
any particulars respecting this divine, 
with the exception of the inscription 
that is sculptured on the stone, which 
covers his remains in the north aile of 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
and which is surmounted with the fol- 
lowing arms, viz. three lions rampant, 
impaling, on a chevron, three quatre- 
foils: 

*©H.S.E. Johannes Bampton, A. M. 
hujus Ecclesice Residentiarius, qui obiit die 
Junii 2%, anno Domini 1751, etatis 
suz 61.” 

It appears, therefore, from the above 
inscription, that twenty-nine years 
elapsed before his bequest was carried 
into effect ; as no preacher was ap- 
pointed until the year 1780, when 
James Bandinel, D.D. Fellow of Jesus 
College, and Public Orator, delivered 
the first Divinity Lecture Sermons. 

As Mr. Chalmers, in his ‘ History 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings attached to the University of 
Oxford,” has omitted the name of 
John Bampton in the list of eminent 
men educated at Trinity College; as 
also in that of the Bishops, the name 
of Edward Cressett, who proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. on the 28th of 
Nov. 1722, and who was_ succes- 
sively Canon of Christ Church, Dean 
of Hereford, and Bishop of Lan- 
daff, I trust and hope that my. inge- 
nious friend, Mr. Skelton, will not 
fail to insert both in his forthcoming 
excellent and highly-finished work, 
the ‘*.Pietas Oxoniensis.” 

J. I. will perhaps have the kind- 
ness to inform me, through the me- 
dium of these pages, in what church 
the remains of the Rev. Wm. Hud- 
desford, B.D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, Keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, and author of ‘ the 
Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, 
1772,” 2 vols. 8vo., were interred, as 
well as to favour me with any inscrip- 
tion that may have been erected to his 
memory. GIPPOVICENSIS. 


Mr. Ursan, Evesham, Oct. 9. 
HOPE you will allow me to say a 
few words in reply to the commu- 
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nication of “* Quzrens” (p. 207), and, 
when I have done so, to take my leave 
of the subject. 

I grant that the difference between 
my calculation and the statement which 
“‘ Quezrens” had given, is, so far as 
regards the date of the eclipse which 
he supposes to have been the one in 
question, a difference ‘* merely nomi- 
nal.” But I observed, that if ** Qux- 
rens adopted any other than the com- 
mon ‘‘ way of reckoning, he ought to 
have altered the date of Newton's 
eclipse accordingly; for the difference 
of the dates of that and M. Volney’s, 
is not, as ‘‘ Quzrens” states, forty, Gat 
forty-one years; and hence M. Volney’s 
ingenious conjecture to account for the 
forty years will not apply.” 

his is not a merely nominal dif- 
ference. To obviate it, ‘‘ Quzrens” 
says, “* it is stated in a note to Fergu- 
son’s Astronomy, respecting” the 
eclipse of 585 B.C. ** that instead of 
its being referred to the 4th year of the 
48th Olympiad (585=584), that as the 
Olympiads commenced at the summer 
solstice, it was therefore only in the 
end of the third year that it happened 
(May 28); the 3d year of the 48th 
lympiad commencing at the summer 
solstice of the year 586=585 :” that is, 
586 B.C. or, technically,—585. With 
this statement, so far, I agree; but 
**Quezrens” adds, “‘ The eclipse of 
625* is also to be referred to the 3d 
year of the 38th Olympiad (although 
denominated the 4th year), commenc- 
ing at the solstice of. the year 626— 
625.” This is manifestly incorrect; 
for the eclipse happened in Feb. of 
that year, that is, before the 3d year of 
‘the 38th Olympiad commenced ; and, 
consequently, must be referred to the 
2d year of the same Olympiad. The 
eclipse happened in Feb.—625=626 
B.C. The 3d year of the 38th Olym- 
piad commenced at Midsummer—625 
=626 B.C. and the 3d year of the 48th 
(forty years later), at Midsummer— 
585=586 B.C. 1 am confident that if 
** Querens” will again consider this 
for five minutes, he will be convinced 
of the error into which M. Volney has 
led him. 

Theotherdifferences between “ Que- 
rens”’ and myself, respect entirely the 
moon’s acceleration—whether it be a 
fact or ‘* a fiction.” J am convinced, 





* 628 is the number printed, which is, I 
suppose, a typographical error. 
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and every astronomer of the present 
day is convinced, that it is an established 
fact; and no historical discrepancies 
can make me believe that the principles 
on which it rests are erroneous. Those 
principles cannot be explained in lan- 

uage intelligible to general readers ; 
a the following extract from Mr. 
Whiting’s Astronomy will corroborate 
my assertions. 


‘¢ The acceleration of the moon, is a 
term used to express the increase of the 
moon’s mean motion from the sun, com- 
‘ages with the diurnal motion of the earth ; 

y which it appears that from some [till 
lately] uncertain cause, it is now a little 
quicker than it was formerly. Dr. Halley 
was led to the discovery, or suspicion, of 
this acceleration, by comparing the ancient 
eclipses observed at Babylon, &c. and those 
observed by Albategnius in the ninth cen- 
tury, with some of his own time. He could 
not, however, ascertain the quantity of the 
the longitudes of Bag- 
dat, Alexandria, and Aleppo, where the ob- 
servations were made, had not been accu- 
rately determined. But since his time the 
longitude of Alexandria has been ascertained 
by Chazelles; and Babylon, according to 
Ptolemy’s account, lies 50’ east of Alexan- 
dria, From these data Mr. Dunthorne com- 
pared the recorded times of several ancient 
and modern. eclipses, with the calculations 
of those by his own tables, and thereby ve- 
rified the suspicion of Dr. Halley; for he 
found that the same tables gave the moon’s 
place more backward than her true place in 
ancient eclipses, and more forward than her 
true place in later eclipses; and hence he 
concluded that her motion was slower in 
ancient times, and quicker in later times 
than the tables give it. Not content with 
barely ascertaining the fact, he proceeded to 
determine, as well as observation would 
allow, the quantity of the acceleration, and 
by means of an eclipse, of which the most 
authentic account remains, observed at Ba- 
bylon in the year 721 before Christ, he 
found that the beginning of this eclipse was 
about an hour and three quarters sooner 
than the beginning by the tables; and that, 
therefore, the moon’s true place preceded 
her place by computation by about 50’ of a 
degree at that time.” 

*¢ M. de la Place announced to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences the cause of this interest- 
ing discovery in physical astronomy. The 
Academy had at three different times, in 
1762, 70, and 72, offered a premium for the 
elucidation of the subject; but Euler himself 
could find nothing in the theory of attrac- 
tion which could explain it, and the learned 
were ready to conclude [as it seems M. 
Volney did] that the difference between the 
ancient and modern observations were to be 
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regarded as doubtful; but M. Delambre 
having calculated, in 1783, the observations 
made by M. le Paute d’Agelet, at the. Mili- 
tary Academy, has found a new proof of this 
curious phenomenon. We were waiting for 
a satisfactory account from theory, when 
Laplace, who so ingeniously explained, in 
1786, the secular equations of Jupiter and 
Saturn, succeeded so far, after many at- 
tempts, as to reduce that of the moon to 
the laws of universal weight. It is the di- 
minution which exists, and has existed, for 
many centuries in the equation of the solar 
[earth’s] orbit, that is the cause of this 
inequality in the moon; but the diminution 
produced by the planets, will become in the 
Tevolution of ages a real augmentation, so 
that what appears now to ts an acceleration 
in the moon’s motion, will likewise become 
a retardation, and it is nothing more than a 
eriodical: inequality. M. Laplace finds it 
Toy theory, about] 11 seconds for the first 
century, and as this increases nearly as the 
square of tho time, so for the year 720 [or 
721] before our era, it produces a difference 
which exactly corresponds with observation.” 
*¢ By the solution of this problem, which 
had for a long time engaged the attention of 
mathematicians, M. Laplace has given [al- 
most] the last degree of perfection to theo- 
retrical astronomy ; as there is now no 
anomaly in the motion of the heavenly 
dies, that is not satisfactorily accounted 
for, on the simple Newtonian laws of gravi- 
tation.” 


Yours, &c. 


ere 
Mr. Ursayn, London, Nov. 4. 

HE word buy, as appears from 

Johnson’s Dictionary, means to 
“obtain for money ;” a definition to 
which I have nothing to object. But 
a buyer is said to be ‘* he that buys ;” 
and such in truth is the popular ac- 
ceptation of the word. I cannot, how- 
ever, help regretting that it should 
have this meaning: I should prefer to 
have called the money or metal the 
buyer; and for this reason, that he 
who buys is sometimes a purchaser 
and sometimes a barterer—in other 
words, sometimes a consumer and 
sometimes a trader—and calling him a 
buyer in both cases confounds this dis- 
tinction. If, on the other hand, in the 
transaction we call buying, we were to 
call the money or bullion the buyer, 
and so limit the term, [ am prepared to 
show that all the confusion which 
reigns in the treatises relating to this 
subject would at once be cleared up. 
Let us only consider for a moment the 
peculiar character and office of the 
precious metals. Wien by their beauty 
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and texture they had attracted the no- 
tice of the world, and became uni- 
versally desirable, every man was wil- 
ling to give up any commodity he 
could spare for a certain portion of 
them; thus the metals obtained a cha- 
racter which distinguished them from 
every thing else: surely this distinc- 
tion requires a correspondent distinc- 
tion in language. Let us then, while 
we call every thing else commodity, 
call bullion the buyer of commodity :— 
till it acquired this office and charac- 
ter, it was itself commodity. Now, it 
has a peculiar function ; it appears in 
all the markets of the world, and every 
commodity which is for sale yields to 
its offers: bullion then is the buyer of 
every thing except itself, nor would I 
call any one or any thing a buyer, ex- 
cept bullion. The definition of buyer 
in my vocabulary shall be “the thing 
that buys,” and this universally is mo- 
ney or bullion. 
he science of buying has arisen 
entirely out of the peculiar function 
acquired by the precious metals, and a 
class of men has hence been created 
who are a sort of half labourers, that is 
dealers; and another class who live 
without labour, that is, upon the rent 
of money lent on interest, and who 
being only consumers are always 
a money:—doing no labour 
themselves, they are continually em- 
ploying their bullion to buy the la- 
ours of others, and of course the 
greater number of persons who are able 
to accumulate enough to lend and live 
without labour, the greater will be the 
number of labourers wanted ; andagain, 
the greater quantity of money there is 
in any nation, the greater number of 
dealers will find employment. But nei- 
ther of these can increase, unless by a 
superfluity of commodities being pro- 
duced and sold, by which means the 
wealth of nations increases. . 

A nation without bullion mines, 
cannot be honestly rich in money 
without having first accumulated a su- 
perfluity of commodities ; for commo- 
dities must be sold, and money being 
the buyer, is thus obtained. On the 
contrary, a mining nation, being rich 
in metal, its bullion becomes the 


buyer of commodities, and thus sends 
it into the world at large. 

Every person that sells commodities 
for ready money puts the buyer into 
his- purse; and when goods are sold 
upon credit, the presence of the buyer 
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is but suspended ; it will appear when- 


ever payment ismade, 

In Great Britain gold is the legal 
tender, consequently gold is the na- 
tional buyer; itis the buyer of every 
thing except itself. It is even the 
buyer of silver: 

n France, silver being the legal 
tender, is there the national buyer. 
Silver there buys every thing except 
itself, It is even the buyer of gold. 

An admission of these facts, and rea- 
soning upon this datum, would sim- 
plify and reconcile all the jarring opi- 
nions which have so long and obsti- 
nately bewildered all the writers and 
reasoners upon the subjects of bullion, 
currency, exchanges, &c. 

The Bullion Committee of the 
House of Commons in the year 1810, 
concluded their labours by asserting 
that the notes of the Bank of England 
were depreciated, and at the same time 
admitted that gold had risen to 4/. 10s, 
per ounce, thus making the Bank 
notes the buyers of the gold, instead of 
gold being the buyer of the notes, 
which I contend was the case. The 
pound note of the Bank of England, 
was then bought by four pennyweights 
twelve grains of standard gold, instead 
of five pennyweights three grains, 
which it should at all times represent, 
and be able to procure, and which it 
always does procure where it is paid. 
Thus the bullion-holder obtained a 
nominal price, and was considered as 
a seller when in fact his bullion was 
the buyer. In this manner was the 
true nature of the transaction com- 
pletely confounded. But if bullion be 
admitted to be the only buyer, there 
would arise a proper distinguishing 
feature, that would enable every one 
to see clearly the difference that sub- 
sists when bullion is employed to buy 
for barter, and when for consumption. 
In the former case, bullion is used as 
a machine, merely for the circulating 
of commodities from one place to ano- 
ther, in the latter case alone is there 
an actual purchase. 

Let us suppose a hogshead of sugar 
to be sold in the West Indies; the 
seller receives the money, and it be- 
comes the purchaser of sundry articles 
for his consumption; but the hogs- 
head of sugar, although said to be 
bought and paid for, has been ex- 
changed by him who was the producer 
for the goods that he has consumed— 
the hogshead of ‘sugar still exists, is 
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brought into market,’ and, may again 
and again be said to be sold and resold 
by the dealers, whereas it is-only ex- 
pans by one dealer to another, till 
at last it gets into the hands of a sugar- 
refiner, and afterwards is dealt out in 
small parcels to sundry consumers 
whose money buys it, and its existence 
soon ceases. In all its previous change 
of hands, the sugar, though circulated 
through the medium of money or bills, 
and on that account said to be bought 
and sold, was never in reality bought 
until the money of the consumer be- 
came the buyer, and stopped its pro- 

tess. In all its changes, except the 

rst and the last, the transfer might 
have been effected by means of bills, 
which proves that very little metallic 
money is wanted among dealers, it 
being absolutely required only of con- 
sumers, and in settling the balance of 
accounts. For the first of these requi- 
sites, the interest of the national debt 
in Great Britain supplies the greater 
part, and the ual is gained by the 
exports of the nation being greater 
than the imports. 

From this example I presume it must 
appear that to buy for barter or to buy 
for consumption, are very different ap- 

lications of money, and very different 
in their results. The money of the con- 
sumer buys commodities, and can have 
no other return; the money of the 
dealer also buys commodities, but he 
expects a return with profit. In one 
instance the money is spent, in the 
other it is lent. 

Hence I trast it appears that there 
is but one buyer, which is Bullion, 
and that there is but one real sale, 
which takes place when the commo- 
dity is bought by the money of the 
consumer, the further progress of the 
commodity being stopped by its re- 
maining with the owner, or its being 
annihilated. A Lomsarp. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 28. 

i VOL, XCVI. part i. p. 513, of your 

valuable Miscellany, is a call on the 
assistance of your ‘‘ Clerical Readers” 
from ** A Constant Reader and Warm 
Admirer,” under the signatare of J. 
W. Niblock, in furtherance of an ob- 
ject which he has in view, the com- 
pletion of his collection of ‘the Forms 
of Prayer, issued by authority from the 
Reformation to the Present Time,” for 


the purpose of publication ; and at the 
same time is subjoined a list of those 
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Forms in which his collection is de- 
ficient. 

Now in turning over a similar col- 
lection, which I made a few years ago 
with a somewhat similar intention, I 
find that it contains several of those 
Forms which are wanting in the col- 
lection of your Correspondent. They 
are as follow,— 


A.D. 

1611. In this time of Drought. 

1685. May 2th. 

1693. 12th and 26th of November, 
for the preservation of his 
Majesty from the great and 
manifold dangers to which 
his Royal Person was ex- 
posed during his late expedi- 
tion : and for his safe return 
to his people. 

1697. For King William. 

1700. April 4th. Fast Day. 

1703. May 26th. Fast Day. 

1703-4. Jan. 1gth. Fast Day. 

1709. Nov. 22d. Thanksgiving. 

1714. Jan. 20th. Thanksgiving. 

1715. August Ist. Thanksgiving. 

1741. Nov. 25. Fast Day. 

Your Correspondent is no doubt 
aware that a large collection of these 
*‘Forms of Prayer,” is preserved in 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth; but as 4 have at present no 
means of referring to Mr. Todd’s Ca- 
talogue of that Library, I am utterly 
ignorant of the extent of the collec- 
tion, or to how high a period it ex- 
tends. That such a collection, how- 
ever, exists, is evident from*the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Archbisho 
Secker to Dr. Ducarel, inserted in Ni- 
chols’s ‘‘ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol. iii. p. 494, and dated Dec. 16, 
1759 :— 

‘¢ These two bundles of Forms of Prayers 
are put iato order of time. In the larger 
one are two or three Forms which were not 

ublished by Authority, and two or three 

roclamations: but let them also be bound 
up. The Forms, which are already bound 
up, must be taken out of the covers, unless 
the same can be found unbound. There is 
no other for the Fast 1758, than that which 
was altered for the Fast 1759. The prayer 
on occasion of the distemper amongst the 
horned cattle, is wanting ; and perhaps some 
others. The collection should be made com- 
plete, if it can; and then such as are not in 
the volumes already bound up, should be 
bound together, and placed with them in the 
catalogue, and on the shelf, if there be 
Toom, as a sequel to them. Such of them 
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as are already bound up, may either be tied 
together, and laid by with the other dupli- 
cates,—or rather, as several of them are old 
and scarce, they may be bound up in a su- 
peruumerary volume. The smaller bundle 
contains only duplicates of Forms which are 
in the larger. The Form -of Thanksgiving 
may be kept by itself, as a specimen of what 
the King’s printer used to send.” 


A collection of all the Forms of 
Prayer on public occasions, from the 
time of Archbishop Laud to the year 
1743, was made by the Rev. Samuel 
Say, a dissenting minister of consider- 
able talents, which, after his death, 
was offered to Dr. Herring, then Arch- 
bishop of York, but was declined by 
him as “ never likely to be employed 
in compositions of that sort for the 
public; that work being in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury.” Vet, unlikely 
as it seemed, this event soon happened. 
Of the fate of this collection I am not 
aware ; but as Mr. Say’s grandson, 
the Rev. Samuel Say Toms, is now 
living, and resident at Framlingham, in 
Suffolk, some information may pro- 
bably be obtained from him on this 
subject. 

Now, as I have never seen any an- 
nouncement of the publication of Mr. 
Niblock’s intended work, I must con- 
clude that it has not yet appeared. 
Should he, therefore, have not already 
obtained the loan of those Forms, in 
which his collection is deficient, from 
any of your correspondents, I may per- 
haps be inclined to favour him with 
the use of those which I possess, should 
he still persevere in his intention of 
publication. Yours, &c. 


—}—- 


A Cuurcuman wishes to be informed, 
‘¢ Why the popish custom so prevalent in 
our Churches and Cathedrals, of turning the 
face to the altar at the time of saying the 
belief or creed, should be retained ?” 

M.N. solicits any notices of Joseph Swet- 
nam, who published ‘* The Araignment of 
Lewd, Idle, Froward, and Unconstant Wo- 
men,” 1615, 4to.; and of Edward Burton, 
the author of ‘* The Father’s Legacy, or 
Burton’s Collections. Containing many ex- 
eellent Instructions for Age and Youth,” 
&c. Lond. 1649, 12mo. He dates his pre- 
face from ‘* Stanton near to Burton upon 
Trent.” 

An Inquirer asks, the precise period 
when the liturgy of the Church of England 
was first introduced in the French Churches, 
and under what Bishop; also when and in 
what town the first French Church was 
established in England ? 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, engraved by John and Henry 
Le Keux, from drawings by Augustus Pu- 
gin. Edited by John Britton, F.S.A, &c. 
1828. 

4 Bs object of this work is the elu- 

cidation of some “‘ interesting facts 
and characteristics in the ecclesiastical 
or Christian architecture of Nor- 
mandy.”” With this view we have 
eighty engravings, an essay by way of 
introduction, on Norman architecture, 
and particular descriptions of the 
buildings which have furnished the 
subjects of the engravings. We looked 
for some able illustrations of the plates 
from the pen of Mr. Pugin, whose ob- 
servations, drawn from a minute in- 
spection of the buildings with the eye 
of an architect, would have been 
highly valuable. We were rather dis- 
appointed in not meeting with the ob- 
ject of our search, and we fear the 
omission has been occasioned by the 
expedient resorted to by the proprietors 
of gratuitously presenting the letter-press 
to the purchasers of their engravings, 
for the purpose of evading what is, to 

a certain extent, an unjust tax on li- 

terature. 

The prefatory essay is dedicated to 
the object of tracing the circular styles, 
known in this country by the names 
of Saxon and Norman, to the debased 
style of Roman architecture which 
usurped, even in the Eternal City, the 
beautiful and chaste examples of the 
Augustan age. “This object is attained 
by reference to existing specimens in 
our country and Normandy; and as a 
general history and review of the style 
in question, may be said to comprise all 
that has been written on the subject, 
ably and clearly digested together, and 
at the same time closely interwoven 
with references to the particular sub- 
jects of the engravings which consti- 
tute the major part of the present 
work. With such an essay even a 
person almost unacquainted with the 
subject might be able to understand 
the plates, and draw his own conclu- 
sions from the details of the buildings 
given. From this essay we will make 
a few extracts, and add our own ob- 
servations. We would, however, in the 
outset wish our readers to observe that 


although the English and Norman cir 
cular styles in their broad features re- 
semble each other; yet in the detail 
and minuter parts, they differ as essen- 
tially as the orders of claddical archi- 
tecture. The following brief extracts 
will show to the antiquary that this 
asseveration might be distinctly proved, 
if we could do so without departing 
from our characters of reviewers, and 
adopting that of essayists. Our antiqua- 
rian readers will not need a particular 
description to press upon them the noble 
structures of Sleseah architecture, as 
it is called in this country; they will 
recollect one of the most striking pe- 
culiarities is the richly recessed door- 
ways, with its jambs thick set with 
pillars, the archivolts encircled with 
mouldings interspersed with sculptures 
of the most intricate and often elegant 
character, not to mention the highly 
curious sculptures in relief which oc- 
cupy the head of the arch in such 
examples. 


*¢ The church of St. George de Bocher- 
ville has a doorway divided into as many as 
five mouldings, all highly wrought, and pre- 
senting almost every pattern commonly 
found in such age of Norman buildings. 
According to Mr. D. Turner, Normandy 
does not contain a richer arch than this; 
but in England numbers are to be found 
even in obscure parish churches, which are 
equal if not superior.”"—Introd. p. ix. 

The specimen here referred to is not 
engraved in the present work; but 
from the various specimens given, it 
will be seen that Normandy has no- 
where a doorway which can rank with 
the grand entrances to Lincoln or Ro- 
chester, or even with the humble and 
obscure village church of Barfreston. 
Are we to believe, then, that our an- 
cestors, like the architects of the pre- 
sent day, were indebted to France for 
every architectural model? No! the 
idea is too debasing to be entertained ; 
the designers of the ancient English 
cathedrals in the circular style, it is 
evident, possessed great science and skill, 
which areevery where visiblein thecon- 
struction of their buildings. Shall we 
then a that these men took their 
designs from the meagre productions 
of the Normans? Is it not more pro- 
bable that the latter, whose architectus 
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ral specimens go no farther back than 
the eleventh century, [ Introd. iii.] bor- 
rowed from this country, possessing as 
it does undoubted specimens of a more 
ancient date, and that in these build- 
ings they merely imitated what they 
could never equal. Let us then hear 
the appellation of ‘ Norman’ no longer 
applied to our cathedrals, Let us as- 
sert the superiority of our ancestors, 
however we ourselves may submit to 
the debasing expedient of servilely 
imitating every French building, in- 
stead of resorting, as our native 
builders evidently did, at once to Ro- 
man specimens for authorities, how- 
ever bad their imitation might be, 
which discrepancy resulted not from 
their want of skill, but from the preva- 
lence of the vitiated taste of the day. 
Among the peculiarities of the Nor- 
man churches may be remarked the 
five aisles instead of three, to which 
cause the ugliness of the ground-plans 
may be ascribed. Compare the sym- 
metrical plan of Norwich cathedral 
with that of Bayeux, with its broad 
and short nave and diminutive tran- 
septs; then, looking at the symmetry of 
the English specimen, say whether it 
is probable that the architect who had 
genius sufficient to plan the first, 
would have borrowed any thing 
from the heavy designers of the latter? 
We are, however, in spite of our- 
selves, running into an essay, and will 
endeavour to confine ourselves to the 
book on our table. Another pecu- 
liarity in the Norman churches is the 
guarding of the middle or gallery story 
in the interior, by a breast-work in 
most, we believe all, instances of 
more modern construction than the 
main building. Our cathedral of Chi- 
chester resembles the foreign examples 
in both the above particulars; and that 
church, it is generally acknowledged, 
was built and subsequently altered, 
after foreign designs; yet if all our 
native architects borrowed from their 
neighbours, why does Chichester stand 
alone among the English churches? 
In the Norman specimens erected 
in the pointed style, we no where meet 
with the chaste and elegant simplicity 
of Salisbury, or the rich but not exube- 
rant grandeurof York. Thenorth porch 
of St. Michael’s Church, Vaucelles,; 
with its row of unmeaning little trefoils 
breaking the simplicity of the outline 
of the grand arch, and the mean oval 
headed doorways without the charac- 


teristic point, which is never omitted 
in the smallest arch in English speci- 
mens, and the crowning gable covered 
with unmeaning tracery, will never 
stand the test of comparison with York 
or Lichfield, and numerous others in 
this country. But, above all, we are 
most disposed to be critical upon an 
anomalous style of‘architecture, which 
is said to prevail in the 15th century. 

‘ In the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and at the commencement of the following, 
an admixture of the Italian styles with that 
of the florid, produced an inconsistent and 
inharmonious species of building, whi@h Mr. 
Dawson Turner has designated by the appel- 
lation of the Burgundian. This almost dis- 
tinctive species of architecture seems to 
have been wholly employed in domestic 
buildings.” Introd. p. xviii. 

This style is exemplified in the en- 
gravings of the Hotel de Bourgthe- 
roulde, Rouen, Chateau Fontaine le 
Henri near Caen, and the Palais de 
Justice at Rouen. The last, however, 
is by far the most respectable specimen. 

The almost coeval style of domestic 
architecture which prevailed in this 
country from the reign of Henry VIII. 
to the time of Inigo Jones, although 
composed of discordant varieties, pos- 
sessed an ensemble so grand, so devoid 
of the frivolity in the ornaments which 
characterize the Norman specimens, 
that the buildings have, notwithstand- 
ing the character of the detail, been 
universally admired for their grandeur 
and the picturesque distribution of 
their parts, and have even been imitated 
by one of the most tasteful architects 
of the present day, Mr. Wilkins, whose 
chaste designs in the Grecian and 
pointed styles, forbid the supposition 
of his having adopted it for auy other 
cause than the intrinsic beauty and 
grandeur of the buildings. How dif- 
ferent is this Burgundian architecture, 
with its ugly disproportionate roofs and 
gables! By the side of the English 
examples, it would make as poor an 
appearance as a French Demoiselle, set 
off with paint and finery, by the side 
of one of our native beauties, whose 
charms are undisguised by meretricious 
expedients, 

After these remarks, with which we 
judged it necessary to commence by way 
of warning, we will now turn to the 
plates before us. The subjects are ad- 
mirably well selected for the purposes 
for which they are intended. The 
largest and most superb of the Churches 
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of Normandy, or those which display 
the most entire specimens of the cir- 
cular style, are selected as specimens 
of ecclesiastical buildings, whilst the 
draughtsman has not been sparing in 
his domestic specimens; and that no 
information should be wanting, nu- 
merous plates of details, laid down in 
the clearest manner, are applied. The 
plates are executed in a clear, distinct 
outline, with no more shadowing than is 
necessary to set off any part which re- 
quires to be shewn in relief; in conse- 
quence, the minutest parts of the de- 
tail may be clearly understood. 

To the library of the antiquary 
this collection will be an invaluable 
addition ; to the portfolio of the archi- 
tect we trust it will be a stranger as 
far as regards the purposes of imitation. 
But if they find a place there for the 
sake of comparison with bis own draw- 
ings of English examples, then will 
the present work answer an excellent 
purpose ; it will shew him the decided 
superiority of our native structures, and 
teach him to look no further than a 
few miles from his residence, be it 
where it may, for the best examples 
for him to copy from. That we may 
ever witness in the works of our mo- 
dern architects correct imitations of 
the style of our ancestors, a style which 
yields to none on the face of the earth, 
and that too undebased and unadulte- 
rated with foreign mixtures, must be 
the wish of every antiquary ; and whilst 
among our architects we possess the 
names of Savage and Barry, but above 
all, Blore, we have no fear of our 
wishes being answered by disappoint- 


ment. 
-—O@— 


The History and Antiquities of Filey, in the 
County of York. By John Cole. 8vo. 
pp. 160. 

FILEY, in Domesday Book Fuce- 
lac (from fugl, a fowl, and dae or ley, 
pasture,) is distant nine miles from 
Scarborough, ten from Bridlington, 
three from Hunmanby, eighteen from 
Duffield, and thirty-nine from York. 
It is remarkable for a considerable bay, 
one horn of which is Flamborough 
Head, the other Filey Bridge*, i. e. a 





* Bpyc or Bpycg in the Anglo-Saxon 
is not only pons, but fragmentum, ruptura ; 
and the latter sense most probably gave ori- 
gin to the term, as used here, though our 
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remarkable ridge of rocks, ranging 
about half a mile into the sea, and an 
excellent breakwater. This bay was 
known to the Romans, and Gale finds 
vestiges of a Roman road and fortress. 
That learned Antiquary says, 

‘*From Filey to Flotmanby, the road is 
vulgarly called the street, and in some 
grounds on this road is the vestige of a for- 
tress, most probably Roman, now called 
Castle-hill. ence the street runs to Spit- 
tall, where it meets the Scarburgh road. 
Whoever surveys the road from Scarburgh 
to Seamer with an Antiquary’s eye, will find 
several traces of Roman work on it. Parti- 
cularly, I aver, it is very visible on both 
sides of the bridge betwixt Seamer and 
Spittal, which is over a rivulet that runs 
from the vast carrs in this place. 

*¢ The quantity of large blue-pebble, and 
the particular manner of jointing, sufficiently 
indicate it to be Roman. Besides this is 
the direct way from Burlington Bay to 
Whitby, two noted Roman ports; and it is 
probable that there was a communication by 
land betwixt them. The Comites littoris 
Saxonicts or guardians of these sea-coasts 
against the invasions of the Saxons, could 
not have defended them without such a 
junction.” P. 6. 

In confirmation of Gale’s hypothe- 
sis, part of the ancient military road 
was discovered some few years since 
in the lane from Scarborough to Sea- 
mer. P. 5. 

There are no other antiquities, ex- 
cept a fine old church, with transepts, 
and a heavy tower in the middle. 


*¢ The inner door of the porch, from its 
circular form and number of columns and 
mouldings, presents somewhat of an appear - 
ance of the Saxon character.” pp. 41, 42. 

We are inclined to ascribe to it a 
very ancient origin ; and we add a cir- 
cumstance in corroboration, unnoticed 
by Mr. Cole. We have before ob- 
served, in our Review of Mr. Hunter’s 
Doncaster, that Anglo-Saxon castles 
were built upon eminences, and com- 
municated with the adjacent towns b 
bridges. That churches in the noel 
of England were used as fortresses un- 
der invasion is well known, and the 
access to this church is by a bridge, 
across a ravine, as in the castles. 

Ancient popular customs and amuse- 
ments, of which there are ample cde- 
tails in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
are still retained at Filey; viz. New 





ancestors subsequently called moles or piers 
bridges.—Rev. 
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Year's Day, Valentine’s Day, Collop 
Monday, esaske Tuesday, Care or 
Carling Sunday, and Palm Sunday, of 
which the recollection is preserved in 
the following form : 


‘¢To Carling succeeds Palm-Sunday, 
when branches of willows are gathered and 
placed in houses as memorials of the 
branches of palm, strewed before our Sa- 
viour, when he made his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. Figs are also eaten on this 
day in memory probably of our Saviour’s 
cursing the barren fig-tree.” P. 135. 


The following may be called the un- 
laid ghost of ancient Hocking : 


*¢ At Easter the young men seize the 
shoes of females, collecting as many as they 
can, and on the following day the girls re- 
taliate by getting the men’s hats, which are 
to be redeemed on a subsequent evening, 
when both parties assemble at one of the 
inns, and partake of a rural repast.” P. 136. 


The account of the Christmas 
amusements, from what we have read 
in Brand, General de Vallancey, and 
Fosbroke’s Ariconensia (where there 
are striking assimilations), is derived, 
according to authorities quoted in the 
latter work, from Druidical supersti- 
tion and practices. 

‘¢ The anniversary of Christmas next ar- 
tives with ‘ its holiy-crown’d brow,’ and has 
the usual ceremonies so abundant in all parts 
of the kingdom; but its approach in this 
place is announced several weeks before its 
arrival, by the lower order of females carry- 
ing from door to door little square boxes of 
paste-board, in which is placed a wax doll, 
as an image of Christ, surrounded by ever- 
greens, with apples or oranges*. The boxes 
are called vessel-cups. The women sing a 
carol, and are rewarded with a few half- 
ege to send them away empty is to for- 
eit the luck of the whole year. The festi- 
vities of Christmas Eve are universal. The 
chief dish at supper is the ancient and oft 
celebrated one of frumentie or furmitie, 
composed of wheat, builed in milk, sweeten- 
ed and spiced, with currants strewed in: 
then follows apple-pie, succeeded by cheese 
and gingerbread, most families having a gin- 
gerbread cake, weighing from four to eight 
pounds; it is considered very unlucky to 
cut any of these before the proper time. 
When the whole party have assembled, an 
immense block of wood called a yule clog, is 
placed upon the fire, and the yule candle, a 
tall mould half a yard in length, is lighted. 
The candles are in general presented by the 
chandlers to their customers. It would be 





* The same thing without the figure is 
done in Herefordshire. 
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considered unlucky to light either before 
the time, or to stir either during the supper ; 
the candle must not be snuffed, and no one 
must move from the table till supper be 
ended. Sometimes a piece of the clog is 
saved, and put below the bed, to remain till 
the following Christmas ; when it is used to 
light the new clog; it is thought that it 
has the charm to secure the house from fire; 
nay, a fragment of it thrown into the fire, is 
said to quell the raging storm. A piece of 
the candle is also preserved to secure good 
luck! On Christmas morning, before break 
of day, the greatest uproar prevails, by num- 
bers of boys going round from house to 
house, rapping at every door, and roaring 
out, ‘I wish you a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year,’ which words are vocife- 
rated again and again, till the family awake 
and admit the clamorous visitor, who, if he 
be the first, is treated with money, or cheese 
and gingerbreail, which are also distributed, 
but less liberally, to subsequent visitors. No 
person (boys excepted) must presume to 
go out of doors, till the threshold has been 
consecrated by the entrance ofa male. Fe- 
males have no part in this matter; and 
should a damsel, lovely as an angel, enter 
first, her fair form would be viewed with 
horror, as the image of death. The frumity 
supper is repeated on New Year’s Eve; but 
its concomitant ceremonies are less scru- 
pulously observed. There is, however, no 
diminution of the early salutation ou the 
following morning, the boys being as cla- 
morous as before in wishing their neighbours 
a happy New Year. The entrance of a wo- 
man in the morning of New Year’s Day is 
as unlucky as in that of Christmas ; and on 
either day it is exceedingly dangerous to 
give a light out of the house, nay, even to 
throw out the ashes, or sweep out the dust.” 
pp. 136—138, 


Mr. Cole has added various miscel- 
laneous matters to render his work in- 
teresting. Among these is an account 
of a non-descript bird, and a fishing 
machine, in some measure successful, 
but not so much so as to warrant its 


continuance. 
—o—- 
A Series of Etchings illustrative of the Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities of Suffolk. By 
Henry Davy. Folio. 1827. Southwold. 


THIS handsome volume contains 
70 plates, all drawn, etched, and pub- 
lished by the industrious author. Of 
these, 11 represent Monastic Remains; 
40 are views of Churches or parts of 
those buildings ; 7 are views of Castles ; 
and the rest are representations of Ci- 
vil and Domestic Buildings. The vo- 
lume is accompanied by an Historical 
Index. 
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These etchings are executed in a 
spirited style, and represent very. cu- 
rious specimens of architecture, in 
which the county of Suffolk abounds. 

On Butley Abbey Gate still remain 
the arms, in stone, of the contributors 
to the monastery. Little Saxham 
Church exhibits a good specimen of 
the Norman circular towers, common 
in this county. The form is here said 
to have been owing to the difficulty of 
then finding stone to form the quoins 
of a square tower: but of this we 
have strong doubts. 

There are 15 plates of Doorways to 
Churches, forming good specimens of 
the various Norman zigzag and other 
ornaments and mouldings found there- 
on.— Mutford Church has a round 
tower, but its greatest curiosity is a 
Galilee at the west end of it.—Wool- 
pit Church has a most splendid porch. 
** Before the Reformation here was a 
celebrated image of the Virgin, to 
which, under the name of Our Lady 
of Woolpit, there was great resort for 
the cure of various disorders.” —Beccles 
Church is illustrated by six Plates. 
The tower is very noble, and stands 
separate from the church. The south 
»orch is magnificent.—The Steeple of 
Eye Church is a beautiful structure, 
and the south porch uncommonly 
large.—From the arms at the base of 
Wetherden Church (a very curious 
specimen), the time of the erection of 
the building is determined. It was 
built by John de la Pole, Duke of Suf- 
folk. The singularity of Wetherden 
Church is a large porch at the west 
end, perhaps another instance of the 
building called a Galilee—Bramford 
Church belonged to Battle Abhey, by 
which it was probably built. It is not 
a building of great antiquity, but has 
many grotesque figures on the para- 
pets, which give it a singular appear- 
ance.—St. Mary’s Church at Bury was 
not completed before 1520. The porch 
is elegant; it bears an_ inscription, 
commemorative of its builders: 

@rate pro animabug Tobannis Io- 
tpngbam et Dsabelie uporig sue. 


The Keep of Orford Castle seems of 
very remote antiquity.—The age of the 
building of Wingfield Castle is well 
ascertained. It was built 8 Rich. II. 
by Michael dela Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

The Jews’ Synagogue at Bury must 
be a very antient building, as the Jews 
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were expelled from that town in 1190. 
It is now the Bridewell. 

Hadleigh Rectory, and the Halls of 
Gifford’s, West Stow, Nettlestead, Lit- 
tle Wenham, Erwarton, and Flixton, 
are all highly curious specimens of do- 
mestic architecture ; particularly those 
of West Stow Hall, and Little Wen- 
ham. The latter is described as of the 
the Elizabethan age ; but it resembles 
more the remains of an ecclesiastical 
building, and of a much earlier age.— 
The Gateway of Erwarton is very gro- 
tesque, and Flixton is a fine specimen 
by Inigo Jones.—Freston Tower is a 
strong building of six stories, of one 
room each, 10 feet 2 inches square 
within side. Itis not known for what 
purpose it was built, probably to enjoy 
the views on the river. 

We can confidently recommend this 
Volume to the lovers of Topography. 

on coe 


An Essay on Political Economy ; shewing in 
what way Fluctuations in the Price of 
Corn may le prevented, and the Means ly 
which all the Advantages of a Free Trade 
in Corn may be attained, an ample remu- 
nerating Price secured to the British 
Grower, and good permanent Rents to 
Landowners. Part i. pp. 83. 

Essay on Political Economy ; showing the 
Means ly which the Distresses of the La- 
bouring Poor may le relieved; the several 
Classes of the Community benefited; the 
Resources of the Country increased, and a 
permanent Value given to a Paper Cur- 
rency. By Captain W.R. A. Pettman, 
R.N. Part ii. pp. 223. 8vo. 


Captain PetrMan says, concern- 
ing political economists, that 


«‘ They entertain and spread abroad opi- 
nions that are in direct opposition to the 
results of time, of practica] experience, and 
of sound reasoning, and recommend the Go- 
vernment to have recourse to measures 
which, if adopted, would weaken the best 
energies of the public mind, depress the 
public spirit, reduce the industrious to the 
lowest state of poverty, and shake all salu- 
tary confidence in the public faith.” P. 60. 

Again, 

*¢ Political economists contradict each 


other and even themselves on the most 
important points for consideration.” P. 60. 


Capt. Pettman (to borrow a phrase 
from his gallant profession) sails nearer 
to the wind than any other system of 
political economy, that we have be- 
fore seen ; it is, to a certain extent, a 
system of reality. He postulates that a 
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large expenditure is necessary to main- 
tain in comfort a large population; i. e. 
that a large income is wanted to main- 
tain a large family, and the difficulty 
being how to get this large income, he 
holds that paper not subject to cash 
payments should be the circulating 
medium ; and to give that paper an 
unvarying value, he considers it only 
necessary that it should be received in 
payment of taxes, rent, &c. and be li- 
mited in its issues to value actually re- 
ceived in commodities. In short, he 
makes out his position thus: He sup- 
poses that the proprietor of a large es- 
tate issues paper equivalent to the 
amount of his rents, and takes it back 
again in payment of such rents, and 
that this process would be amply sufli- 
cient for business purposes (Part ii. pp. 
55, 50, 57). We admit the theory as 
far as concerns the transactions be- 
tween landlords and tenants; but let 
us suppose that the landlord does not 
spend his income among his tenants, 
nor the latter pay to him their profits. 
How are either party to render the 
surplus of this local paper negociable, 
either for investment or the purchase 
of commodities with persons who must 
have a return of universal currency, 
or convertibility into such a medium? 
How would a grocer, a tailor, a wine 
merchant, &c. be able to make a satis- 
factory repayment to the wholesalist 
who supplies them, if they had pay- 
ment in paper of mere local circula- 
tion? As well might it be said, that a 
country banker could issue 10/. 20/. 
301. &c. in notes, not payable in Lon- 
don. 

Captain Pettman founds his dada 
upon the currency of Bank of England 
notes without cash payments, during 
the late war. The fact is, that this 
paper derived its value from its nego- 
ciability, and from its power when 
consols were at 47, of paying more 
than 6 per cent. interest, and its being 
available either for the purchase of es- 
tates, or stock; and that it only had 
this value, conferred upon it by Go- 
vernment, who could give nothing else 
in exchange for the commodities want- 
ed. The people finding, as Captain 
Pettman justly observes (ii. 66, 67), 
that they could obtain a valuable ne- 
gociating medium for their produc- 
tions, cared not a straw whether that 
medium was paper or gold, because it 
had all the properties of real value. 
But with the cessation of the cause the 


effect ceases also. With the termina- 
tion of the war the necessity for the 
supply expired, and the products were 
no ution available to equal amount. 
Let Government support a war expen- 
diture in time of peace. They must 
do so by loans, and taxes to pay the 
interest. Every man now pays 25 per 
cent. out of his income. ‘Taxes an- 
nually augmenting would in a few 
years raise that fourth to an equality 
with his whole receipts. But Capt. 
Pettman presumes that it would make 
no difference, because the proportion- 
ate issue of paper would make the 
100/. a year, such a man’s original in- 
come, 200i. Now we affirm that the 
end of such a measure must be im- 
practicability on the part of Govern- 
ment to augment taxation to such an 
amount, and of the people to pay it, 
for the obvious reason, that all pro- 
perty would be ultimately transferred 
to the creditors of Government, and 
the debtors be insolvents. 

It is very true, that if Government 
could permanently afford a war expen- 
diture, it would * a vast stimulus to 
industry, and an enormons advantage 
to the people; nor has there been a 
sixpence lost to the nation by wars and 
loans. Peter has only had money 
taken from him to pay Paul, but Paul 
cannot take all from him, without 
stripping Peter stark naked, and turn- 
ing him out of house and home; nor 
could Government use the nation as 
people use bees, suffocate the whole 
swarm, and take away all the honey. 
We admit, with Captain Pettman, 
that it is of no moment of what the cir- 
culating medium consists, so that it is 
money’s self, a substantial shadow ; 
but the fact is, with regard to the pe- 
riod when cash payments were sus- 
pended, that the business of the nation 
was in reality transacted by barter, 
through the medium having a convert- 
ible value, on account of the annuity 
which it conferred upon its possessor ; 
but as no annuity can be indefinitely 
auginented, neither can such paper, as 
appears from the fall of interest, be- 
cause it is an undoubted truth, that as 
much will be given for money as can 
be made by it. If this fall of interest 
be the consequence of an excess of pa- 
per, the excess may be extended till 
money makes no return. Moreover, 
to make expenditure meet population, 
paper must successively be issued, till 
the whole fixed capital of the country 
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becomes floating capital, that is to say, 
till there be not the annual income of 
an estate, bat its total saleable value, 
turned into circulating medium ; and 
such a measure would be equiva- 
lent to parcelling out estates in sinall 
portions among the people, and sink- 
ing every thing in maintenance. 

But Capt. Pettman contends that 
money borrowed for the sole purpose 
of employing the poor, and dispersed 
among them, would so augment the 
revenue by the additional consump- 
tion of exciseable commodities, that 
the interest required for such loans 
would be raised of itself by that aug- 
mentation alone, without the necessity 
jof any new taxes whatever. pp. 105 
—Iii1l. 

We by no means depreciate the la- 
bours of Captain Pettman, for the work 
is uncommonly ingenious, and con- 
tains such luminous and valuable illus- 
trations, as may tend to correct erro- 
neous theories, and check faulty legis- 
lation; but it is a principle with us, 
to hold that there can be incontro- 
vertible £ political economy,’ which 
excludes the action of population from 
consideration. For instance, Captain 
Pettman states (part i. p. 21) ‘* that 
the average cost of food per man, per 
head, during the last ten years of the 
war, was Ql. 4s. per head.” This, 
taking the round number g, made the 
multiplier of seventeen millions * shows 
the average cost, as above estimated, 
to require one hundred and fifty-three 
millions of pounds per annum. 
suming that fifty millions is the annual 
amount at present raised by taxation, 
and that seth taxation already subtracts 
a@ fourth of every man’s income, then 
one hundred and fifty-three millions 
must be annually raised to create an 
expenditure equal to the necessity of 
food only. If Government be required, 
by loans and taxation, to make up (as 
Capt. Pettman suggests) the desidera- 
tum of that amount, then we will 
take the subtraction of every man’s 
income by taxation to become one half. 
But this, Capt. Pettman says, would 
be raised by the paupers themselves, 
through a greater consumption. Now 
gl. per ann. is Gd. per day; and that 
daily sum, among seventeen millions, 
amounts to 425,000/. per day, and that 
sum multiplied by 365, makes one 
_ * The total of persons in Great Britain 
in 1821, was 14,391,631. To this is to 
be added the population of Ireland. 
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hundred and fifty-five millions, onehun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand pounds. 
Now 6d. per day is only 3s. 54d per 
week (say 3s. 6d. fur round numbers), 
and certainly labourers and mechanics 
have more on that already (per head) 
as an average of their earnings, and as- 
sistance from poor rates, yet they (la- 
bourers and mechanics) certainly do 
not contribute fifteen millions per ann. 
to the taxes upon consumption. If, 
therefore, they were required to raise 
one hundred and fifty millions per ann. 
in taxes of consumption, their income 
per head must be raised to 90/. per ann., 
or taking a family at four persons, to 
three hundred and sixty pounds each 
family, or one thousand five hundred 
and thirty millions, per annum, and 
the loans borrowed be at least ten 
times that enormous amount, to effect 
a revenue by taxes upon consumption 
equal to the interest. 

We by no means say that these 
modes of calculation are perfect, or the 
best ; but we think that they are con- 
clusive enough as to the impracticabi- 
lity of the gallant and very ingenious 
officer's hypothesis; but there is an- 
other view of the subject, viz. this, 
that taxes upon consumption paid by 
the poor, can only be augmented by 
increase of population, which unfortu- 
nately operates in diminution of their 
means of paying ; for if seventeen mil- 
lions only pay fifteen millions (taken 
at a presumption), then it would re- 
quire a population of one hundred and 
fifly millions to raise the interest of the 
taxes, by consumption ; and at the 
lowest estimate éhree millions principal 
of national debt would be contracted. 

We beg to assure Captain Pett- 
man, that we have not entered into 
these calculations through disrespect 
for his work, which we again say 
abounds with valuable suggestions and 
lucid explanations, that may both in- 
struct and improve, and also counteract 
the many visionary theories of pretended 
political economy. We are, we re- 
peat, so prejudiced, as to hold none of 
them sound, because the operation and 
state of population is not included inthe 
science. Those who live in an agri- 
cultural country thinly peopled, know, 
that comparatively speaking (peculiar 
circumstances, such as disease, age, &c. 
excepted), want is unknown ; that if 
the population was doubled, it would 
immediately appear in a frightful form ; 
and that if the cure was attempted to 
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be made by the introduction of manu- 
factures, it would be only tapping for 
the dropsy, a temporary relief, and 
that the population would go on aug- 
ag till all remedy became hope- 
ess. 

We have thus explained ourselves, 
because Captain Pettman’s principle is, 
the increase of expenditure walking 
side by side, passibus @gquis, with the 
increase of population, which we be- 
lieve to be impossible, because the 
former moves only with the pace of a 
tortoise, the latter with that of a hare. 

—@— 

A Letter to the Owners and Occupiers of 
Sheep Farms, from Earl Stauhope. 8vo. 
pp. 35. 

Abstracts of the Evidence taken lefore the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed to take into consideration the 
state of the British Wool Trade, classed 
under different heads, 8vo. pp. 67. 


IN an article of indispensable con- 
sumption, depreciation of value can 
only arise from successful competition, 
or over-production. As to the subject 
before us, it is most evident that the 
fineness and superior quality of foreign 
wool, renders cloth made of it much 
more marketable; and if, as the noble 
Earl contends (p. 19), ‘* that experi- 
ments in political economy and free 
trade, have had a cruel operation upon 
the farmers; that such depreciation 
did not ensue till the year of the great 
importation in 1825; and that heav 
duties, or actual prohibition of ak 
foreign wools as can be produced at 
home, and as supersede the use of our 
own, would in a considerable degree 
be the remedy of the evil (p. 23), 
then has free trade greatly diminished 
the farmer’s profit. 

Free trade is a good thing, where 
parties start fair, and will render a 
quid worth a shilling, for a quo of the 
same value. But political economists 
and abstract free-tradists maintain, that 
you cannot buy imported articles with- 
out having matters of export to buy 
them with, and therefore no loss is 
sustained; if any thing, the trade in 
the article of export is thus further 
stimulated and encouraged. It acquires 
a foreign as well as domestic demand. 
This is all theoretically true, but the 
operation is palpably the reverse in 
many cases; for the fureigner’s only 
goods, which he is able to export, 
inay be precisely the same as those 
with which you propose to negociate, 
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and then he becomes of course not a 
dealer, but a competitor. If a free 
trade can be opened in coals, for ex- 
change in wines, then the business is 
mutually advantageous ; but if an Eng- 
lish exporter takes his returns ia iron 
goods, for sale in the home market, 
then does he necessarily bring down 
the Birmingham manufactures at least 
toa par, and create a competition or 
under-sale, the loss of which, say poli- 
tical economists and free tradists, is 
made up by a greater briskness in the 
coal trade. But in point of fact, there 
neither is or can be such a thing asa 
free trade upon general grounds. A 
man cannot export corn to Riga or 
Dantzic, or wines to France. Those , 
markets are therefore shut to corn-fac- 
tors and wine-merchants, and the same 
remark extends to other articles. If 
you send coals to Newcastle, you must 
vend at a loss; and the result therefore 
is, that you must send an article abroad 
vendible at a profit, or you must ex- 
port value two, to have a return of 
only value one. This is the fallacy, in 
our opinion, of political economists and 
free tradists. ‘They consider that im-) 
portation generates greater production. 
So it may; but if the imported articles 
Operate at home in competition, we do 
not see how they get rid of the proverb 
* robbing Peter to pay Paul,’—nor in- 
deed of worse consequences, for if the 
home producer, through the defalcation 
of his profits, creates more to make him- 
self amends, then he increases a glut 
already caused by the importation and 
competition. The increase of the cus- 
toms is no proof against our argument, 
for it may only prove that foreigners 
gain more by selling to us, than we td 
them, or at least an equivalent. It 
does not determine the actual value of 
that equivalent, compared with the 
foreigner’s commodities, no more than 
a farmer’s paying his rents, as in 1816, 
by sale of his stock or capital, does his 
prosperity. 

Free trade has, therefore, in our 
opinion, its limits, and those limits 
are commodities which, if they gene- 
rate further production, do not also in- 
troduce competition and loss. We 
know what versatile and plausible lo- 
gicians are political economists. They 
will dexterously maintain that white is 
black, and black is white; and itis a 
pity that they did not live in the ~~ 
of the bottle conjuror, for they would 
easily have persuaded the world that it 
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was not at all a difficulty fora man to Hermes Britannicus. A Dissertation on 
get into a quart bottle; but men who the Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of 

* have only that exploded quality com- Ceasar, in further Proof and Corroboration 
“i mon sense, know that it would be of the Origin and Designation of the Great 
” utterly impossible to import Birming- a cow oe yi By the 
P ham or Manchester goods, without Resid i wt on -A. M.R.S.L. Canon 
a roducing competition and loss tothe = Ns hols 4 of Sarum. vo. pp. 150. 
2 & Fagg Nichols and Son. 

ome manufacturers. However, it is THE object of Mr. Bowles is t 
“4 idle to talk now-a-days of common — Ng ; s 
" sense; political economists in business, a " ; Si 

“ bible-mongers in religion, and libe- * ae a Fong ogee fo 
. ralists in politics, have converted us the abi e af Gi re o iD ait ae es ? 
. into a nation of quack-doctors. Eng= oe eaten aie cred stones eee? 
- land has taken the name of Bedlam, Tinsteds that the sacred stones, conse- 
e “ ; ? erated to Druidical worship, grew out of the 
e without the sign manual. aboriginal obeliscal stones sacred to the great’ 
‘ It is evident that the manufacturers, archetype of Mercury in Egypt, connected 
" finding the use of foreign wool more with the doctrines which he derived from sa- 
rr to their advantage than our own, have cred tradition. He might be supposed the 
a used the former in preference, and the most active human means of delivering to the 
rh ’ result has been a successful competi- survivors of the world in the earliest ages af- 
‘ tion with regard to the latter, which ter the deluge, this sacred tradition, being, 
if has terminated in loss. Either this, or in his human character, Thoth, the Granp- 
a“ a glut of English wool, must have been 808 of Ham.”—p. 67. 

" the cause ; and we ought to add, that Bishop Cumberland makes the 
d the multiplication of. Leicesters, in Egyptian THotH to be the son of 
nd order to gain more from the butchers, Misor or Misraim, the son of Ham, 
if has deteriorated the qualities of coarse and grandson of Noah, which Toots 
" wool. That English wool is greatly was the Egyptian Mercury, and the 
d deteriorated, is proved by the evidence Celtic Teutates!| Thus Mr. Bowles. 
ca in the second pamphlet (p. 24). The | We are satisfied that the druidical 
“testimonies in general adduced, are circles were planispheres or orreries,— 
. contradictory, except in one point, viz. Mr.Godfrey Higgins has clearly proved 
. that a further duty on foreign wool this fact, through coincidences of the 
b would be ruinous to the manufacturer, number of stones in various circles 
who now makes his cloth chiefly of with particular astronomical cycles ; 
“ foreign wool, because its = and it appears that these temples va- 
“ enables him so to do. That the Eng- ried in rank according to the number 
lish farmer, in consequence, sustains a of stones, some having more astrono- 
it great loss, is undeniable; but then if mical cycles, and others fewer. There 
d the farmer, by rearing the large breed were also variations in the plans, but 
* of sheep, loses only ten shillings in the indicative of the same object. To ex- 
t, fleece, and gains thirty in the carcase, plain ourselves :—We have shown in 
wd he cannot ‘ have his cake and eat it.’ our review of Mr. Higgins’s Celtic 
td » And if, as the noble Earl says (p. 19), Druids, that mineteen was a very fre- 
It that foreign wool can be bought as = number of stones in the circles. 
of low as 24d. per pound, and even less, In the two circles of Scanhinny and 
“a whilst the remunerating price forsouth- Old Keig, (see our last number, p. 421,) 
oa down wool is 18d. per —_ when it the distance, or average distance be- 
6, is sold at present for 8d. or Qd., when tween each stone, is nineteen feet ; so 
ne Cheviot wool is sold for 5d., and High- that the same intention may have been 

land wool for 4d., and the latter are all denoted by a different mode of repre- 

™ inferior to the foreign, what can be sentation. Scanhinny is presumed to 
i. done but prohibition, and then the be perfect, and has only e/even stones, 
od farmer would gain only what the ma- the éwe/fth being laid horizontally, in 
oa nufacturer loses, if he gained that, be- obstraction of the entrance. This is 
Pe cause the production would be less. the simplest specimen which we can 
“4 We have no opinion that Govern- recollect, and only in appearance de~ 
ey ment had any other motive for the free notes the year and months. The next 
. trade scheme, than increase of the re- in advance may be the Metonic circle 
“ venue. of nineteen stones, of which, and others 
on Both these pamphlets are well in the ascending scale, we have spoken 
14 written. amply in our review of Mr, Higgins’s 
it 
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Celtic Druids (vol. xcvit. part ii. pp. 
152—154. Aug. 1827). We shall there- 
fore only make two further observa- 
tions, that at Auchorthie (see Archx- 
ologia, vol. xx11. pl. 24.) the external 
figure is of the horseshoe form, and the 
stones of the inner circle continuous 
and close together, perhaps however 
originally (for the circle is much dila- 
nidated, and the stones small), only the 
— of an earthern covering mound. 
Here, however, as at Scanhinny, a ho- 
rizontal stone obstructs the entrance, 
(ii.); that at Stonehenge the stones 
were disposed in Trilithons. These 
variations show that there were difle- 
rent sorts of these stone circles, though 
all of astronomical construction. We 
shall from this proemium proceed to 
the local subject before us, Abury. 

Mr. Bowles observes (p. 56,) that 
the base of Abury is precisely that of 
the great Pyramid (eleven acres, we 
believe); and that Pausanias says— 
** whoever goes from Thebes to Glisas 
will see a GREAT CIRCLE of stones, 
which is called the head of the Tue- 
BAN serpent” (p. 62). We add from 
the Archzologia recently published, 
and not seen by Mr. fran Mr. 
Logan’s discovery, that the great monu- 
ment at Carnac was of similar serpen- 
tine form.—See vol. xxi. pl. xxii. 

Of the well-known astronomical 
and mythological history of the serpent 
we deein it unnecessary to speak. We 
shall only presume that it was the most 
magnificent form of these orrery 
temples. 

Mr. Bowles observes that the Nor- 
thern circle at Abury contains in the 
outer circle ¢hirty stones, the daysin a 
lunar month; the inner circle ¢welve 
stones, the months; the centre three 
stones, presumed by Mr. Bowles to 
represent the Capirt. The southern 
circle another thirty and twelve, the 
centre only one, presumed likewise by 
Mr. Bowles to be the image of 
THoTH. 

It is evident that, to observe a philo- 
sophical form of discussion, a connec- 
tion in these circles between astronomy 
and mythology should first have been 
proved. Mr. Higgins has we think 
satisfactorily established the astrono- 
mical part, and Caesar might be quoted 
for the union of Folytheism with 
Druidism. But we shall endeavour 
to give more apposite proofs. It is 
well known that the year was deified ; 
for, among other specimens an_altar 
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found at Cadiz was dedicated to him; 
the months were also thus canonized. 
These by the classical heathens. The 
Egyptians not only worshipped these, 
but the days also. There is therefore 
no difficulty in uniting idolatry and 
astronomy ; and there is none his in 
making the stones of circles represen- 
tatives of deities. Pausanias, speaking 
of Pharai in Achaia, says, ** Near the 
statue of the God are thirty stones of a 
quadrangular form, each of which was 
worshipped under the name of some 
divinity ; for the Greeks anciently paid 
the same veneration to rough stones, 
as they did afterwards to statues. The 
same author mentions many other 
examples of these shapeless divinities 
in Greece. They were sometimes 
blocks of wood and sometimes co- 
lumns of stone, called xsoves or orndas. 
Callimachus informs us that Danaus 
raised a column at Lindor, instead of a 
statue, to Minerva; and Pausanias 
mentions a statue of Jupiter, and ano- 
ther of Diana, at Sicyon, the former 
of which was shaped like a pysamid, 
and the latter like a column. The 
Hermes, or statues of Mercury, were 
originally only square stones, to which 
first the head, then the feet, and some- 
times the sexual parts were subse- 
quently added (Dodwell’s Greece, 11. 
172, 173). Homer mentions stone cir- 
cles. Upon the top of the Kushunlu 
in the Troad, Dr. Clarke found a small 
oblong area, six yards in length and 
two in breadth, exhibiting vestiges of 
the highest antiquity; the stones 
forming the enclosure being as rude 
as those of the Tirynthus in Argolis, 
and the whole encircled by a grove of 
oaks, covering the top of the cone. 
The entrance to this area is from the 
south. Upon the east and west, out- 
side of the trees, are stones, ranging 
like what we call in England druidical 
circles.” (Fosbroke’s Foreign Topogra- 
phy, p. 139.) It is from these pre- 
mises that we have thought Abury to 
be a Panthean temple, the stones re- 
presenting gods, an opinion by no 
means invalidating appropriation of 
any particular distinguished stones, 
the gist of Mr. Bowles’s hypothesis, 
but certainly opposed by the vast num- 
ber of stones in the whole, which cir- 
cumstance only admits of astronomical 
elucidation ; confirmed by an evident 
use of certain and fixed numbers of 
stones in the construction, a coinci- 
dence which could not be accidental, 
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aod which rejects. reconciliation with 
any other thing than ancient astrono- 
mical cycles—a point so felicitously 
exhibited by Mr. lesion 

There is, therefore, no objection to 
the appropriation of the three stones 
in the centre of the inner circle of 
Abury to the Calires. We do not, 
however, think that the mythological 
accounts given by Mr. Bowles, of these 
very ancient deities (and the subject is 
abstruse) are so much to his purpose as 
the following, because it connects them 
(the Cabires) with Mercury or Thoth 
(the heart of his elaborate disquisition), 
with Hercules (our readers will recol- 
lect Hercules Ogmius in Britain), and 
also with astronomy. Indeed, the 
whole passage has so strong a bearing 
in illustration of Druidical superstition, 
that we shall give it at large. 


** Primus [Mercurius] astrorum ac side- 
rum cursus observasse, diesque et annum ad 
certum ordinem redegisse ; cum astronomiz 
et philosophiz autor et religionis Thebanis 
sacerdotibus extiterit, qui maxime has disci- 

linas exercuerunt, ut testatur Strabo libro 
Tadies Geographiz, et Marcus Manilius in 
primo libro rerum astronomicarum in hisce 
¢arminibus. 


‘© Tu princeps, autorque sacri Cyllenie tanti, 
Per te, jam ccelum interius, jam sidera nota 
Sublimes aperire vias, unumque sub orbem 
Et per inane suis parentia finibus astra.” 

“¢ Atque, ne plura hic ascribam, multa 
sunt carmina, quibus ille poeta conatur 
ostendere universum religionis apud gyp- 
tios a Mercurio prius fuisse inventum una 
cum ritibus sacrorum, rerumque naturalium 
causis. Idcirco fortasse dies Inne quartus 
Mercurio fuit consecratus, sicut primus et 
septimus Apolloni, octavus Theseo. Eadem 
de causd inter arcanos illos Samothracum 
Deos Mercurium a MnaseA connumeratum 
censuerim, qudd astrorum cognitio necessaria 
sit navigantibus. Scripsit Apollonii enarra- 
tor solennia quedam apud Samothraces cele- 
brari solita, quibus si quis fuisset initiatus, 
inter turbulentissimas tempestates servaba- 
tur omnino...Erat autem mos iniliandi in 
Caliris, atque Deorum nomina, quos nomi- 
nare nefas est, ista fuerunt ; Axiocrus, Axio- 
cersa, Axiocersus. Erat autem Axiocrus 
Ceres, Axiocersa Proserpina, Axiocersus 
Plato, quibus quartus accedebat Casmilus, 
qui erat Mercurius, uti scripsit Dionysio- 
derus, Hie idem Mercurius, Deorum im- 
mortalium cultus et sacra prior instituit 
hominesque ad humaniorem vitam revoca- 
vit; quare ita cecinit Horatius libro I. Car- 
minum: 

‘* Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Gent. Maa. December, 1828. 





Voce formasti catus, et decora 
More palestre.” 

‘*Hunc una cum Hercule palestritis pree- 
fectum esse crediderunt: quia cum pruden- 
tissimus existeret, non mediocriter conferre 
ad paleestram putabatur, quoniam cum viribus 
ubique conjuncta esse debet prudentia.” 
Natal. Comit. Mytholog. p. 444. Ed. 
Franef. 1583. 

To proceed with the Cabiri. Ac- 
cording to the fragment of Sancho- 
niathon, in Eusebius, the Dioscuri, 
called also Casyri, Corybantes, and 
Samothraces, were the inventors of 
ship-building, and the worship of them 
was first instituted in Samo-Thrace. 
That there was a communication be- 
tween Britain and Samothrace, is un- 
questionable ; for Strabo says (L. iv.), 
that in an island near Britain, Ceres 
and ProserPinA were worshipped 
with the same rites and ceremonies as 
in Samothrace ; and as Ceres and Pro- 
serpine were no other than Azceros (in 
Phenician, according to Bochart and 
Sammes, Achzieres, or the Earth is 
my possession), i.e. Ceres; and Axio- 
kersa in Phenician, Achsi-cheres, my 
possession is death, i. e. Proserpine. 
The island which Strabo mentions is 
the Sayn, near Armorica, anciently 
called Sena; and here, according to 
Mela, was the worship of the Cabiri 
celebrated by nine priestesses *, and 
an oracle established. Thus Sammes 
(Britannia, 138); and they certainly 
had images ; for the author last quoted 
says, from Herodotus, that ‘‘ Cambyses, 
when he entered the fanum of the 
Cabyri, to which none but priests were 
admitted, could not refrain from jest- 
ing, seeing in what antic manner they 
were represented.” Ibid. 

Bochart and Sammes add to the 
three Culbirt before mentioned, Azxieros, 
Axiokersa, and Asiokersos, a fourth 
personage, named Cadmilus, Mercury, 
in the Phenician language Cadmet, 
the Servant of the Gods. Sammes, ult 
supra. 

This proémium, which contains the 
substance of what we know concern- 
ing the worship of the Caliri in Britain, 
was absolutely necessary to elucidate 
Mr. Bowles’s appropriation of the three 
stones of the inner circle, to the Ca- 
BIRI, concerning whom he thus speaks: 





* The Samothracian mysteries were cele~ 
brated at Rome by the Vestal Virgins. 
Dionys. Halicarn.—Rev, 
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*¢ In the middle of one circle at Abury, 
stand THREE STONES; what are these? the 
three mighty ones —the Cabiri — unde 
Abiri. What is the great solitary stone in 
the centre, called by Stukeley the obelisk, 
and which was higher than all the others? 
the Celtic Taute, constantly connected with 
the upright obeliscal stone; and now let us 
take up Herodotus, and observe what he 
says of the Cabiri. There were the three 
powerful ones, and the fourth was Casmillus ; 
a we know that Casmillus was Mercury.” 

. 61. 


We have, in our extract from Natalis 
Comes, shown that Mercury was called 
Cadmilus. Now this word Casmillus, 
or Camillus, simply implied Minister, 
in which sense it is used by Virgil 
(ZEneid xi.), and is presumed to have 
been derived from the Etruscan. Varro 
(de Ling. Lat. lil. iv.) says, that the 
Samothracians called by this term the 
Ministers of their Mysteries. 

The Phenician Cadmel has, accord- 
ing to Sammes before quoted, a similar 
meaning. 

Something more than mythology 
was, however, necessary to reconcile 
the hypothesis with the known astro- 
nomical character of Druidism. Mr. 
Bowles therefore adds: 


*¢ Baillie says, the Egyptians did not 
admit the intercalated days into the circle of 
their year, though it is evident, from Sir 
Isaac Newton, that they both discovered 
and noted the jive days necessary to make 
the solar year; and the golden circle on the 
tomb of Ozymandias, is decisive of this 
wonderful fact.” 

*¢ Now the reader will observe, out of 
the inner circle a stone standing by itself. 
Let us join this with the other three and 
one, and it will make the inéercalated days, 
the exact number of days to make up the 
solar year, which all must admit Thoth dis- 
covered; as if the great designer had said, 
© What shall we do with the five odd days 
of the year. Here are Turee for the power- 
ful ones, one for Hermes, and the other 
stands by itseif!’ 

“«¢ Now again I request the reader's parti- 
cular attention. Thoth was the beneficent 
deity, Typhon the evil deity of the Egyp- 
tians. in Egypt the intercalated days were 
ealled after the names of Netthe, Isis, 
Osiris, the Turee Powerrut; Thoth, the 
beneficent ; and Typhon, the evil principle. 
The three mighty deities are in one Cincie, 
that of the lower regions, answering to 
Pluto, Proserpine; Taute, the god of bene- 
ficence, stands alone in the other circle ; 
and what is that one stone, out of the inner 
circle, to which the victims for slaughter, 
according to Stukeley, were bound? Whom 
does that stone represent? Typhon, or 
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the evil one, apart, and destined to the 
office of slaughter. This coincidence ap- 
pears to me most remarkable.” . P. 62. 


We lay before Mr. Bowles the state- 
ment of Diodorus (lib. i.) concerning 
these intercalated days. 

‘¢ The Egyptian Priests said, that to Sa- 
turn and Rhea, or, as was supposed later, to 
Jupiter and Juno, were horn five gods, the 
anniversary of whose births fell upon each 
of the five epagomena, the days that they 
added to the end of the Egyptian year, com- 
posed of 365 days. The first of these divi- 
nities was Osiris, the second Asueris, or the 
old Horus, the third Typhon, the fourth 
Isis, the fifth and last Nepththys.” 


According to the Astronomical ex- 
plications of Mythology, Typhon was 
the symbol of the winter or southern 
hemisphere. The hippopotamus con- 
secrated to him was, according to Eu- 
sebius (Praeparat. iii. c. 12), the symbol 
of the pole, or the other hemisphere 
into which the setting sun descends ; 
and the crocodile couchant, also dedi- 
cated to him, was, says Horapollo 
( Mieroglyph. lib. i. c. 69), the emblem 
of sun-set. 

Having thus given various matters, 
which we thought auxiliary to the 
elucidation of Mr. Bowles’s theory, we 
shall here leave the subject for the 
present. 


(To be continued.) 


——-&— 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 
vols. II.—IV. Colburn. 


THE second volume opens with the 
campaign into the north, which ended 
in the meeting of the crowned heads 
at Tilsit, and the settlement of a peace, 
destined, however, to be of no great 
duration. At Tilsit, Rovigo relates an 
anecdote relative to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, which admirably illustrates the 
character of those northern politicians. 
M. de Nowosilsow of the Russian 
Chancery, in the course of the treaty, 
said to his Prince, ‘‘Sire, I must re- 
mind you of your father’s fate,” and 
the Emperor replied, ** Good heaven! 
I know it—I see it; but what would 

ou have me do against, my destiny.” 
Selon who viewed such notions as 
absolutely shocking to his ideas of pas- 
sive obedieuce, puts this question, 
** Are then the Russian nobles like the 
janissaries of Constantinople; with 
whom the alternative is to please them, 
or to die?” In the thirteenth chapter 
we have detailed the particulars of the 
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conspiracy against, and the death of 
the Degen Paul, related on the au- 
thority of one of the Russian nobles, a 
friend of the unfortunate Sovereign, 
with whom Rovigo contracted an inti- 
macy during his mission to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

In p. 236, we learn that ‘* England 
is acknowledged to possess the talent 
of skilfully wielding every element of 
discord.” 

The first part of the second volume 
ends with the interview at Erfurt ; and 
the second commences with the parti- 
culars of the war in the Peninsula. 
The following anecdote is curious : 


*‘ The English were closely pursued; but 
they abandoned nothing in their retreat. 
We saw several dead horses of the English 
cavalry upon the road, and found they all 
had a hoof cut away. We afterwards learn- 
ed that the English cavalryman who parted 
with his horse, was obliged to bring the 
hoof to his captain as a proof that the ani- 
mal was dead; otherwise he might be sus- 
pected of having sold it.” 


In proportion as the events to which 
these Memoirs refer become more re- 
cent, as well as of greater magnitude, 
the interest of the work increases. A 
large portion of the remaining volumes 
is occupied by observations on the mi- 
litary transactions in Spain, Germany, 
and Russia, with which the Duke had 
little or nothing to do, having quitted 
the army for the police. His accept- 
ance of the situation of Minister of 
Police on the removal of the ingrate 
and intriguing Fouché, enabled him 
to scandalize a great majority of the 
haut noblesse. His details of the intri- 
cate and mysterious plans adopted to 
possess every species of information, 
are particularly interesting, and fur- 
nish numerous anecdotes of individuals 
hitherto little suspected. 

In p. 50 of the first part of vol. 111. 
we are acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the request of the Queen of 
Sicily for Buonaparte’s sanction and 
assistance for a renewal of the Sicilian 
vespers.. This is particularly noticed, 
because it has been the prevalent opi- 
nion that every means of destroying 
the English would find acceptance 
with the Emperor. The officer sent 
to communicate with Napoleon was 
examined, and for his confidence was 
ordered to be confined in the castle of 
Vincennes, where he was when the 
allies entered Paris. This fact, the 
Duke says, was till now unknown in 
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France, because the Emperor had or- 
dered him not to divulge it to the 
world. 

Alluding to the continual attacks 
which assailed the conduct and char 
racter of Talleyrand, the Duke thus 
notices that wonderful man, who cone 
trived to be always at the head of every 
species of intrigue, and who had the 
power of fascinating people to his 
views : 

** Some of the attacks were more or less 
founded: others were evidently unjust. 
They arose out of a contest of jealousy and 
self-love. M. de Talleyrand could turn to 
good account the advantages which he pos- 
sessed: he watched his opportunity; and 
when he had found out the extremity of the 
armour, he took ample revenge of his as- 
sailants by three or four flashes of his wit, 
which penetrated to the quick, atid told 
with powerful effect. This irritated them 
to madness. Talleyrand laughed at the 
storm he had raised; and the attacks were 
poured upon him with additional violence ; 
but as Talleyrand kept a society which the 
diplomatic envoys had retained the habit of 
frequenting, he was always prepared to re- 
tort, with an overwhelming advantage, all 
the darts that were aimed at him.” 

Several symptoms betrayed to M. 
Savary, at a very early period, the ap- 
proach of the great conflict with Rus- 
sia: amongst others, the frequent visits 
to the French capital of General Czer- 
nitchef. The diplomatic messages 
which passed between Paris and St. 
Petersburgh were intrusted to this 
officer alone ; and so frequent and ra-~ 
pid were his communications, that be- 
tween March 1808, and February 1812, 
he travelled from St. Petersburgh to 
Paris and back again, ten or twelve 
times, a distance equal to a voyage 
round the world by sea. Accident dis- 
covered to the Duke of Rovigo, that 
the visits of this General, who was 
aide-de-camp to Alexander, had some 
other object than that of conveying 
the compliments and protestations with 
which his letters were filled. The 
Russian officer unfortunately fell into 
the snares of an individual employed 
by the police, termed an observateur, 
by whom he was beguiled into an 
exposure of his design, which was to 
obtain full information of the military 
establishments and resources of the 
Frenchempire. The Duke of Rovigo 
blames the magnanimity of aren 
in suffering Czernitchef to leave France. 
He again returned, however, and the 
French Emperor then mildly expostu- 
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lated with him upon the part he was 
acting ; but the Minister of Police was 
nevertheless ordered to let the Russian 
officer do what he pleased. Accord- 
ingly the Russian legation was, by the 
blindness or culpable indifference of 
the French Ministry, enabled to pro- 
cure complete and minute information 
of all matters which concerned the 
military department, and to excite 
Russia to hostilities. 


“Tt was thus,” said he, ‘ that the pre- 
sumption of a few young Russians gutally 
led two colossal States to encounter eac 
other. Had the result been fatal to their 
country, they would have been justly sur- 
rendered to the indignation of their fellow 
citizens: as the chances turned against us, 
they are entitled to a degree of gratitude on 
their part proportioned to the risk they in- 
curred,” 


Enumerating the causes which led 
to the final adoption of the plan for 
pushing on to winter quarters at Mos- 
cow, in preference to the more pru- 
dent wishes of the veteran officers for 
the campaign to close at Wilna or 
Witepsk, M. Savary remarks : 


“¢ Another and a still greater evil was the 
entourage of the Emperor; each individual 
composing it had a soul alive to every kind 
of ambition. If the leaders of the army had 
been the same description of men who ap: 
ed it in the early wars of the revolution, it 
is probable that events would have happen- 
ed otherwise than they did. But since the 
system of the Government had recognized a 
recurrence to monarchical principles, the 
ancient noble families had approximated to 
it, and all their warlike youth had solicited 
permission to join the army. They entered 
in crowds, and soon occupied, if not the 
principal posts, at least the most confiden- 
tial. There was not a Marshal or a Gene- 
ral who had not some of them amongst his 
aides-de-camp and his etat-major. Nearly 
every regiment of cavalry was commanded 
by officers belonging to these families, and 
their number began to increase in the in- 
fantry. All these young nobles were sin- 
cerely attached to the Emperor, because 
they aspired to glory. They were fond of 
danger and courted action; but they were 
not less ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
when they believed their duty had been ful- 
filled. The youths who surrounded the 
Emperor, the King of Naples, the Prince 
of Neufchatel, as well as all the individuals 
of the grand etat major of the army, were of 
the same description, possessing the like 
virtues and the like faults. In this respect, 
there prevailed amongst them a conformity 
of sentiment, which seemed to belong to 
the army at large. These young men, 
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finding that there was no hope of ' passing 
the winter in Paris, saw no intervening spot 
they liked between that city and Moscow. 
They passed through Poland like butterflies 
in a blown-garden ; and had ten armies op- 
posed their advance to the place whither 
they had taken it into their heads to go, 
they would not have prevented them. Mos- 
cow they fancied to be a scene of delight ; 
they had already fallen in love with what 
they imagined it contained, and their fancy 
grew riotous in that intoxication of indul- 
gence which they promised themselves in 
the ancient capital of Russia. The King of 
Naples, in particular, was under the influ- 
ence of this infatuation. He was himself a 
man of pleasure, and loved to meet with 
opinions which favoured his own desires: 


he was also agog for Moscow.” 


The result of this capital error on the 
art of the Emperor is known to every 
ody. His father-in-law could not 
resist the opportunity of joining to 
crush a power which had done so 
much to bruise his own, and the other 
German princes, allies from necessity, 
availed themselves of the happy mo- 
ment for cutting off Gallic influence 
in their territories. He who had be- 
fore bestowed empires, kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and principalities, and 
humbled their rulers to the dust, was 
now compelled to accept of the petty 
sovereignty of a petty island. It was 
too much to expect that his daring 
soul could live within so narrow a 
space, or that his active mind could 
find sufficient employment in its con- 
fined business. On the first opportu- 
nity the eagle of France flew to his 
eyrie, and once again kindled the 
flames of contention on the Continent. 
In the struggle which eusued, it re- 
mained for England to conquer, and 
Prussia to secure the victory which led 
to the final banishment of Napoleon 
to St. Helena, the place of his death 
and burial. Napoleon was a wonder- 
ful man; active, daring, and calculat- 
ing, he quickly conceived, and as pru- 
dently executed movements and mea- 
sures which astonished the apathetic 
minds of his neighbours. Like all 
really great men, he has met with nu- 
merous traducers and many slavish 
adulators, and Englishmen of all men 
are perhaps the most just and generous 
in their estimate of bis character. ‘The 
conduct of that people which he had 
raised to glory and to power, fickle in 
all their affections, and wandering in 
all their opinions, eternally seeking af- 
ter variety, and ardently entering into 
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intrigue, is without a parallel in the 
annals of history. What a lesson does 
this present to the ambitious Mo- 
narch! In his portraiture of Napo- 
leon, the Duke of Rovigo has depicted 
the hero in every thing; and has created 
a being noble, magnanimous, just, and 
almost faultless. For his steady attach- 
ment to him through all his misfor- 
tunes he deserves the admiration of 
all; but we cannot but think his con- 
duct, on the first return of the house of 
Bourbon, not altogether so consistent 
as we should have wished or even ex- 
pected. Still he was one of the faith- 
ful few standing isolated among a host 
of false dependants. In his details he 
labours to exhibit a spirit of fairness, 
and in many cases his anxiety produces 
great doubts of his sincerity,—he cares 
not whom he sacrifices or casts down, 
if he be but enabled to make the pedes- 
tal of Napoleon’s statue still higher ; 
and so exalted has he placed it, that 
the eye and the mind become tired 
with contemplating so much greatness. 


The Aluse of Study, and other Poems. 8v0. 
. 28. 


IN these Poems there is occa- 
sionally much _ vigour, with some 
touches of pathos; but we regret to 
observe a great deficiency in the versi- 
fication. The following is a sweet ef- 
fusion, as to sentiment; but it is des- 
titute of rhythmical smoothness. 


Tue First oF May. 


Like a fair bride, arrayed in flowers, the 
maiden May appears, 

While April o’er her offspring softly sheds 
her parting tears ; 

And the joyous Sun is bursting forth in re- 
novated pride, 

And like an eager bridegroom, cometh out 
to meet his bride. 

The birds an hymeneal song are singing on 
the trees, 

And the yielding murmur of the bride is 
whisper’d in the breeze ; 

And half in smiles, and half in tears, she 
first appeared; but now 

The sunny light of love alone is beaming on 
her brow. 

The Sun has made his bridal bed within 
the azure sky ; 

And the dewy winds are breathing round a 
a soothing melody ; 

The bride is here, while ’neath her steps 
the flowers are springing fast, . 

And the Sun and she have met in a deli- 
cious kiss at last. 

The May is come! the May is warm, and 
we have caught the tone 
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That echoes through the heart at this sunny 
time alone; 

Birds cannot sing the joys of spring, al- 
though the sweetest try, 

Each heart has in its inward core a sweeter 
minstrelsy. 

Oh! there are certain echoes in the inner 
heart that dwell, 

That no other call than Nature’s can awaken 
from their cell ; 

And, oh! the most endearing lift their 
voices up to-day, 

And peal out thy happy coming, thou sunny 
first of May. 


An Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 8vo, 
pp. 152. 

THESE effusions are written by a 
Miss Barret, a Herefordshire lady, at 
a time when she was only eighteen 
years of age. It appears also that she 
is a classical scholar. The Essay on 
Mind is the chief poem, and it is a 
most successful imitation of Pope, as 
will appear by the following energetic 
lines: 

‘* Nor scornful deem the effort out of place, 

With taste to reason, and convince with 
grace ; 

But ponder wisely, ere you know too late, 

Contempt of trifles will not prove us great ! 

The cynics, not their tubs, respect engage, 

A dirty tunic never made a sage, 

E’en Cato—had he owned the Senate’s will, 

And wash’d his toga—had been Cato still.” 


This young lady has very consider- 
able poetic talent, and that it may be 
improved to its utmost, we recom- 
mend her to give up Pope, as an arche- 
type. He leads to false taste, antithesis, 
and artificial, not natural flowers, and 
does not exclude ideas which, as being 
abstract, do not belong to poetry. The 
first object in that art is fine or beauti- 
ful idea; but the Essay on Man isa 
mathematical poem, with here and 
there only a line or paragraph of pure 


poetry. 
——O— 
The Sailor, or the Coquet Cottage, and other 


Poems, some in the Scottish Dialect: By 
William Gibson, 12mo. pp. 104. 


THESE Poems are introduced to 
our notice by a respectable Clergyman, 
with the observation, that the author, 
a person in humble life, is a young 
man, a good churchman, a loyal sub- 
ject, and a worthy character. The 
work is published by subscription for 
his benefit; and it is our part to step 
in now itis published, and say that the 
patronage has not been badly bestowed. 
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We shall give an extract, not because 
it is the best thing in the collection, 
but because we think it one mast 
likely to please our readers, and a suc- 
cessful copy of the manner of Burns, 
the Morland of poetry. It is an ac- 
count of an Old Bachelor’s life. 


sé Gin that I thought my fate decreed, 
Me an auld batch’lor’s life to lead, 
Wi’ heavy heart and aching head, 

I trow I should, 
Fu’ aft gae crawling to my bed, 

In waeful mood. 
Picture the grey auld bachelor, 
Sitting his winter fire before, 
Still list’ning to the storm’s rude roar, 

All by himsel ! 
Can aught be miserable more, 

None ye can tell. 
Survey him when the trees are green, 
How dull and cheerless are his e’en ; 
He joys not in the lively scene 

That’s spread by Spring, 
But stalks, while all around is seen, 

A gloomy thing. 
Simma and Autumn ’tis the same, 
He drags alang his lonely frame, 
Wi’ languid steps, just as if shame 

Dwelt in his breast, 
In secret owning he’s to blame, 

He’s his ain pest.” P. 81. 


Adam without an Eve certainly is a 
melaucholy subject for reflection, a 
sort of Robinson Crusoe. We believe 
seriously that the genus man was in- 
tended by Providence to consist like a 
pair of scissors of two parts. However, 
many people do not chonse to add more 
bones to their bones, and flesh to their 
flesh, than they have already got, 
fearing to run the chance by so do- 
ing of adding from one up to even 
twelve more to their number of one- 
two, a natural process sure to ensue 
among those who can least afford it, 
without the celibates troubling them- 
selves about it. 


——- 


Poetical Recreations and Thoughts in Rhyme 
on sacred and miscellaneous Suljects. By 
Charles Augustus Hulbert. 12mo. pp. 140. 


POETS in general are light girl- 
formed people, but here is a muscular 
athletic one. We extract the follow- 
ing lines, full of Miltonic energy. 

They occur in an Address to Luci- 
fer: 

«‘ Yet thou art wretched,—’neath that aw- 
ful brow, 

That veil of majesty, what writhing woes 

Like serpents gnaw thy soul, and bid thee 
feel 


Ten thousand hells in dealing one to man! 
Lost, fallen, degraded, wedded to despair, 
Such is thy doom—like wandering stars, 
like waves 
Of fire, to roll all restless, unconsum’d, 
Breaking, existing ! O existence dire ! 
Thy curse is immortality, thy bane 
Is lifem-thy hell to see the blest, where once 
Thou wert—and yet in stubborn, maddening 
ride, 

To stem the torrent of thy grief, and bid 
Its billows roll within thee, there to foam, 
And wear thy rocky spirit, ’till it cease, — 
Ah! no! it cannot cease to burst and die!” 

The following verses, of which, by 
the way, the ideas are taken from Os- 
sian, are sweet and interesting : 

Tue Tumutus. 

The Sun sets o’er the warrior’s grave, 

And as he sinks behind the mound, 
The spirits of the ancient brave 

Seem dancing in the shades around. 
The Moon sheds from the distant hill 

A halo round their rest sublime, 
Like glory lingering o’er it still, 

And shining through the gloom of time. 
The stars on high seem spirits hung 

On airy wings, to watch their bed, 
And while their requiem wild is sung, 

Each twinkling light a tear is shed. 
Their names are lost—their race unknown ; 

Yet fame survives with lingering breath, 
Like twilight, when the Sun is gone, 

Their glory gilds the vale of death.” 


—— 


The Sulterraneous Travels of Niels Klim. 
From the Latin of Lewis Holberg. 8vo. 


NIELS KLIM was a Norwegian 
student of the University of Copen- 
hagen, and a native of Bergen in 
Norway. On the top of a mountain 
in that country, called Mount Floien, 
or the Weathercock Mountain, was a 
remarkable orifice, which he deter- 
mined to explore. The rope by which 
he was sustained unfortunately broke, 
and he descended into a subterraneous 
country, inhabited by rational and 
walking trees, by whom he was taken 
for an extraordinary baboon. There 
are several provinces, inhabited by dif- 
ferent sorts of trees, but the province 
Lalak is seemingly the most delightful 
of all; there choice wines flow from 
rocks, pullets ready-picked sponta- 
neously descend into saucepans for 
boiling ; and as to hares— 

‘< All ready cook’d they come, betray no fears, 

And spring upon your dish—all volunteers ; 

And roasted woodcocks, pheasants, snipes 
and larks, 

And finer game than e’er was found in parks, 
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Come in abundance, just to suit your wishes, 

All self-produced, on splendid porcelain 
dishes. 

A sugar snow when this is ended falls, 

And soon assumes a form of little balls ; 

It rains then lemon-juice, and in a trice 

The sugar-snow is crystallized to ice. 

Then puddings, tarts, and also fruits, we 
candy, 

Preserves of all sorts, likewise cherry-brandy, 

Before you place themselves—each seems to 
greet ye, 

And seems to say in silence, come and eat me. 

Then all the birds that are not roasted, sing 

Their charming songs, which make the 
thickets ring 

With solos, duets, and with voices three, 

Then in grand chorus all extempore.”’—149. 


Nevertheless, he finds the province 
very miserable, for the inhabitants 
having no occasion to work for their 
support, are full of diseases, ennui, 
and tedium of existence, and either 
commit suicide or die prematurely.— 
pp 147—149. 

Our readers will from this specimen 
see that this book is satire in a Gulli- 
verian form. There are numerous pas- 
sages of very felicitous extravagance, 
and good moral instruction. 


——4-— 
Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 
(Continued from p. 445.) 


THE Tales that compose the re- 
maining volume are excellent in their 
way, and are in admirable keeping, 
pourtraying with fidelity the peculiari- 
ties of the countries of which they pro- 
fess to speak. The Spaniard’s Tale is 
one of great spirit and vivacity. We 
must, however, content ourselves with 
an extract from that of the Italian, in 
which we question if an eruption of 
Etna was ever described with such 
poetic grandeur. 

*¢ A flash of fierce lightning burned round 
the chamber. Well might he cry out. The 
storm had lulled as rapidly as it rose ; but 
it was now followed by a display a thousand 
times more superb and awful. A vast cloud 
of the most intense blackness had risen from 
the crater, and had been for some time 
quietly settling in a variety of shapes above 
the mountain. 

** There was some similitude in its fan- 
tastic yet almost solid fabric, figured all 
over with innumerable feeble streaks of blue 
light, to the colossal throne of an Indian 
idol; its black was complete ebony. The 
thunder still growled above ; and while our 
eyes were fixed on the throne, its rightful 
lord seemed to ascend and take possession. 
A column of flame of the most dazzling 
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white ascended majestically from the crater, 
and stood with its foot still on the moun- 
tain, and its forehead in the heavens. The 
black vapours made the back-ground to this 
apparition, and their masses wavering and 
growing thinner as they rose, floated like 
mighty pinions on the air above. 

‘¢ ¢ Satan himself in full wing !’ exclaim- 
ed the Italian. The light from this tre- 
mendous shape threw a new-born day over 
the whole country; every hill, every dwell- 
ing, almost every tree, was frightfully visi- 
ble. The pictures in the remotest nook of 
our little apartment were seen with minute 
distinctness: the little Madonna under the 
portico, which scarcely showed herself in the 
noon-day, was now quivering in a flood of 
illumination. From the movements in the 
house, too, we perceived that the whole 
community was alarmed; and the melan- 
choly tolling of the bell to prayers mingled 
a painful and sepulchral character with this 
sublime terror. 

** But at length a sudden gust of wind 
tore its way among the clouds above, wrap- 
ped this splendid phantom in tenfold night, 
and, after a brief struggle of the elements, a 
torrent of rain, that fell like a solid sheet of 
water, drove this incaruation of the evil 
genius down to his cavern again. All was 
now stillness but the sound of the service 
going on in the chapel below; and all was 
utter darkness, till the Moon came floating 
and stooping through the clouds like a re- 
conciling spirit, and from the ridge of the 
hills above Euphemia threw a long line of 
brightness over the Strait and the eastern 
side of Atna.” 


There is some beautiful poetry scat- 
tered through the volumes. We se- 
lect the following, because it appears 
to us to have a distinct affinity with a 
subject which has evidently deeply oc- 
cupied the writer’s mind. 


THE REGENERATION. 


There are murmurs on the deep, 
There are thunders in the heaven ; 
Though the ocean-billows sleep, 
Though no cloud the sign has given ; 
Earth that sudden storm shall feel, 
*Tis a storm of man and steel. 


Tribes are in their forests now, 
Idly hunting ounce and deer ; 
Tribes are crouching in their snow, 
O’er their wild and wintry cheer ; 
Doom’d to swell that tempest’s roar, 
Where the torrent-rain is gore. 


War of old has swept the world, 
Guilt has shaken strength and pride ; 
But the thunders feebly hurl’d, 
Quiver’d o’er the spot and died ; 
When the vengeance next shall fall, 
Woe to each, and woe to all ! 
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Man has shed man’s blood for toys, 
Love and hatred, fame and gold ; 

Now, a mightier wrath destroys ; 
Earth in cureless crime grows old : 

Past destruction shall be tame 

To the rushing of that flame. 


When the clouds of vengeance break, 

* Folly shall be on the wise ; 

Frenzy shall be on the weak ; 
Nation against nation rise : 

And the worse than Pagan sword, 

In Religion’s breast be gored. 


Then the martyr’s solemn cry, 

That a thousand years has rung, 
Where their robes of crimson lie 

Round the ‘ Golden Altar’ flung, 
Shall be heard,—and from the ‘ Turone’ 
The trumpet of the ‘ Judgment’ blown. 


Woe to earth, the mighty woe ! 

Yet shall earth her conscience lull, 
Till above the brim shall flow 

The draught of gall.—The cup is full. 
Yet a moment! Comes the ire !— 
Famine, bloodshed, flood, and fire. 


First shall fall a Mighty one! 
Ancient crime had crown’d his brow, 
Dark ambition raised his throne— 
Truth his victim and his foe. 
Earth shall joy in all her fear 
O’er the great Idolater. 


Then shall rush abroad the blaze, 
Sweeping nations, zone by zone ; 

Afric’s tribes the spear shall raise 
Shivering India’s pagod throne ; 

China hear her idols’ knell 

In the Russian’s cannon-peal. 


On the Turk shall fall the blow 
From the Grecian’s dagger’d band ; 
Blood like winter-showers shall flow, 
Till the Kine shall be at hand ! 
Then shall final vengeance shine, 
And all be seal’d in Palestine. 


We need scarcely iterate our praise 
of the Tales of The Great St. Bernard. 
Although they may have been merely 
throwntoff in the verygwaste and wan- 
tonness of a prolific fancy, they are yet 
such as only a genius of the highest 
order could have conceived, and which 
only a command of language, rich, co- 
pious, and eloquent, could have exe- 
cuted. They moreover contain many 
lessons of practical wisdom, and en- 
force many moral and religious truths ; 
that storehouse of knowledge, memory, 
must indeed be rich, from which such 
overflowings are permitted to escape. 
But it is not, as we have already hint- 
ed, in this inferior department, that 
we are desirous of seeing Mr. Croly’s 
great endowments exercised. He be- 
longs to 8 profession of which he has 
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the talents to become both a pillar and 
an ornament. His interpretation of 
prophecy is at once a proof of his dili- 
— and his power. The Church of 
ingland has yet need of the united 
energies of all her children and cham- 
pions, when her bitter and mortal 
enemy, to the frenzy of her own de- 
spair, finds an ally in the indifference 
of the many, and an active coadjutor 
in political and party feeling. Such 
service, we are persuaded, as learning 
and talents, aided by God’s blessing, 
can render, will be willingly bestowed, 
and we anticipate with earnestness and 
sincerity a work from the hands of Mr. 
Croly, which shall place him in the 
very highest rank of the real defenders 
of the faith. 


Nollekins, and his Times ; comprehending a 
Life of that celebrated Sculptor, &c. &e. 
By John Thomas Smith. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 

IT is impossible, we think, unless 
the taste both moral and literary be 
entirely vitiated, to approve of such a 
publication as this, the most merciless 
specimen of Biography that has ever 
fallen under our notice; and we should 
feel our pages dishonoured by giving 
further circulation to anecdotes which 
we have been ashamed to see travelling 
the round of the press, weekly and 
diurnal. We would be careful of im- 
puting unworthy motives to any man ; 
but we ask as much in sorrow as in 
anger, if the author of these pages had 
stood recorded in the will of poor Nol- 
lekins, as ‘ residuary legatee,’ as well 
as ‘ executor,’ whether the volumes 
would have seen the light. We can- 
not but <— that the moral indig- 
nation of Mr. Smith has been kindled 
by a disappointment of this kind, and 
his constant vituperation of the legacy 
hunting of others, and his insinuations 
against the successful inheritors of the 
Miser’s wealth, entitle him to no par- 
ticular delicacy on the occasion. Of 
the wretched subject of Mr. Smith’s 
biography, we have no wish to speak. 
It is extraordinary that such a man 
should have had the least feeling for 
the noble art in which he must be ad- 
mitted to have excelled, and the ten- 
dency of which in its ordinary opera- 
tions is to liberalise the feelings, to 
soften the manners, and to improve 
the heart. But there is an idiosyncrasy 
of the mind as well as of the body; 
and it were in vain to reason:on such 
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a miserable specimen of humanity as 
Joseph Nollekins. His aberrations of 
intellect, as exhibited in his disgusting 
fondness for money, might have been 
permitted to have been buried in his 
grave, since we know of nothing in 
the way of moral improvement to be 
derived from the disclosure. Passing 
by the trash with which the vo- 
lumes are overloaded, we will endea- 
‘vour to glean a few anecdotes con- 
nected with art, which are sparingly 
enough scattered through a work which 

rofesses to speak of a Sculptor and 

is times. The following story has a 
pendu in the history of almost every 
artist, ancient and modern. 


*¢With the drapery of this bust of the 
King, Nollekins had more anxiety and trou- 
ble than with any of his other productions ; 
he-assured Mr. Joseph, the Associate of the 
Royal Academy, that, after throwing the 
cloth once or twice every day for nearly a 
fortnight, it came excellently well, by mere 
chance, from the following circumstance.— 
Just as he was about to make another trial 
with his drapery, his servant came to him 
for money, for butter; he threw the cloth 
carelessly over the shoulders of his lay-man, 
in order to give her the money, when he 
was forcibly struck with the beautiful man- 
ner in which the folds had fallen; and he 
hastily exclaimed, pushing her away, ‘ Go, 
go, get the butter.” And he has frequently 
been heard to say, that that drapery was by 
far the best he ever cast for a bust.”’ L. 77. 


The following anecdotes are taken 
almost at random. 


«¢ Mrs. Thrale one morning entered Nol- 
lekins’s studio, accompanied by Doctor 
Johnson, to see the bust of Lord Mansfield, 
when the Sculptor vociferated, ‘I like your 
picture by Sir Joshua very much. He tells 
me it’s for Thrale, a brewer, over the wa- 
ter: his wife’s a sharp woman, one of the 
blue-stocking people.’ — ‘ Nolly, Nolly,’ 
observed the Doctor, ‘I wish your maid 
would stop your foolish mouth with a blue- 
bag.’ At which Mrs. Thrale smiled, and 
whispered to the Doctor, ‘My dear Sir, 
you'll get nothing by blunting your arrows 
upon a block.” I, 114. 

** Nollekins at all times strongly repro- 
bated colossal sculpture, more especially 
when commenced by the too-daring student 
in the art; and, indeed, whenever any one 
led to the subject, he would deliver his opi- 
nion, even to persons of the first fashion 
and rank, with as much freedom as if he 
were chiding his mason’s boy, Kit Finney, 
for buying scanty paunches for his yard-dog 
Cerberus. ‘No, no, my Lord,’ he would 
vociferate, with an increased nasal and mo- 
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notonous tone of voice, ‘a grand thing 
don’t depend upon the size, I can assure 
you of that. A large model certainly pro- 
duces a stare, and is often admired by igno- 
rant people ; but the excellence of a work 
of art has nothing to do with the size, that 
you may depend upon from me.’ In this he 
unquestionably was correct ; as the graceful 
elegance of a Cellini cup or a bell for the 
Pope’s table, does not consist in immensity. 
I have a cast from an antique bronze figure 
only three inches in height, which, from its 
justness of proportion and dignity of atti- 
tude, strikes the beholder, when it is ele- 
vated only nine inches above his eye, with 
an idea of its being a figure full thirty feet 
in height ” I. 201-2, 

‘It is a curious fact, that though the 
ceiling of Whitehall is so grand in its de- 
sign, and is, indeed, I believe, the only 
work of such magnitude from the mind of 
Rubens in England—few people, compara- 
tively with the tens of thousands who pass 
the building daily, know any thing about it. 
However, I consider it but fair for the high 
reputation of Rubens as a colourist, to state 
that this picture has been restored, re-paint- 
ed, and refreshed, not fewer than three 
times.” I. 205. 

«* Whenever Nollekins heard the figures 
of Raving and Melancholy Madness men- 
tioned, which were carved by Gabriel Cib- 
ber for the piers of the gate of Bethlehem 
Hospital, built in Moorfields, he never ex- 
pressed himself pleased with them. This 
was not the case with Roubiliac, the sculp+ 
tor, who never left the city, when he went 
there to receive money, without going 
round, sometimes considerably out of his 
way, to admire them. It is said that Cib- 
ber carved these figures, which are now pre- 
served in the hall of the new Hospital in St. 
George’s-fields, at once from the block, 
without any previous drawing or model 
whatever.” I. 241. 

*¢ Nollekins’s manners and sentiments 
were such, if we may with the least degree 
of propriety be permitted to denominate his 
deportment mannerly, that, though he would 
often hold long, and sometimes entertain- 
ing, conversations with the commonest peo- 
ple with the utmost good-nature, he would 
never suffer himself to be persuaded to mo- 
del a bust of any of the sectarians in reli- 
gion. The dignified clergy, and all persons 
holding high offices in the affairs of Govern- 
ment, were the characters he delighted to 
model. I recollect that several of the friends 
of John Wesley often applied to him for a 
portrait of their pastor; but he never would 
listen to their importunities, though they 
repeatedly declared to him that he was one 
of the worthiest members of any society 
existing.” I, 249. 

“It was highly amusing to notice the 
glaring contrast of the two Sculptors, Nol- 
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lekins and Flaxman, whenever they came in 
contact in a fashionable party, which I own 
was rarely the case. The former, upon these 
occasions, who was never known to expa- 
tiate upon Art, generally took out his poc- 
ket-book, and, in order to make himself 
agreeable, presented his recipes, perhaps 
for an inveterate sore throat, or a virulent 
scorbutic humour, to some elegant woman, 
with as much alacrity as Dr. Bossy, of Co- 
vent-garden fame, formerly did to the wife 
of a Fulham or a Mortlake market-gardener. 
The latter, however, like a true descendant 
of Phidias, was modestly discoursing with a 
select circle upon the exquisite productions 
of Greece; at the same time, assuring his 
auditors, that every motion of the body of 
a well-proportioned, unaffected person, gave 
sufficient opportunities for the selection of 
similar attitudes of equal grace; that he 
considered himself frequently indebted to 
the simple and unadorned charity-girl for 
the best of his attitudes; and that these he 
had often collected during his walks in the 
streets, when the innocent objects them- 
selves had been wholly ignorant of his ad- 
miration of their positions. I have also 
often heard him declare, that the most sue- 
cessful of his figures displayed in his Hlus- 
trations of Homer, /Eschylus, and Dante, 
were procured from similarly natural and 
unsophisticated sources.” I. 316. 


* © €You must sometimes be much annoy- 
ed,’ observed a lady, addressing herself to 
Mr. Nollekins, * by the ridiculous remarks 
made by your sitters and their flattering 
friends, after you have produced a good 
likeness.’—*‘ No, Ma’am, f never allow any 
body to fret me. I tell them all, If you 
don’t like it, don’t take it.’ 

s¢ This may be done by an artist who is 
what is usually termed, ‘tiled in;’ but the 
dependent man is sometimes known to sub- 
mit to observations, as the witty Northeote 
has stated, even from ‘ nursery maids, both 
wet and dry’.” I. 360. 


«¢ Mr. Nollekins was in possession of a 
set of those extremely rare engravings from 
the Aretin subjects, so often mentioned by 
print-collectors ; but it so happened, as he 
was glancing at them one day, that his con- 
fessor came in, who insisted upon their be- 
ing put into the fire, before he would give 
him absolution. I once saw them; and he 
lent them to Cosway, to make tracings from 
them. However, this loan Cosway stoutly 
denied, which, when Nollekins heard, he 
exclaimed, ‘ He’s a d—d liar! that every 
body knows ; and I know this, that I could 
hardly get them back again out of his hands.’ 
Upon Nollekins being asked how he, as an 
artist, could make up his mind to burn 
them, he answered, ‘The priest made me 
do it:’ and he was now and then seen to 
shed tears for what he called his folly. He 
was frequently questioned thus: * Where 
did you get them, Sir? whose were they ?’ 
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His answer was, ‘I brought them all the 
way from Rome’.” I. 367. 

‘* Insensible, however, as Nollekins ge- 
nerally was when looking at works of an- 
cient art, I must do him the justice to say, 
that in no instance, excepting when speaking 
of Flaxman, have I known him attempt to 
depreciate the productions of modern artists ; 
on the contrary, I have frequently heard him 
say, when he has been solicited to model a 
bust, ‘Go to Chantry, he’s the man fora 
bust ! he’ll make a good bust of you; I al- 
ways recommend him.’ I have also known 
him to give an artist, who could not afford 
to purchase it, a lump of stone, to enable 
him to execute an order, though at the 
same time I have seen him throw himself 
into a violent fit of passion with a favourite 
cat, for biting the feather of an old pen, 
with which he had for many years oiled the 
hinges of his gates whenever they creaked.” 
I. 403. 

‘‘To the eternal honour of Mr. Nolle- 
kins, who was unquestionably a most cu- 
rious compound of misery and affluence, it 
should be recorded, that he gave twenty-five 
pounds as his subscription to the widows 
and children of the brave soldiers who were 
killed or wounded in the glorious Battle of 
Waterloo. 

*‘It is reported, that once when Nolle- 
kins was walking round the yard with a bro- 
ther artist, he was questioned by him, why 
he kept so many small pieces of marble, to 
which Nollekins replied, ‘They'll all come 
into use. —* What’s the use of this lump ?’ 
asked his friend. ‘Oh! that will do for a 
small bust.’—‘ Why, it’s only seven inches 
thick !’"—* Ay ; but then, you know, 1 shall 
model a bust for that piece with the head 
twisted, looking over the shoulder !’” 1.420. 

** When Mr. Nollekins had finished the 
monuments of the three Captains, ordered 
by Government to be erected in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it remained in his study for 
nearly fourteen years, waiting for the in- 
scription; and he being at last out of all 

atience, petitioned the late King, then at 
eymouth, to take it into his Royal consi- 
deration. ‘The late Mr. Pitt was so highly 
displeased at his interference, that he never 
would sit to Mr. Nollekins for his bust, nor 
recommend him in any way whatever; and 
yet it is a fact, that after the decease of that 
great statesman, Mr. Nollekins made no less 
a sum by him than 15,000. according to 
the following calculation. The statue and 
pedestal for Trinity College, Cambridge, 
four thousand pounds. He also executed 
at least seventy-four busts in marble, for 
almost every one of which he had one hun- 
dred and twenty guineas; and there were 
upwards of six hundred casts taken at six 
guineas each. The marble for the — 
did not ultimately cost him more than 
twenty pounds; for he had so cunningly 
economized the block, that he cut out from 
the corners several pieces for various busts : 
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and even farther than this, the block not 
being long enough by the depth of Mr. 
Pitt’s head, he contrived to drill out a lump 
from between the legs large enough for the 
head, which he put on the shoulders of the 
block. The arm was also carved from a 
single piece; and ’ for this figure, pieced 
in a manner which the sculptors of Italy 
would have been ashamed of, he received 
the unheard-of price of three thousand gui- 
neas, and one thousand for the pedestal ; 
giving the sculptor who carved it, only the 
odd three hundred pounds for his trouble. 
For the busts in marble, he paid Gahagan, 
Goblet, and another sculptor of inferior me- 
rit, twenty-four pounds each, upon the 
average.” II, 47. 

**Nollekins’s figure with the sandal, 
earved for Lord Yarhorough, was consider- 
ably the greatest favourite with the public 
of all his female figures, but that which he 
himself took the greatest delight in show- 
ing, was seated with her arms round her 
legs, Lot 21, purchased at his sale at Mr. 
Christie’s, by the Earl of Egremont, for 
the sum of eighty-four pounds; his Lord- 
ship giving it the preference to others by 

e same artist. 

‘¢The attitude was a natural one, and 
acquired by mere chance, as good attitudes 
often are. 

‘¢The woman from whom it was model- 
‘led, after standing for some time to Mr. 
Nollekins for parts of a figure upon which 
he was then engaged, was desired to dress ; 
and, upon her seating herself on the ground, 
to put on her stockings, her posture so 
pleased the Sculptor, that he i diatel 
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firmities, in the hope of sharing the vast 
property which Death would force him to 
resign.” IL. 85. 


We are then favoured with biogra- 
phical sketches and anecdotes of Artists 
contemporary with Nollekins, from 
which we will also endeavour to se- 
lect the most amusing passages. 


*¢As a proof of Roubiliac’s enthusiasm 
for his art, the late Mr. Gayfere, Abbey- 
mason, related to me the following anec- 
dote. 

**One day, during the time he mgt 
ting up Mrs. Nightingale’s monument, Rou- 
biliac’s servant, who had a message to deli- 
ver, found his master with his arms folded, 
and eyes rivetted to the kneeling figure at 
the north-west corner of Lord Norris’s mo- 
nument. The man, after he had three times 
requested an answer, was seized by the arm 
by his master, who softly whispered, ‘ Hush! 
hush! he will speak presently !’”’ IL. 90. 

** My father related the following anec- 
dote of Mr. Roubiliac, who generally was 
so studiously wrapt up and absorbed in his 
art, as to lose all individual recollection 
whatever of person and place unconnected 
with the subject immediately on his mind. 
One day, at dinner, during the time he was 
so intently engaged in modelling the figure 
of Mr. Nightingale warding off the dart of 
Death from his wife, he suddenly dropped 
his knife and fork on his plate, fell back ia 
his chair, and then in an instant darted for- 
ward and threw his features into the strong- 
est possible expression of fear; at the same 
t fixiug his piercing eye so expres- 





cried, ‘ Stop, don’t move; I must model 
you as you now sit:’ and it is a curious fact, 
that he, being at that time visitor of the 
Royal Academy, placed the woman, who sat 
as the model there, precisely in the same 
position. It is also rather singular, that 
the above-mentioned Mr. Williams, who 
carved the figure for Mr. Rossi, is in pos- 
session of a drawing made by his father at 
the Academy, from the female who wus so 


placed.” If. 63. 


Mr. Smith gives us a catalogue of 
monuments and busts executed by 
Nollekins, and concludes his bio- 
graphy with the following passage : 


*‘ Such, aud so numerous, are the works 
of Nollekins, who will long be remembered, 
not only as having held a conspicuous rank 
among contemporary artists, in an era 
abounding in men of genius; but as hav- 
ing, by assiduity rarely surpassed, and parsi- 
mony seldom equalled, amassed a princely 
fortune; from which, however, his avari- 
cious spirit forbade him to derive any com- 
fort or dignity, excepting the poor consola- 
tion of being surrounded, in Ris dotage, by 
parasites who administered to his unintellec- 
tual enjoyments, and ‘flattered even his in- 


sively on the country lad who waited at ta- 
ble, that the fellow was as much astonished 
as the boy listening to the Cock-lane ghost 
story, so exquisitely painted —- in 
his picture of the Farmer’s Return from 
Sending which is so admirably engraven by 
J. G. Haid.” II. 95. 

‘* A curious instance of Hogarth’s atten- 
tion to most minute traits of character, oc- 
curs in the sixth plate of the Marriage-a-la 
Mode; where, as a further instance of the 
avarice and miserable penury of the Alder- 
man who is stripping his dying daughter of 
her trinkets, a close observer will perceive, 
that the servant lad is clothed in one of. his 
master’s old coats, which has been shorten- 
ed, and that the cloth cut off is turned and 
made into new cuffs: this is more plainly 
seen in the picture, by the contrast of the 
colour of them with the faded hue of the 
coat.” II, 220. 

*¢ The following anecdote, relating to a 
picture by Reynolds, was communicated to 
me by the Rev. Henry Crowe, Vicar of 
Buckingham. 

«‘The Marquess of Drogheda was paint- 
ed in-early life by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
Marquess shortly after went abroad, and re- 
mained there between twenty or thirty years ; 
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during which time he ran into excesses, be- 
came bilious, and returned to Ireland with a 
shattered constitution. He then found that 
the portrait and original had faded together ; 
and corresponded, perhaps, as well as when 
first painted.” IT. 293. 

** Thomas Grignon, brother of Charles, 
in whose arms Deare expired, informed me 
that our Sculptor’s death was occasioned 
by the following silly and most eccentric ex- 
periment. Among many blocks of marble 
which he had just purchased, there was one 
of a singular shape, from which he believed 
he could carve a figure in a peculiar and in- 
teresting attitude; but, in order to be quite 
-certain of the possibility of the block afford- 
ing the full extension of the limbs according 
to his imagination, he was determined to 
make it his bed for the whole of the night, 
so that he might receive fresh hints from 
the visitation of dreams, well knowing how 
inspiring their suggestions had been to some 
of the greatest men of talent. This déter- 
mination he put into execution; but after 
remaining upon the stone all night, he 
found he had entirely chilled the whole of 
his frame : his death was soon apprehended, 
and in a few days was the consequence of 
his fatal experiment.” UI. 330. 

The sketches are drawn up with 
considerable taste and judgment, and 
show of what the author is capable, 
when not under the influence of per- 
sonal antipathy. 

Having closed the volumes of Mr. 
Smith, we feel bound to concede that, 
had he used a sounder discretion, and 
had he been influenced by better feel- 
ings, he had materials fora work which 
might have done honour to himself, 
and to the art for which he professes 
so much veneration. He has unhap- 
pily chosen a dangerous model, and 
operating upon Nollekins after the 
fashion of Boswell, he has forgotten 
the immense disproportion between 
the space occupied in the public mind 
by Dr. Johnson, and by the subject of 
his own biography. By the idle and 
uncourteous details of the habits of the 
Sculptor, he has administered to the 
most depraved tastes, and gratified the 
most malevolent feelings; and sure we 
are that, if the example become preva- 
Jent, both the doors and the lips of 
every man on whom ‘ the world hath 
its eyes’ (more or less), would be her- 
metically sealed. 

Henceforth we will look for the 
character of Nollekins in his works ; 
and we will encourage ourselves in 
the delusion, that he who executed the 
masterly busts of many of the British 
heroes and statesmen, and many of 
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whose statues were worthy of the best 
age of British sculpture, was not alto- 
gether without mind,—and that, al- 
though in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, the ‘ mens divinior’ was cloud- 
ed and obscured by the all-subduing 
idolatry of gold,—the fruits of his 
talents will survive the memory of his 
faults, however embalmed in the pe- 
rishable record of his biographer. 


Autographs of Royal, Notle, Learned, and 
Remarkalle Personages, conspicuous in 
English History, from the Reign of Rich- 
ard the Second, to that of Charles the Se- 
cond ; including some illustrious Foreign- 
ers; containing many Passages from im- 
portant Letters. Engraved under the Di- 
rection of Charles John Smith. Accom- 
panied ly concise Biographical Memoirs, 
and interesting Extracts from the original 
Documents. By John Gough Nichols. 
Nos. i.—vii. 

THE Prospectus of this elegant 
work states, that the taste for Auto- 
graphs has of late considerably in- 
creased ; that it possesses the recom- 
mendation of imparting instructive 
lessons, as well as affording an agree- 
able occupation; and may be made 
greatly conducive to the attainment of 
a correct knowledge, as well of na- 
tional as of literary history ; that origi- 
nal manuscripts of the heroes and he- 
roines of other centuries are seldom to 
be found out of public libraries ; that 
Autographs are most appropriate addi- 
tions to those engaged in the pleasing 
and useful pursuit of illustrating ; and 
that to the Lawyer, and to all interest. 
ed in the decyphering of early writing, 
the work will afford an advantageous 
study. It will also be a great assist- 
ance in reading, and in some instances 
in appropriating, those Annotations 
which the learned of other days have 
so frequently left in the books which 
once constituted part of their libraries. 

To give a history of writing, which 
would be clear and intelligible, even 
after a study of Astle, seems to us im- 
practicable. A long acquaintance with 
specimens can alone confer satisfactory 
kaowledge, and for such a purpose 
no work can be better fitted than that 
before us. Our own experience in 
ancient manuscripts, and we are ac- 
quainted with many, from perusal of 
them during several years, is, that run- 
ning or epistolary hand, was at first 
derived from what we call engrossing, 
the forms of the letters being similar, 
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only scrawled; but in subsequent pe- 
siete there does occasionally appear to 
have been practised also by the same 
persons, a copy of printing, in Roman 
characters, which very much resem- 
bles what we call ‘Italian hand.’ We 
have seen Autographs of the same no- 
bleman in both engrossing and Italian 
hands, though the latter is but rare. 
It is evident that the former must have 
been a very slow process, though only 
scrawled, because it was rather draw- 
ing than writing, and probably the 
upright stiffuess and rectilinear termi- 
nations of letters, were adopted froin 
evident acceleration by this serrated 
fashion of running one letter into ano- 
ther, as in the Gothic. Both the en- 
grossing and Italian hands appear here 
in two distinct signatures of Henry 
Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots. One is juvenile, in a beautiful 
Italian hand, signed Henry Derne- 
LEY, the other, Henry R. is in stiff 
tall Gothic. (See No. i. Pl. 3.) From 
similar Italian hands, or rather imita- 
tions of Roman letters, in the writing 
of Mary and Elizabeth, when Prin- 
cesses, (see No. ii.) Lady Jane Grey 
and Edward VI., we are inclined to 
suspect that a Roman hand was first 
taaght to children, as easier than the 
Black-letter. It is evident, from the 
printed works published in the six- 
teenth century, that the Bléck-letter, 
the Roman, and the Italic, were all in 
simultaneous use, the two latter only 
by way of distinguishing paragraphs. 
There are, however, among these Au- 
tographs hands partaking by commix- 
ture of all the three kinds, Black-let- 
ter, Roman, and Italian, which, to 
judge by a letter of Oliver Cromwell’s 
in Part iii. seems to have subsided in 
one stiff lawyer-like character, to 
which there is a considerable resem- 
blance in the attorney writing usual 
in the present day. Our pedigree, 
then, of epistolary writing deduced 
from studying the specimens before us, 
is, first, the scrawl imitative of en- 
grossing, and the Black-letter ; second, 
the Roman and Italian, intermixed 
with some Gothic forms ; and, thirdly, 
the subsidence of the whole into a sort 
of lawyer’s hand, made out of the 
three ; which, ameliorated into greater 
rotundity and ease, forms the mercan- 
tile hand of the present day. The 
technical distinctions of secredary, 
court-hand, &c. may be seen in Astle, 
and we have given the above as only 
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opinions. Of one fact we are certain, 
that noblemen did use signatures in 
two hands, the Black-letter, and the 
Roman. Perhaps, as public Acts 
were long continued to be printed in 
Gothic characters, the engrossed Au- 
tograph was deemed more accordant 
with rank. 

We shall now come to the Biogra- 
phical sketches. They are short, but 
compiled with so much judgment, 
that they are the best things of the 
kind known to us. They add to the 
details, a seasoning of acute discrimi- 
nations of character, which takes off 
the almost unavoidable insipidity of 
tests of dates and events, in,a manner 
more happy than we have ever before 
seen,—a manner which shows the 
author to have no inconsiderable ta- 
lents for biographical writing. 

We shall give the character of Eli- 
zabeth, with only one addition, drawn 
from matters well understood by our 
contemporaries ;—she was the Siddons 
of Queens, the surpassing exemplar 
of the character, never to be exceeded, 
perhaps never equalled ; in more digni- 
fied language, the art of sovereignty 
never possessed a professor of superior 
skill. She sought her happiness in 
her weaknesses, and her safety in her 
mental character. She was only fit 
for the wife of a hero, had she been at 
all fit for a wife, which she was not, 
because matrimony inevitably implied 
a dependence, which she could never 
bear, even from superiority of talent, 
and cultivation of it in the host school, 
that of adversity and difficulty. But 
to the excellent character here drawn 
of her: 


*¢ She possessed as much of the haughti- 
ness and severity of her tyrannical father as 
a female might well inherit, uninfluenced 
by the atrocious bigotry which characterised 
her sister Mary; but vanity was her ruling 
passion. It was this which made her for- 
bid all but authorised, and of course favour- 
able, prints of her royal features; and it 
was this which made her an epicure ia per- 
sonal flattery, even when she had passed the 
age of sixty. It was to this that first the 
liberty, and afterwards the life of tiie Scot- 
tish Queen was sacrificed; and it was this 
which at last hastened her own departure. 
Her vanity was grievously wounded by the 
supposed refusal of her favourite Essex to 
supplicate for pardon, and she received her 
death-blow on hearing that he had actually 
sent her the appointed token of intercession, 
which had been cruelly concealed by the 
Countess of Nottingham. Queen Eliza- 
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beth died at Richmond, March 24, 1602-3, 
in the 70th year of her age, and 45th of 
her reign ; and on the 28th of April fol- 
lowing she was buried in Westmiuster Ab- 
bey, where King James, her successor, 
some years after erected the monument 
there standing to her memory. She was 
never a wife; yet never otherwise than as a 
coquette. Her moral weaknesses have made 
her favourite designation as ‘the Virgin 
Queen’ to be a bye-word among posterity ; 
but her magnanimity and ability as a sove- 
reign have eclipsed nearly to extinction all 
her other characteristics. Her wise selec- 
tion of political counsellors, and the suc- 
cesses attendant on their administration, 
have distinguished her reign as a golden 
sera, and the misgovernment of her succes~ 
sors has enhanced its splendour by the con- 
trast; whilst the dangers which the Pro- 
testant Establishment had afterwards to en- 
counter, made the people of England che- 
rish with such peculiar warmth the remem- 
brance of * good Queen Bess,’ that her 
birth-day was solemnized as an annual festi- 
val for a century or more from the period of 
her decease.” 


Her pride (a feature not hitherto 
noticed) is well pourtrayed in an ex- 
tract from an original letter, 

“It fitteth wel the greatnes of France to 
suffer no greter light to shine to nire [too 
near] it, lest it darken his blase.” 


We believe that the presumption of 
Essex led to a conflict between the 
feelings of the sovereign and the 
woman, which destroyed both. Leices- 
ter, the former favourite, and an un- 
principled man, managed better. He 
avoided wounding her pride. 

Mary Queen of Scots was a woman 
and a beauty; but never a sovereign. 
She married Darnley on account of 
his person, and Bothwell that (as our 
author says) ‘‘ she <q find an effi- 
cient protector.” ‘* Her errors, not to 
say crimes, have only been palliated, 
not disproved.” Our own opinion is, 
that she never knew how to conduct 
herself politically ; and, in consequence 
of thus having no weight of character, 
became, as is the usual result where 
there is no character, dependent upon 
others, and of course a victim to their 
designs. 

enry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, the 
blunt cousin of Elizabeth, is a striking 
exemplification of the particular sove- 
reign-like feeling of the Queen, She 
gave him a large estate, but she would. 
not make him an Earl, although she 
had so preferred Leicester and others. 
She thought, in our opinion, that the 
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estate was due to his consanguinity 
and integrity, but withheld the other, 
from an idea that he took too great li- 
berties. For we think that all persons 
who were successful with Elizabeth, 
never wounded her pride. 

The reign of Richard the Second is 
characterized by “ favouritism and mis- 
rule.” That of Henry the Fourth, by 
“unexpected encouragement from a 
discontented country.” That of Henry 
the Sixth, “alternately by weak submis- 
sion and wayward opposition to con- 
stant rebellion.” 

There was in these early reigns an 
indifference to murder, which it is 
shocking to contemplate. We are 
told of Thomas Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, certainly an ambitious and 
unprincipled character, that his ‘* bro- 
ther, the Protector, urged on by North- 
umberland, was not sorry to be freed 
of his rivalry.” Here was a man so 
brutal, as to endure another’s recom- 
mendation of him to assent to the exe- 
cution of his own brother; and grant- 
ing that assent from fears of having 
his own ambitious views thwarted. 
What ideas in those days were enter- 
tained of the value of life! Our opi- 
nion of these times is, that there was 
very little of a and feeling, but 
very much of cunning and selfishness, 
—very little of the lion, and very much 
of the fox. A shrewd hint is given 
concerning the unmerited decapitation 
in 1538-9, of Henry Courtenay, Mar- 
quess of Exeter, and titular ** heir ap- 
parent” to the Crown :— 

«¢The King had in the preceding year 
been provided with a more immediate heir 
apparent in the person of his own son Ed- 
ward.” 


(To le continued.) 
—_@— 


Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments of 
Leanness, Mems. on Diet and Dietetics. 
By William Wadd, Esq. F.L.S. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, &c. Gc. 8v0. 
J. Ebers and Co. 

THAT a man of Mr. Wadd’s high 
rofessional character, when engaged 
in illustrating a professional subject, 
would produce a valuable work, was 
not to be doubted. But it might have 
been questioned if the subject ad- 
mitted of popular treatment. This 
matter is settled, however, by the first 
lance at the alliterative title-page of 

tr. Wadd, embellished with a vig- 
nette as rich in classical whim, racy 
humonr, and sterling merit, as is every 
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page of the little volume before us. It 
represents an ideal coin of Heliogaba- 
lus, the obverse stamped with a bloated 
head, the reverse bearing a stork (the 
leanest bird); a large votive tablet rises 
behind, over which are the words ‘de 
Arte Coquinaria,’ and upon it appears 
the names of Apicius, Ude, and Glass 
(the last Mr. Wadd will pardon our 
pun,—dimly distinguished). Beneath is 
a small medal to abstinence recognise- 
able by the name of Cornaro. 

We cannot better afford an example 
of Mr. Wadd’s style, than by copying 
the commencement of his Cuma 
on Corpulency, which we candidly 
confess we consider capital. 


“¢ The celebrated traveller, Dr. Clarke, 
alluding to the pyramids of Egypt, says, 
“the mind, elevated by wonder, feels at 
once the force of the axiom which, how- 
ever disputed, experience confirms,—that 
in vastness, whatever be its nature, there 
dwells sublimity.. Why, therefore, may 
not the mountains of fat, the human Olym- 
pi and Caucasi, excite our attention ? They 
fill a large space in society, are great olyects 
of interest, and ought to afford us no small 
matter of amusement and instruction. It is 
now nearly twenty years since I gave, in 
some ‘ Cursory Remarks on Corpulence,’ an 
account of all the most conspicuous of these 
mountaineers from the earliest period ; and 
notwithstanding Mr. Malthus’s theories for 
thinning the population, and my own for 
thinning the person, bodily bulk, or obesity, 
seems as much in fashion as ever: and, if 
we judge from the manner in which the 
jolly gentlemen of the age proclaim eternal 
war with Maigre and Lent, the march of 
fat-folks will at any rate keep pace with the 
march of intellect. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at when we consider the great im- 
provement in the art of cookery, which has 
arrived at such perfection, as to bring within 
the compass of one stomach what nature 
provided for two.” 


We should not be surprised to hear 
some of your every-day people exclaim, 
‘How dreadful in Mr. Wadd to say 
such things,—to talk of the march of 
fat folks, and to compare their march 
to that of intellect—their waddle he 
means!’ This we must acknowledge 
to be only retributory justice, for think 
not, most facetious writer, that thou 
shalt go abroad ‘unpunished for thy 
puns.’ Neither should we be surprised 
to see certain respectable old ladies of 
our acquaintance hold up their hands 
and turn up their eyes at the manner 
in which Mr. Wadd treats some of 
the approved doctrines of antiquity. 
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Weare also satisfied that he will have 
the whole army of quacks in arms 
against him for his good humoured, 
and at the same time masterly, exposi- 
tion of the various extraordinary hum- 
bugs which have had their days. But 
notwithstanding Mr. Wadd’s facetious 
manner, his book is full of grave and 
important truths. He regards the sub- 
jects which he has treated with the 
eye of the philosopher (a laughing one 
certainly), but sound judgment, scien, 
tific acquirements, and extensive and 
varied reading, are obvious, open his 
book where you will. He advocates 
no system but that which common 
sense suggests and reason supports, and 
appears to be as able a metaphysician 
as he is acknowledged to be skilful as 
a surgeon. 


‘<The Hebrews, we learn from their sa- 
cred writings,” says Mr. Wadd, “ consider- 
ed the stomach to be the head quarters of 
intellect; and the Hindoos, one of the 
most religious nations of the east, even at 
this hour reverence it as the seat of thought: 
whence it has been humourously conjec- 
tured that beasts with éwvo stomachs, came 
originally to be called ruminating animals 
par excellence.—During the reign of nerves 
(continues our agreeable author) camphor- 
julep and cordials were in vogue. When 
the popular hypothesis about the liver pre- 
vailed, mercurial drugs were lavished in a 
manner that made Dr. Reynolds predict 
that calomel would be taken by the tea- 
spoonful. ‘ Peplic precepts’ perhaps pre- 
vented it. ‘The chylopoietic Rentine put 
in their claims; and then every body sud- 
denly discovered that they had a stomach ! 
—‘ Don’t you think,’ said an hypochon- 
driac to me one day, ‘that dyspepsia has 
wonderfully increased of late?’ adding at 
the same time, ‘ By the bye, what is dys- 
pepsia?’ Lord Collingwood said, ‘Do you 
know what a dys-pepsy is ?—I'll tell you.— 
It is the disease of officers who have grown 
tired :—they get invalided for dyspepsy.’— 
Although gastric disorders and gastric doc- 
trines at present engross the thoughts and 
employ the “ag of all denominations of 
persons, yet they are by no means novelties. 
The stomach has been the subject of com- 
plaint from the earliest ages. ‘The rich man 
has complained that his stomach would not 
allow him to eat any thing: the poor man 
that it eat every thing, and was never satis- 
fied. And the good Erasmus complained, 
that, in spite of all his Catholic propensities, 
his stomach would be Lutheran : and, more- 
over, a very learned and ancient physician 
specifically treated this affair in a grave 
work, entitled ‘ Ventriculi querele et oppro- 
bria.” In truth, it has been satisfactorily, 
proved, that in every stage of human life, 
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health and disease, pleasure and pain, and 
even life and death, are dependent on the 
functions of the stomach.” P. 12. 


The difficulty which we feel in no- 
ticing Mr. Wadd’s book is, what pas- 
sages to quote,—one anecdote leads to 
another; then follows some shrewd 
practical observation ; and this is suc- 
ceeded by a quaint bit of learning. 
Even his manner of stating cases are 
so characteristic, that we are satisfied 
they convey a thousand times a better 
idea of the patient’s real state, than if 
given in scientific terms, because they 
shew at once the disposition which che 
physician has to contend with as well 
as the absolute disease. Who is there 
that can deny the influence of disposi- 
tion upon disease, and where is the 
skilful professional man that does not 
direct his attention closely but silently 
to the inclinations which of course in- 
fluence the habits of those he is called 
upon to attend? We feel convinced, 
indeed experience supports the obser- 
vation, that the mind ought to be first 
studied by those who profess to cure 
the body. To illustrate our remarks 
on Mr. Wadd, we will extract his ob- 
servations on the case of a fat sports- 
man, p. 46: 


‘¢This gentleman was an ardent sports- 
man, took excessive exercise, went through 
exertion every morning, and in the afternoon 
rewarded his virtuous labours by eating, 
drinking, and sleeping,—the fatigue of his 
sporting pleasures being previously sustain- 
ed by an occasional draught of stout ale-— 
He did me the favour of a visit, when I 
found, as he had stated, that he was in ex- 
cellent health, but his size interfered with 
his plans. ‘ He could not get through the 
woods so easily as he used to do;’ and ¢ it 
was not so easy as formerly to find a horse 
to carry him.’—* Now what do you recom- 
mend me to do ?’—‘ Keep your eyes open, 
and your mouth shut.’—‘ Poh! nonsense ! 
that won’t do for me,—give me something 
to take,—have you no pills?’ The same 
question has been so often repeated to some 
very able practitioners, that with Moliere’s 
Doctor they answer, ‘ Prenez des pillules, 
prenez des pillules.’ The pills this gentle- 
man was in search of (continues Mr. Wadd) 
were to counteract the effect of a dose of 
strong ale, two gallons a day being his mo- 
derate allowance. As he was not only a 
merry fellow but a scholar, I gave him the 
opinion of an old poet on the subject of ale: 





Nil spissius illa, 

Dum bibitur, nil clarius dum mingitur, inde 

Constat, quod multas feeces in corpore lin- 
quat. 
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He laughed, and replied with great good 
humour, ‘I see how it is,—if I am ale-ing 
all day, it of course follows I must be ail- 
ing all night,—egad! I can’t help it, I 
should die without it, and I had rather die 
with it.’ ”” 


Our limits lead us to look lightly 
over the Lineaments of Leanness, and 
jump at once to the admirable conclu- 
sion : 

“Leaving,” to use Mr. Wadd’s words, 
«these disquisitions to be settled by the 
Doctors, we may venture to say that the 
four ordinary secrets of health are—early 
rising, exercise, personal cleanliness, and 
leaving the table unoppressed. 

*¢ When a family rises early in the morn- 
ing, conclude the house to be well govern- 
ed, and the inmates healthy. With respect 
to exercise, there is a simple and benevolent 
law of nature,—‘ Earn and you may enjoy,’ 
—secure good digestion by exercise. 


To ride on horseback be your cue, 
And let not every quack ride you. 


As much, perhaps, may be said concerning 
ablution as exercise. Dispel the ill hu- 
mours at the pores. Cleanliness is a virtue, 
though not the first in rank, the first at 
least iu necessity. A dirty old hypochon- 
driacal woman attempted to drown herself; 
she was taken out of the water, underwent 
an active rubbing, and was not only restored 
to life but to health: from which it was in- 
ferred that the most melancholy part of her 
disease was owing to her want of cleanliness, 
*¢T know it is very difficult to command 
attention by preaching on gloomy subjects, 
or the iron restraints of necessity: Old 
Jeremy Taylor says, ‘It would have been 
of no use to talk to Apicius of the secrets 
of the other world and of immortality; that 
saints and angels feed not! The fat glutton 
would have stared a while and fallen asleep. 
But if you had discoursed well and know- 
ingly of a lamprey, a large mullet, or a boar, 
animal propler convivia natum, and had 
sent him a cook from Asia to make new 
sauces, he would have attended carefully, 
and taken in your discourses greedily.’ 
“©On the subject of temperance, that 
sturdy moralist Johnson, speaking of a work 
that recommended it, said, ‘Such a book 
should come out every thirty years, dressed 
in the mode of the times.’ Abstinence is 
an easy virtue; temperance is a difficult one. 
*<In conclusion, should it be thought 
that the subject has not been treated 
throughout with sufficient gravity, I beg to 
remind the reader that some of the most se- 
rious of our profession made their lectures 
both ‘ plesaunte and pytyfulle,” and that 
these Comments are not offered as an ‘ ex- 
quisite censure’ concerning this matter; 
but to induce its being taken in hand, and 
“laboured by those who have learning and 
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leisure to handle the argument more 
pythelie.’ ” 

Mr. Wadd, as a writer, reminds us 
strongly of D’Israeli ; he has the same 
patient research, the same love of cu- 
rious anecdote, and the same philoso~ 
phical pleasantries ; and what the 
amiable and agreeable D'Israeli has 
done for Literature and History, Mr. 
Wadd has done for Medicine. 


~--y— 
The Bijou; an Annual of Literature and 
the Arts. Pickering. 

THE Embellishments of this Aa- 
nual are eleven in number. The head 
of Lady Wallscourt, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is pleasing. The portrait 
of the Hon. C. W. Lambton is already 
familiar to the public, of which Enson 
has here given us an engraving. The 
gems of the book are, Holbein’s Fa- 
mily of Sir Thomas More, engraved 
by J. A. Dean, and Stephanoff’s In- 
terview between Charles II. and Sir 
Henry Lee, engraved by Fox. ‘The 
sombre hue and serious air of the par- 
ties composing the former, admirably 
contrast with the gay and lively forms 
and dresses of the associates of the 
Monarch with the merry heart. 

Among the poetical contributions, 
the best pieces are ‘Superstition and 
Grace,’ by the Ettrick Shepherd; the 
‘ Wars of the Roses,’ by Jas. Bird, 
esq.; and ‘My Native Village,’ by 
the rural Bard of Devon, N. 'T. Car- 
rington. The boasted verses of the 
young lady who signs ‘J.’ we would 
willingly admire for her sake ; but we 
hope that she will not be led away by 
the fulsome praises in the Editor’s Pre- 
face. Her verses have but little poetry 
in them; but they exhibit some good 
feeling and piety. The prose depart- 
ment is rather superior : there are some 
good tales introduced. 


Qe 
The Juvenite Forget me Not, for 1829. 
Hailes, Piccadilly. 

THIS very tasteful present for youth 
has been edited by the wife of Mr. 
S.C. Hall, the editor of the Amulet, 
to which Annual she contributed some 
well-written tales. The embellish- 
ments on wood and steel are sixteen 
in number. Some of the former are 
spirited, and the bust of the Princess 
Victoria, and Murillo’s Pet Lamb, 
engraved by W. Greatbach, are very 
pleasing. Of the prose compositions, 
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there are some of a superior descrip- 
tion, and Mrs. Hall has contributed 
two or three blending instruction, 
amusement, and playfulness, in a 
very happy manner. The usual dis- 
tinguished names are found in this 
humbler walk of literature, and some 
of the poetical pieces possess merit. 
Cunningham’s Address to the Town 
Child and Country Child is intended 
to show the advantages of a rural life 
compared with the confinement in a 
London nursery. The following by 
Mrs. Hemans, translated from the last 
of the Tyrolese Melodies, is entitled 
the 
Swiss Home Sickness. 

Wherefore so sad and faint, my heart ? 

The stranger’s land is fair ; 
Yet weary, weary, still thou art— 

What find’st thou wanting there ?— 
What wanting ?—All, oh! all I love! 

Am I not lonely here ? 

Through a fair land, in sooth, [ rove; 

But what like Home is dear ? 

My Home !—oh ! thither would I fly, 

Where the free air is sweet, 

My father’s voice, my mother’s eye, 

My own wild hills to greet. 

My hills, with all their soaring steeps, 

With all their glaciers bright, 

Where in his joy the chamois leaps, 

Mocking the hunter’s might. 

Here no familiar look [ trace, 

I touch no friendly hand ; 

No child laughs kindly in my face 

As in my own sweet land, 

—@o— 

The Boy’s Own Book, by Vizetelly and 
Branston, is an interesting and instructive 
little work, which has reached a second 
edition within a very short period. We are 
not surprised at this; for a more choice 
and extensive fund of amusement never was 
introduced to the notice of parents and 
friends who may wish to reward youthful 
merit with an acceptable present. It is an 
encyclopedia of pastime; and many a hour 
in the ensuing holidays will be devoted to 
the acquisition of games and amusing hints, 
connected with archery, fishing, gymnas- 
tics, fencing, swimming, &c. There is also 
an infinity of explanatory cuts and grotesque 
illustrations neatly executed. 





The Intellectual Arithmetic is certainly an 
excellent method of teaching a most useful 
art. 


Mr. Hurton’s Theory and Practice of 
Arithmetic, is a valuable aid to the tuition 
of a master, and practical exemplification. 
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PanoraMa OF Paris. 


Mr. Robert Burford, whose view of Pom- 
peii attracted so many visitors for four years, 
and whose splendid, accurate, and extensive 
view of the Battle of Navarino has been ex- 
hibited for some time in the Strand, has 
just opened for exhibition, together with 
the last named picture, a very beautiful and 
interesting view of the City of Paris, taken 
from the Place Louis XVI. A more generally 
interesting spot could not have been chosen 
fcr a display of the beauties of art and na~- 
ture of the Gallic capital. It exhibits the 
Champs Elysées, where every body walks on a 
fine evening, when enlivened by the gaities of 
the féte St. Louis, the gardens of the Thui- 
leries, with the white flag waving above the 
palace, the church of Notre Dame, and the 
mercantile part of Paris in the distance, the 
bridges, the quays, the chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the palace Bourbon on the right ; 
the heights of Montmatre, admiralty, and 
other splendid buildings on the left; and 
the road to St. Cloud and Versailies behind 
us. It isa lively and picturesque scene; 
the groups of figures, voitures, and other 
vehicles on land and water are judiciously in- 
troduced; the trees are well painted, and 
the perspective is admirably preserved. The 
procession crossing the square to the spot 
where the mild and amiable Louis XVI. and 
the infernal Robespierre, &c. suffered by 
the guillotine, is an amusing feature in the 
scene. Wine carts are driving to the place 
of distribution, followed by a crowd of men, 
women, and children, all in high excite- 
ment at the anticipated bounty. The men 
here are true gallants; for though they love 
wine, they seem to love woman more, as 
in the hurry and uproar they cannot re- 
frain from clasping their spouses and cheres 
amies in their arms. The man on horse- 
back, environed with evergreens, and hold- 
ing a pitcher in his hand, is a good Gallic 
Bacchus. Carriers of lemonade, dancing 
dogs with opera hats and delighted pea- 
santry, Norman women with their high 
caps, drivers of voitures, &c. striving against 
each other for customers, stalls of fruits, 
&ec. &c. make up the life of the picture. 

At the Panorama in Leicester-square a 
new view has been since added, of the town 
of Sydney, New South Wales; which we 
have not’ yet seen, but of which report speaks 
very highly. 





Lane’s Imitation of Sketches tu Modern Ar- 
tists. Dickenson and Co. Bond Street. 
These imitations are executed in litho- 

graphy, and are without any exceptions the 

finest productions yet gained from the stone 
process. Lane’s talents and Mr. Dicken- 
son's patronage we have frequently had oc- 
casion to notice. “It is now gratifying to 
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say that the abilities of the one are still 
more conspicuously brought out by the 
steady encouragement of the other, whose 
efforts meet with the public approbation. 
The portrait of Lord Cosmo Russell on a 
pony, and accompanied by his dog, from one 
of Landseer’s beautiful paintings, is really a 
splendid specimen. We know of nothing 
in the whole range of art more ‘natural, 
more intellectual, or more spirited. Land- 
seer is a great, asurprising artist, and it is a 
bold undertaking of Mr. Lane to attempt to 
catch his fire, accuracy, aud feeling. But 
having succeeded, he demands every praise 
from us and encouragement from the public. 
The horse leaping forwards with the graceful 
young highlander on its back, and the dog 
running by its side, and turning its head to 
catch the countenance of its youthful mas- 
ter, added to a very romantic landscape, 
makes a picture as pleasing as clever. Ano- 
ther of these interesting plates recently pub- 
lished is from a sketch by T. Phillips, R.A., 
and is an illustration of Paradise and the 
Peri, a tale in Moore’s enchanting poem of 
Lalla Rookh. The incident chosen is the 
discovery of the treasure that was to pro- 
cure the Peri admittance through the gates 
of heaven. That treasure is the tear of re- 
pentance which falls from the man of crimes 
at the admonitions of a sweet babe. The 
repentant warrior and the child are kneeling 
in prayer, while the Peri wings its flight to 
bliss with the warm tear of unfeigned regret 
and sorrow. What an exquisite contrast be- 
tween the countenance of the child and its 
admonished! The one, all innocence, looks 
up to heaven with cheerful aspect, and war- 
bles forth its holy words in unaffected into- 
nations, while the other, dark aud gloomy, 
bends his head in lowliness, as if seeking into 
his heart for still more and greater crimes, 
or fearful of encountering the radiance of 
heaven's light. 

The sketch of a lady in modest thought- 
fulness, from adrawing by G. Stuart Newton, 
is very good; and so is the Origin of a 
Painter, from a sketch by W. Mulready, 
R.A. It is a domestic scene in humble life : 
—a poor boy tracing on the wall the profile 
of his sleeping father, before the anxious 
gaze of the rest of the family. This is not 
strictly an ideal scene :—several of our best 
portrait painters may look back, and date the 
origin of their eminence to such a trifling 
incident. 


Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage. 
Moon and Co. 


This we are told is the first historical 
subject painted by Wilkie that has been en- 
graved, and this has been executed by James 
Mitchell in a very superb manner. The 
moment chosen is that when the good wo- 
man who gave him shelter is rating him for 
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his negligence in suffering the cakes to burn. 
The disguised monarch is deep iu things far 
above the value of a few burnt cakes, and 
looks vacantly at the burning embers, while 
the rattle of her tongue is doing its duty. 
Her good man is entering behind her with a 
bundle of fuel and a hatchet, and a little girl 
is taking up one of the lighted cakes with 
her fingers, aud blowing the fire off. In 
the left of the picture is a damsel knead- 
ing the dough; and a hunter with his 
horn and flask hung behind him, appears 
to be addressing her. This we believe to 
he a portrait of the artist himself. The 
picture is very good; but the costume is 
not in keeping. The origin of the picture 
is historical; but the painting itself is not. 
Who could ever look at the neatherd’s wife 
in that old village granddam dress, and fancy 
her the wife of a Saxon churl, buwied in 
the fastnesses of Athelney? Nor is there a 
piece of real Saxon furniture about the hut. 
This should be attended to; as a little study 
is ouly requisite to acquire a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the rude manners and habits 
of these times. There are numerous au- 
thentic hooks upon the subject, and exact 
representations are in existence. The neces- 
sity of preserving a unity between the design 
aad the costume can never be tvo often en- 
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forced, or its absence too severely repre- 
hended. Wilkie is our great favourite in 
his school, and we are delighted with his 
productions; but we lament that such con- 
trarieties and inconsistencies should be in- 
troduced. 





Opening of Sheerness Docks.—Huggins. 

This interesting print, which we an- 
nounced in our last number, has since been 
published, and is calculated to maintain the 
fair fame of Mr. Huggins, and advance the 
repution of Mr. Edward Duncan as an aqua- 
tint engraver. In it are given portraits of 
the Prince Regent and the Howe of 120 
guns; the Genoa, Bellerophon, and Her- 
cules of 74 guns, and the Isis of 50. The 
scene is one of great gaiety, the vessels 
being thronged with persous, and the ships 
colours hoisted and undulating with triumph. 


NortHuern Wuate Fisnery. 


Mr. Huggins of Leadenhall-street is now 
engaged in painting a very spirited picture 
represeating the process of Whale Fishing 
among the ice-bergs. When finished, it is 
to be engraved, and it will be the first re- 
presentation of the northern Whale Fishery 
ever submitted to the public eye. 
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CamerinGeE, Dec. 12. 

The Chancellor’s Medal.—For 
Eoglish Ode, or the best Poem 
verse—subject, ‘* Timbuctoo.” 

Memlers’ Prizes.—For the Bachelors— 
‘An putandum sic posthac fore ut gentes 
Meridionales sub Septentrionalium viribus 
iterum succumbant ?—For the Under Gra- 
duates—Utrum apud Gracos poete an fa- 
miliaris sermonis scriptores plus effecerint ad 
virtutem promovendam et mores emollien- 
dos? 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals.— 
Greek Ode—viawy Aryain ocas ely 2A} vaue- 
Tavs). 

Latin Ode.—Czsar, consecutus cohortes 
ad Rubiconem flumen, qui provincia ejus 
finis erat, paulum constitit. 

Greek Epigram.—oxéroy Ssdopxis. 

Latin Epigram.—Splendidé mendax. 

Porson Prize-—The best translation of a 
proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. The subject of the pre- 
sent year is Henry VIII. Act iv. Scene 2, 
beginning ‘* This Cardinal,” &c.: and end- 
ing, ** Peace be with him.” The metre to 
be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum Acata- 
lecticum. 

Dec. i9. The Norrisian Prize was on 
Tuesday adjudged to the Rev. J. H. Pooley, 
M. A. Fellow of St. John’s College, for his 


the best 
in heroic 


Essay ‘¢ On the nature and use of Parables, 
as employed by Jesus Christ.” 





Ready for Puttlication. 


Commentaries on the History, Constitu- 
tion, and Chartered Franchises of the City 
of London. By Gtorce Norton, Esq. 
Advocate-general of Madias; edited by 
Epwarp Tyrrett, Esq. Deputy-Remem- 
brancer of the City of London. 

Present State of Van Diemen’s Land. By 
Henry Wipowson, late Agent to the Van 
Diemen’s Land Agricultural Establishment. 

Allen’s History of London, 4 vols. 

The Abomination of Desolation, or a 
Voice to Jews, Philo-Judeans, and the Peo- 
ple of God in Babylon. By M. Parkin. 

Second volume of M‘Gavin’s Scots Wor- 
thies. 

Coronation Anecdotes: or, select and 
interesting Fragments of English Corona- 
tion Ceremonies. By S. W. Burcess. 

History of Initiation; or, an Account of 
all the secret Celebrations of the Heathen 
World; forming a Continuation to his Signs 
and Symbols of Freemasonry. By the Rev. 
G. Oxiver. Also, the History and Antiqui- 


ties of the Conventual Church of Great 
Grimsby. 


Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from 
the Works. of the most admired Aut} 


lors 
° ? 
ancient and modern, 
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The Christian Mariner’s Journal: Writ- 
ten at Sea by an Officer in the Royal Navy. 

The first six Books of the Iliad of Homer, 
literally translated into English Prose, with 
explanatory Notes. 

The Arcana of Science and Art for 1829. 

Sacred Hours: consisting of select Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse. Also, the Consecrated 
Muse : being select Poems by the late Earl 
of Crawford and Lindsay. With a biogra- 

yhical Memvir of the Author, by S. W. 

URGESS. 

The Female Character Illustrated. In 
Tales and Sketches drawn from Real Life. 
By Piens Suarron, Gent. 

Affection’s Offering, a Book for all Sea- 
sons ; designed as a Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift, or Birth-day present, from Re- 
latives and Friends. 

A Panorama of the Rhine and of the ad- 
— Country from Cologne to Mayence. 

rawn from nature by F. W. Detkeskamp, 
and engraved by Jonn Ciark. 

The Stepmother, a Tragedy in five Acts, 
By the Author of Longinus, a Tragedy, &c. 





Preparing for Publication. 


A general and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Commons of England, qualified by Landed 
Fortune to become County Members of Par- 
liament, but undistinguished by an hereditary 
Title of Honour. By Joun Burke, Esq. 
Author of the Dictionary of the Peerage, &c. 

A collection of Allusive and Augmented 
Arms; a new edition, with considerable im- 
provements, up to the present period. 

A compendious Grammar of the Egyptian 
Language, both of the Coptic and Sahidic 
Dialects; with Observations on the Bash- 
muric; together with the Alphabets of the 
Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Characters. By 
the Rev. H. Tattam, Rector of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Bedford. With an Appendix, con- 
sisting of the Rudiments of a Dictionary of 
the ancient Egyptian Language, in the En- 
chorial Character. By Tuo, Younc, M.D. 

An Egyptian Lexicon of the Coptic, Sa- 
hidic, and Bashmunic Dialects, from the 
Fragments of these languages which have 
been published, and from an examination of 
Egyptian MSS. By Rev. Henry Tarram. 

A descriptive Account of the North West- 
ern Division of Somersetshire, including the 
Antediluvian Bone Caverns in the Mendip 
Hills. With Embellishments. By J. Rut- 
TER, of Shaftesbury. 

SKELTON’s engraved Illustrations of Arms 

and Armour from the Collection at Good- 
rich Court. Part XVI. 
. The Road of Faith; being a complete 
Catechism of the Jewish Doctrines, Rites, 
and Belief, arranged as Dialogues in the 
purest Hebrew. By the late Rev. Dr. R. 
Me tpota, Chief Rabbi in London; and ac- 
companied by a correct English translation, 
2 vols, 8vo. 
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The History and Antiquities of Beverly: 
By the Rev. Georce Otiver. 

Three Phrenological Essays. By Dr. 
Epps, Author of the Internal Evidences of 
Christianity, deduced from Phrenology. 

*¢ What must I do to be saved,’ or Pul- 
pit Instruction according to the Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Warren. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

The Library of Religious Knowledge, 
consisting of a series of original Treatises. 

The Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells. By the Rev. Srernen H. Cassan, 

History of the Morea. By Lieut. Col. 
Leake. 

A Polish officer of the name of Broni- 
kowski, banished for his political opinions 
from the Russian part of Poland, has at- 
tempted to be the Walter Scott of Poland, 
by publishing at Leipzig several works, which 
have become very popular, the last of which 
is entitled Erzahlungen. 

A French translation has recently ap- 
peared at Moscow of Igor, an heroic Poem, 
which has for its subject an episode in the 
reign of Igor, who occupied the throne of 
Russia from 912 to 925. 

Mr. Moore's Life of Lord Byron. 

Wasuincton Irvinu’s Tales of theMoors, 
consisting of the rise, glory, and downfak 
of the Moors in Spain. 

Clapperton’s Travels, including a memoir 
of his life. 

A second edition of Sir ALEXANDER 
Matet on Fagging at Winchester School. 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military 
Career of Joun Surpp, late a Lieutenant ‘in 
his Majesty’s 87th regiment. Written by 
himself. 

A new System of Geology, in which the 
Great Revolutions of the Earth and animated 
Nature are reconciled at ounce to modern 
Science and Sacred History. By Anprew 
Une, M.D. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on Hydrostatics, by the Rev. 
H. Mosetey. 

The Book of the Seasons, by WittiaM 
Howitt. 

A Treatise on Printing and Dyeing Silk 
Shawls, Garments, Bandanas, &c. in per- 
manent and fancy Colours, by H. M‘Kernan. 

Poems, chiefly Historical. By the Rev. 
Joun Grauam, Rector of Tamlaght-Ard, 
in the Diocese of Derry; Author of the 
Annals of Irish Popery, &c. 

Boris Godounop, a tragedy, by Avex. 
Pouscukin ; the Poems of D. V. NEneritTI- 
NOV; a@ poem entitled Le Bal, by M. Bara- 
TINSKY; two translations of Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata; and a translation of 
Hamlet, are preparing at St. Petersburg. 

The Adventures of a King’s Page. By the 
Author of Almack’s Revisited. 

The Misfortunes of Elphin. 
thor of Heudlong Hall. 

The Groom’s Oracle and Pocket Stable 
Directory. By A. J. Hinps. 


By the Au- 
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: Royvat Society. 

Dec. 1. The Anniversary Meeting was 
held this day, when Mr. Davies Gilbert, the 
President, delivered a most eloquent address 
to the Society, in which he feelingly adverted 
to those deceased members who had contri- 
buted by their rank or talents to promote 
the objects of the society (most of whom 
have been already noticed in our biographical 
department). The learned President men- 
tioned, with deserved eulogy, the names of 
Arch. Coxe; Major Denham, the unfortu- 
nate African traveller; Rev. Alex. Nicoll, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; and Mr. W. Phillips, the 
Geologist and Mineralogist. The following 
is a brief abstract of the President’s speech : 

The first name (he observed) which pre- 
sents itself from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions is that of Mr. Mills, to whom we are 
indebted for a geological communication on 
the Wyn Dykes, and on the basalt of Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, so long ago as the year 
1790; ata period when that science, the 
distinguishing glory perhaps of the nine- 
teenth century, had scarcely acquired a dis- 
tinct appellation in our language. 

Dr. John Mervin North, elected in 1774, 
had favoured the Society inthe preceding year 
with some theoretical and practical observa- 
tions on electricity, one of the sciences then 
most attractive of general curiosity, in conse- 
quence of the wonderful discoveries recently 
made by Dr. Franklin ; and in 1775, excited 
hy the no less important experiments of Dr. 
Priestley, he supplied our Transactions with 
the description of an ingeniously contrived 
apparatus for saturating water with carbonic 
acid, or, as that gaseous fluid was then called, 
with fixed air. On the first discovery of car- 
bonic acid as a distinct and peculiar substance, 
followed by an analysis of its constituent 
parts, great medical virtues were imputed to 
it,—much greater than subsequent experi- 
ence has confirmed. Under these first im- 
pressions, the instrument invented by Dr. 
North was eagerly seized, and might be 
seen in most private houres. The elegant 
pyramidal form of its three parts ascending 
one above the other, and displaying by their 
transparency the whole process as it goes on, 
is still exhibited by druggists and by manu- 
facturers of glass. Many gentlemen who 
now hear me will share in the surprise which 
I felt on learning that the inventor of an ap- 
paratus familiar to my childhood, should 
have lived to be commemorated in the pre- 
sent year. 

We have next to notice a gentleman elect- 
ed some short time prior to Dr. North, about 
fifty-five yearsago, known to our Transactions, 
indeed, by a single paper on antiquarian phi- 
lology, but well known to the Society by the 
able discharge of the duties attached to one 
of its most important offices for a space of 
twenty-eight years. Mr. Planta was chosen 
a fellow in 1774; he became secretary in 
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1776, and continued to execute that office 
with great ability and diligence up to 1804. 

Dr. Sir James Edward Smith is known in 
every country and in every place over the 
whole civilised world, where natural history 
is cultivated as a science. Dr. Smith having 
added to the usual accomplishments of a 
polite scholar an extensive acquaintance with 
botany, he took, at an early period of his 
life, the decisive step of acquiring the Her- 
barium of the great Linnzus, augmented by 
his son. The purchase was made in Swe- 
den, after the government of that country 
had declined to buy, at a moderate price, the 
most precious relic of its most distinguished 
subject; and, by so doing, to rescue from 
difficulties those in whose welfare this illus- 
trious reformer of natural history had been 
most nearly interested. Soon afterwards Dr. 
Sir Edward Smith most fortunately employ- 
ed himself in kindling a separate light from 
the illustrious body I have now the honour 
to address ; and several others having since 
followed in a similar manner, they are now 
spreading a brilliant illumination over the 
whole horizon of science ; while, so far from 
obscuring, they continue to increase the lus- 
tre of their parent flame. What, therefore, 
this distinguished naturalist has done for the 
Linnzan Society, we may in some degree 
consider as done for ourselves.* 

Dr. George Pearson was elected in June 
1791, and has enriched our Transactions with 
ten communications. [What the President 
remarked further of this character shall be 
reserved for a biographical Memoir in our 
Supplement.] The ret, in the year of his 
admission, on’ Dr. James's autimonial pow- 
ders. The composition of this celebrated 
febrifuge having been long withholden from 
the public, notwithstanding the sworn speci- 
fication of its inventor, a great anxiety was 
naturally felt for discovering the secret. 
This Dr. Pearson effected, having proved by 
analysis, and by the reunion of the consti- 
tuent parts, that antimony and phosphate of 
lime made up the whole mass. The second, 
in 1792, on the composition of fixed sir. 
The third, in 1794, on a peculiar vegetable 
substance, imported from China. The fourth 
in 1795, on the nature and properties of 
Wootz iron and steel made in the East Ir- 
dies. The fifth, in 1796, in a paper equally 
interesting tothe natural philosopher and 
to the antiquary, since it ascertains the com- 
position of metallic weapons belonging to 
times the most remote, and confirms the 
opinion, derived from classical authority, of 
their being made from an alloy of copper 
andtin. The sixth, in 1797, on the nature 
of gas, produced by passing electric sparks 
tarough water. The other communications 
were strictly professional. To Doctor Pear- 
son we are indebted for rendering familiar in 





* See part i. p. 219, with a portrait; and 
pp. 416, 299, 487. 
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England the nomenclature of chemistry, 
first adopted in another country. 

Professor Voodhouse, whose name I men- 
tion with regret, still remains to be noticed. 
We have from him seven different papers— 
four on abstract and profound mathematical 
speculations; the last three on subjects 
connected with the recently established 
Observatory at Cambridge. Born with 
strong abilities, and with a pre-disposi- 
tion for the investigation and the acquire- 
ment of abstract truth, Mr. Rohert Wood- 
house cultivated mathematics with great as- 
siduity, and with a corresponding success. 
Having attained the highest academical ho- 
nours, he mainly contributed, by his writings 
in our Transactions, by various separate pub- 
lications, by his example, and by the influ- 
ence of his official situation in the Univer- 
sity—towards paying that true homage to 
NewrTon which has, of late, been rendered 
to him, in the very focus of his glory. 

Here I would call your attention to the 
loss sustained by the world at large, in the 
person of another philosopher and Fellow of 
this Society, although not a contribator to 
our annual publications. Mr. Dugald Stcw- 
art, imbued with a taste for mathematical 
learning by his father’s eminence in that 
department of knowledge, has done more 
than almost any one of his contemporaries 
towards freeing from mystery and paradoxes 
the science which should naturally be of all 
the most clear avd precise. Following the 
steps of Bacon and of Locke, aud stored 
with an extent of reading and of acquired 
knowledge almost beyond example, there 
can be found few subjects wliich he has not 
illustrated. By reverting to the long neg- 
lected controversies of the Nominalist and 
the Realists, and by adopting the theories of 
a most acute and subtle reasoner, who for 
centuries past has been remembered (such is 
the caprice of Fame) by a reference only to 
the frailties and to the misfortunes of his 
youth, this able metaphysician has either 
fully explained, or has pointed out the me- 
thod of explaining, every difficulty which 
seemed to obstruct the use of imaginary 
quantities. 

On the foreign list we find the name but 
of one individual whose loss we have to re- 
gret in the past year, M. Thunterg of Upsal. 
M. Thunberg, a pupil of the great Linnzus, 
and one of his few remaining companions, 
has continued throughout a long life to 
eultivate a science which Sweden must 
consider as her peculiar glory. His la- 
bours are perhaps little known in this coun- 
try at present; but at a period when botany 
stood more pre-eminent,—about forty years 
ago,—M. Thunberg was chosen on our fo- 
reign list. 

One of the Royal Medals your Council of 
this year have had no hesitation in adjudging 
to M. Encke for his researches and calcula- 
tions respecting the heayenly body usually 
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distinguished by his name, and which has 
again become visible in Europe, according 
to his prediction ; and not merely visible, but 
corresponding with its estimated position in 
declination as well as in right ascension, toa 
degree of accuracy scarcely susceptible of 
correction, unless hy repeated observation. 
This body, to be denominated a planet or a 
comet, according to the variety of definition, 
revolves round the sun in an elliptic orbit, 
and in the short period of about three years 
and athird; but its path cuts the orbits of 
four planets. It approaches within the dis- 
tance of Mercury, and recedes to about four- 
fifths of the distance of Jupiter from the 
sun. The body appears to be without nu- 
cleus, or any regularly detined form, and stars 
are seen through it. These phenomena seem 
to correspond with the hypothesis of con- 
densed or condensing nebulous matter, sug- 
gested by the greatest of sidereal astrono- 
mers. And this comet, as it may then be 
called, attached to our system, and describing 
equal areas in equal times round the sun, 
must be considered, in many respects, as the 
most interesting known body at present in 
the universe. 

The other royal medal has heen awarded 
by your Council for a communication made 
under circumstances the most interesting 
and most afflicting. On the first day of our 
meeting, a paper from Dr. Wollaston was 
read, descriptive of the processes and mani- 
pulations by which he has been enabled to 
supply all men of science with the most im- 
portant among the recently discovered metals, 
Platinum, possessed of various qualities use- 
ful in an eminent degree to chemists, even 
on a large scale, withheld them all by resist- 
ing fusion in the most intense heat of our 
wind furnaces. Alloyed, indeed, with arse- 
nic, it became susceptible of receiving orna- 
mental forms ; buta continued heat expelled 
the volatile metal, and left the other in a state 
wholly unfit for use. Dr. Wollaston, instead 
of alloying, purified the platinum from every 
admixture by solution, consolidated its pre- 
cipitate by pressure, by heating, and by per- 
cussion, so as to effect a complete welding of 
the mass, thus made capable of being rolled 
into leaf, or drawn into wire of a tenacity 
intermediate between those of iron and gold. 
To these scientific and beautiful contrivances 
we owe the use of a material, nut only of 
high importance to refined chemistry, but 
now actually employed in the largest manu- 
factories for distilling an article of commerce 
so abundant and so cheap as sulphuric acid. 
And, above all, we owe to them the material 
which, in the skilful hands of some members 
of this Society, has mainly contributed to 
their producing a new species of glass, which 
promises to furm an epoch in tie history of 


gerous illness, which, we regret to add, has 
since terminated in death. 
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optics. Your Council have therefore deemed 
themselves bound to express their strong ap- 
probation of this interesting Memoir, (in- 
dependently of all extraneous circumstances, ) 
by awarding a Royal Medal to its author. 


Mepico-BoranicaL Society or Lonpon. 


Oct. 28. The society held its first meet- 
ing for the season, Sir James M‘Gregor, 
President, in the chair. Many presents were 
announced as having been made to the So- 
ciety, among which was a collection of 600 
plants indigenous to the Alps of Bavaria and 
the north of Ltaly, beautifully arranged by 
Professor Martius, presented by his Ma- 
jesty the King of Bavaria. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Bedford, Sir George 
Murray, the Earl of Hardwicke, Right Hon. 
W. F. V. Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Chas. Ar- 
buthnot, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., were elected Fellows of the 
society. The director, (Mr. Frost,) then 
delivered his annual oration, in which he re- 
capitulated the various events which had 
taken place during the past year, dwelt ou 
the useful results which would follow the 
active exertions of every member, and hoped 
that they would continue them to the utmost 
of their power. He stated that the Council 
had, in consequence of observing the benefi- 
cial results of such a proceeding in the Royal 
Asiatic Soeiety, appointed a Committec of 
Correspondence, of which the Earl Stanhope 
was Chairman, to consist of fifteen Fellows 
of the Society. He congratulated the meet- 
ing on the numerous and most highly re- 
spectable attendance that evening, and con- 
cluded by reading an interesting communica- 
tion from Sir Anthony Carlisle, President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, wherein the 
author dwelt on the great benefits which 
would result to medicine by a more general 
use of vegetable remedies. 

Nov. 11. Earl Stanhope, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. A communication on the Ci- 
chorium Intybus, Lin., by Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, K.L.S., chargé d’affaires at the Court 
of Persia, was read. The author stated that 
the root of this plant, which is well known 
in England under the name of endive or suc- 
cory, is employed, when roasted and reduced 
to powder, by the inhabitants of Moscow, 
and, indeed, the greater part of Russia, as 
a substitute for tea or coffee. Another com- 
munication on what is, by the natives, called 
the ‘ chocolate plant,’ or blood-root, (Geum 
Canadense,) by Colonel John Ready, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Prince Edward's Isle, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was read. 

Nov. 25. Sir James M‘Gregor, President, 
in the Chair. Amongst the presents an- 
nounced, were, the eleven first numbers of 
the bulletin of the Linnzan Society of Bor- 
deaux ; the Transactions of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Bordeaux for 1827, 
&e. The King of Prussia was elected an 
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Honorary Fellow. Several gentlemen of 
rank and title were elected Fellows of the 
Society. A communication on the Mocan 
tree, Visnea mocanera, Berth, and its medi- 
cinal properties, by Sabino Berthelot, M.D. 
corresponding member of the Society, re- 
siding in Teneriffe, was read. This paper 
was accompanied by specimens of the fruit 
and a bottle of syrup, in order to make the 
necessary trials in cases similar to those men- 
tioned by Dr. Berthelot. Another commu- 
nication on the germination of potatoes in a 
preserve of zinc, from which all air and mois- 
ture had been excluded, by Mr. Donald Cur- 
rie, was read. 

Dec. 10. Earl Stanhope in the chair. 
Mr. John Hardy presented specimens of 
the leaves, flowers, and extract of the guaco, 
a plant which has of late caused considerable 
sensation in South America and the West 
Indies, in consequence of its being a specifie 
for the bite of the most poisonous reptiles. 
Presents were announced from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, comprising 382 specimens 
of medicinal plants. 


Royat Society or Literature. 


Dec. 3. At the general meeting, the Rev. 
Dr. Richards in the chair, a learned and cu- 
rious paper on the most ancient Greek mu- 
sic by Mr. Nolans, was read; when a vote of 
thanks to its author was passed, after some 
very complimentary expressions from the 
President. Several members were elected, 
and the names of candidates proposed for 
ballot. The Society is steadily advancing 
in number and influence. The second part, 
completing the first volume of its Transac- 
tions, is nearly ready for publication. 


Royat Acapemy. 


Dee.10. This being the 60th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, a general assembly of the Academi- 
cians was held at their apartments in Somer- 
set-house, when the following distribution 
of premiums took place; viz.:—To Mr. 
James Heath Millington, for the best copy 
made in the Painting School—the silver 
medal, and the Lectures of the Professors 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely bound 
and inscribed. To Mr. Henry Luther 
Smith, for the next best copy made in the 
Painting School—the silver medal. To Mr. 
Henry Francis Goblet, for the best drawing 
from life—the silver medal, ‘To Mr. James 
Loft, for the best model from the life—the 
silver medal. To Mr. Stephen Burchell, 
for the best architectural drawing of the 
New Post-office—the silver medal. To Mr. 
Richard Augustus Clack, for the best draw- 
ing from the antique—the silver medal. To 
Mr. Richard Cockle Lucas, for the best 
model from the antique—the silver medal. 
Officers for the ensuing year, were then ap- 
pointed, when Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
unanimously re-elected President. 
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Camsripcs Purosoruicat Society. 
Nov. 24. The Bishop of Lincoln, the 


President, in the chair. A memoir was read 
by Professor Airy, ‘¢On the longitude of 
the Cambridge Observatory.” He observed 
that difference of longitude, as determined 
by geodetical operations, and by differences 
of sidereal time, do not necessarily coincide. 
They depend upon different definitions, andare 
used for different purposes. The geodetical 
longitude of the Cambridge Observatory from 
Greenwich, as proved by the trigonometrical 
survey, is 24s. 6. of time east. But on the 
21st, 224, and 23d of October last, a com- 
parison of the transit clocks at the two 
places was made by means of six pocket 
chronometers, carried four times from one 
place to the other; and this gave the astro- 
nomical difference of longitude 23s. 54., 
which Professor Airy considers as the quan- 
tity to be used in future. A paper was also 
read by Mr. Willis, of Caius College, ‘‘ on 
the vowel sounds;” and after the meeting, 
experiments were exhibited illustrative of 
the doctrines asserted. It appears that the 
vowel sound may be produced by means of 
a loose reed in the order i, e, a, d, 0, 6, u 3 
by successively contracting the aperture of 
the cavity in front of the reed. It appears 
also, that by fitting on a tube of gradually 
increasing length, the sounds produced are 
the above series of vowels in a direct order 
—and the same in an inverse order—with 
intermediate positions giving no sound ; 
and that this cycle is repeated at equal lengths 
of the tube, 


Society oF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that 
there is a Society of Schoolmasters esta- 
blished in London, supported almost en- 
tirely by the opulent part of this laborious 
pap and applying its funds to the re- 
ief of its necessitous members. Our muni- 
ficent Sovereign contributes 50 guineas an- 
nually. The objects of this Society deserve 
to be more generally known. It is not only 
identified with the earliest and fondest re- 
collections of literary men, but it speaks to 
the ‘feelings of every one who is capable of 
appreciating the pleasures of intellectual 
exertion. 


Tue ALMANACcKs. 


It is curious to observe how the predic- 
tions of the Almanacks respecting the state 
of the weather have this year heen falsified, 
owing to the peculiarity of the seasons. The 
month of December, for instance, has 
been remarkably fine. The early part was 
extremely mild and genial; but Rider’s 
British Merlin says that it was to be “stormy 
and cold.” The editor then proceeds to 
say that from the 8th to the 17th, it would 
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be ‘fair at times, with sharpish frosts,” 
end ‘¢ mostly wet,”— rather contradictory ; 
but it happens that there was neither frost 
nor rain! From the 21st to the end, there 
were to be ‘‘ boisterous winds, with violent 
showers of sleet or snow.” But the beauty 
and serenity of the Christmas week proves 
that false prophets have arisen in the land, 
How long are these self-convicting imposi- 
tions to continue. The new almanacks have 
discarded these ridiculous prophecies; but 
it appears they are falling into more serious 
errors; thus in the ‘* British” and ** Eng- 
lishman’s Almaneck” for 1829, the time of 
high water for one and the same day through 
the whole of the year, usually differ by 
about an hour, and sometimes more than 
an hour and a quarter!! Both cannot be 
right; and as the numbers in the ‘ Eng- 
lishman’s Almanack” agree with those in 
*¢ White’s Ephemeris,” Jong experience 
would induce us to give them the prefer- 
ence. The editor of the ‘‘ British” tells 
us that he computed his tide columns from 
the table in ‘*¢ Mackay’s Navigation.’”’ Never 
could a Society professiug the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge have made a more unfor- 
tunate admission. ‘The table in ‘‘ Mackay’s 
Navigation,” is wholly inapplicable to the 
phenomena of the tides at the distance, up 
a river, of more than forty miles from the 
open sea. 


Encxe’s Comet. 

The present comet, for which the disco- 
verer has been awarded the medal of the 
Royal Society, was nearest the earth about 
the 13th uf December, and will be nearest to 
the sun on the 10th of January at noon 
(see p. 162). In comparing its colour with 
that of the long bright nebula about a de- 
gree to the west of the star marked v in the 
northern part of the girdle of Andromeda, 
it appeared much less luminous through the 
telescope, except at short intervals. It ap- 
pears to describe a much more contracted 
orbit than it once did, and consequently that 
it is not unlikely future observers may find 
it run a far different course, or possibly lose 
it altogether, as happened with a comet of 
1770. Computations have shown that the 
attraction of Jupiter changed the orbit of 
this latter comet from one of more than 48 
years to one of less than six: and again 
from this latter orbit to one of 16 years. 
Such is the powerful action of the planet 
Jupiter. It is generally understood in Eng- 
land that Miss Herschel first discovered 
Encke’s comet, as it is called, in 1795. If 
this be fact, the French have not been very 
true to the characteristic gallantry of their 
nation. to assign the first discovery to MM. 
Méchnin sad Uleaslae nine years before— 
that is, on the 17th and 19th of January 
1786. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 4. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the chair. 
A drawing was presented by Nicholas Car- 
lisle, esq. Secretary, of a golden armlet 
found during the current year in the parish 
of Aspatria, in Cumberland. It weighs five 
and a half ounces, and is now in the pos- 
session of a watchmaker at Carlisle. 

The reading was concluded of the account 
of the learned societies of Denmark, com- 
municated by Professor Thomzen through 
the medium of the Right Hon. W. W. Wynn, 
the British Ambassador at Copenhagen. The 
description of the Royal Museum of that 
city possessed considerable interest. It was 
commenced in 1807, under the patronage 
of the Government, to promote the study 
of Antiquities, and the care of its formation 
and arrangement confided to six committees. 
It is confined to Northern Antiquities, or 
such as bear some relation tothe North; 
and now amounts to the number of 1,700 
articles. Such a museum of national and 
local antiquities is certainly a desidera- 
tum in this country; and that of Co- 

enhagen is well worthy our imitation. 

hen ‘¢urns from England” were mentioned 
in the synoptical view of the Danish mode 
of arrangement, it must have been with a 
mixture of regret and self-reproach that 
those interested in that branch of research 
would reflect, that ix England there is no 
repository for those interesting records of 
the last’ sad rites of our ancestors, except 
the private cabinet of Sir Richard Hoare; 
whilst most that are cisinterred are allowed 
to remain scattered up and down in private 
houses, unknown and unregarded, at the 
bottom of a lumber closet, or on the dusty 
roof ofa bookcase. 

Dec. 11. Thomas Amyot, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. J. Byrne, of York, communicated an 
Essay on the Working Principles of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, accompanied hy a 
portfolio of mathematical draughts in illus- 
tration of his opinions; of a similar nature 
with the several plates which are attached 
to the Essay on Gothie Architecture, by 
the late Mr. Kerrich, in the 16th volume of 
Archaologia. 

Dec. 18. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

The remainder of Mr. Byrne’s paper was 
read; and Mr. Ellis communicated, from 
the British Museum, ‘* The Ordinance made 
in 31 Henry VIII. regulating the conduct of 
the officers and men in the Lord High Ad- 
mital’s forts,” 


The Society then adjourned to Feb. sth. 





Frescu Exrepitios to Eecyrr. 
In p. 360 we gave the substance of a let- 
ter from M. Champollion, dated Aug. 29. 
Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1828. 
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A subsequent communication, dated Oct. 3, 
states that the expedition left Alexandria on 
the 14th of September by the canal of 
Mahmoudieh. On the 16th, M. Champollion 
arrived at the ruins of Sais, where he found 
an Egyptian uecropolis built of unbaked 
bricks, and several fragments of funereal em- 
blems. On passing the gateway of the prin- 
cipal inclosure, he found enormous blocks 
of stone, eighty feet in height, which re- 
sembled rocks torn from their beds by some 
convulsion of nature. In the centre of this 
great inclosure were constructions of un- 
baked Egyptian bricks, sixteen inches long 
by seven in width, and five in thickness. 
These also were the remains of a necropolis, 
and explained, says M. Champollion, what 
had frequently embarrassed him, viz. how 
the towns of Lower Egypt, situated at a dis- 
tance from the mountains, disposed of their 
mummies. This second necropolis of Sais, 
in which there still remained several floors 
of funereal chambers, is stated to be 1,400 
French feet, nearly the third of an English 
mile in length, and 500 in width. In seve- 
ral of the chambers there were found vases 
of baked clay, which had contained the in- 
testines of the dead, and in the bottom of 
one of them was discovered a quantity of 
bitumen. - To the right and left of this ne- 
cropolis were mounds, in which were dis- 
covered fragments of rose-coloured, gray, 
aud red granite, and of the white marble 
called the marble of Thebes. The dimen- 
sions of the great wall in which these edi- 
fices were inclosed are extraordinary. The 
parallelogram, whose small sides are of not 
less than 1,440 feet, aud the large of 2,160 
feet, has a circuit of more than 7,000 feet. 
The height of this wall may be estimated at 
eighty feet in length, and fifty-four feet in 
thickness. ‘This gigantic circumvallation 
appeared to M. Champollion to have in- 
closed only the principal sacred edifices of 
Sais. All those of which the ruins are 
visible were catacombs, and, according to 
the information supplied by Herodotus, M. 
Champollion considers the large inclosure 
which he visited to have contained the 
tombs of Apries, and the Saitan kings his 
ancestors; on the opposite side to these he 
supposes to have been placed the tomb of 
the usurper Amasis, That part of the in- 
closure which is towards the Nile may, he 
imagines, have contained the temple of 
Neith, the chief goddess of Sais. At some 
hundred toises distant is a third catacomb, 
which appears to have been the burial-place 
of persons of quality. This had already 
been explored, and-among other things was 
found the enormous sarcophagus, composed 
of green basalt, of a keeper of the temples 
under Psammeticus the Second. On the 
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20th of September, M. Champollion arrived 
at Cairo. It was the anniversary féte cele- 
brated by the Mussulmans in honour of the 
birth of their Prophet. On the 29d, after 
paying a visit to the governor of Cairo, who 
received M. Champollion with great kind- 
ness, and conversed with him a long time 
on the object of his mission, M. Champol- 
lion went over the citadel, where he found 
an enormous block of siliceous stone, upon 
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which was cut in bas-relief the figure of 
King Psammeticus the Second. On other 
blocks of stone, which, like the first, had 
formed part of the temple of Memphis, 
were marks denoting under what King each 
block had been taken from the quarry. M, 
Champollion found the names of three 
kings, viz. Psammeticus the Second, Apries 
his son, and Amasis the successor of the 
latter. 


— 


SELECT 


TO JULIA, 
An Infant Daughter. 


] LOVE to hear thy infant tongue 
’ In lisping accents speak, 
Whose dulcet sounds like cherub’s song 
Upon my senses break. 


Like heavenly music to my soul; 
Or sweet celestial strain, 

Those accents thrill upon my ear, 
And every sense enchain. 


I love to see the seraph smiles 
That play around thy brow ; 

I love to hear thy infant wiles, 
And every care forego. 


But when thou would’st, in sportive love, 
Th’ endearing kiss bestow, — 

’Tis bliss by angels felt above, 
Which parents only know. 


Oh, that thy future years may be 
Calm as the present hour ; 
And may kind Heaven, my child, on thee 
Its choicest blessings pour. 
P. A, Nutratt. 


ee 


MAN’S EXCELLENCE. 
(Suggested ly reading the ** Man’s Virtue” 
of Burger.) 

WHoM best befits the name of Man? 
Who best fulfils Creation’s plan ? 

*Tis he whose soul on Truth is bent, 

Whose lips were ne’er to falsehood lent. 


Amid the groveling sons of earth, 
He stalks as one of heavenly birth ; 
Or seems, as loft his musings rise, 
A plant long destined for the skies, 


The virtues singly given to shine 

In others’ breasts, in his combine ; 

Their strength, their value, Time extends, 
And age a deeper polish lends. 


His actions free, his speech sincere, 

He charms the heart, enchains the ear; 
His every word a vow conveys, 

That far another’s oaths outweighs. 


His tongue the counsel's voice directs, 
His generous arms the wronged protects, 


POETRY. 


He blunts the sting of others’ woes, 
And sufferers on his breast repose. 


With pious care, with accents sweet, 

He nerves each parent’s tottering feet ; 
If friends are false, if life is drear, 

He smooths the path, and wipes the tear. 


E’en as a flower the tree entwines, 

His consort on his truth reclines ; 

Her, as the tree his branches wields, 

From blight he shades, from tempest shields, 


His infants, while they lisp, aspire 
To seem the semblance of their sire : 
Each storm his firm affection braves, 
He rises with the surging waves. 


The clouds that glitter o’er his way, 
Are transient as the billow’s spray ; 
Detraction hides her snaky head, 
And slanderers quiver at his tread. 


His frown is Folly’s dread disgrace, 
Vice masks for him her odious face ; 
Around each goodness seems to spring, 
For counsel speeds on pattern’s wing. 


’Tis his each glorious thought to fan, 
The dust to spurn, the heavens to scan ; 
His deeds, as rolls life’s tide along, 
Amass the themes of future song. 


Time’s gathering winters cannot chill 
His virtues’ worth, his feelings’ thrill ; 
But like Italia’s mountain rose 

They bloom amid the drifting snows. 


He shines, in every danger tried, 

His kindred’s shield, his country’s pride ; 
And foes that thwart his progress now, 
Contribute trophies for his brow. 


The marble record of his fame 

Shall perish ere his glorious name, 
That breathes and calls to deeds sublime 
Each generous breast of aftertime. 


Thus seen in nature’s noblest part, 

Yet ever watchful o’er his heart, 

He seeks perfection from the powers 
That change the bosom’s weeds to flowers. 
Whom then befits the name of Man ? 
Who best fulfils Creation’s plan ? 

Tis He whose sou! on truth is bent, 


Winose lips were ne’er to falsehood lent. L. 
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a we 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The trial of the poet Beranger, for bring- 
ing the government and religion of the 
country into contempt, took place on the 
11th Dec, It excited extraordinary interest, 
from the popularity of the accused, and the 
nature of the prosecution. Several deputies 
of the Chamber, some members of the Aca- 
demy, and a considerable number of foreign- 
ers (among whom was Sir Francis Burdett), 
attended to witness the proceedings. His 
companions in the accusation were M. Bau- 
douin, booksellers; M. Fain, printer; aud 
Messrs. Secluse, Bauré, and Truchy, book- 
sellers. M. Beranger acknowledged that 
he was the author of the songs. M. Cham- 
ponet, the King’s Advocate, then com- 
mented on the three songs containing the 
alleged libels—one of them entitled the 
“ Angel Guardian ;” one the ‘* Coronation 
of Charles the Simple ;” and a third called 
“ Les Infiniment Petits, or La Gerontocra- 
tie;” in which France is represented (a 
century hence) as being shrunk from its pre- 
sent greatness into dwarfish insignificance 
under the government of the Bourbons. 
* Beranger’s counsel, after alluding to the 
satires and attacks made upon Princes and 
the Nobility by Lafontaine, Racine, Labru- 
yere, and other celebrated authors, instanced 
the indifference with which the English Go- 
vernment treated caricatures and epigrams of 
all kinds tending to bring royalty into con- 
tempt. He particularly cited some articles 
which appeared in a London morning paper, 
and read a part of an Ode to the Princess 
Charlotte, inserted a short time before her 
death, characterizing the following expres- 
sion as much more criminal than anything 
to be found in the Odes of Beranger, which 
were the subject of prosecution, though in 
England no notice was taken of it : * Daugh- 
ter of the blood royal, thou hast to mourn 
thy father’s dishonour and the destruction 
ofakiogdom. It would be well for thee if 
each of thy tears could wash away one of 
thy father’s faults.” A feeling of amaze- 
ment seemed to pervade the auditory at the 
licentiousness which had been tolerated in a 
country affecting so much morality as Eng- 
land. M. Beranger was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 1000 francs (400/.); Baudouin was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of 500 francs ; the expenses of the pro- 
secution to be defrayed between them. The 
four other defendants were acquitted. The 
Court in its sentence, described the song of 
the “* Angel Guardianl” to be impious and 
immoral; the ‘* Gerontocratie” as calcu- 
lated to excite hatred and contempt of the 


Government; and the ‘‘ Coronation” as 
containing an insult against the person of 
the King. 

RUSSIA. 


The Russians have raised the siege of 
Chumla and Silistria. When the army broke 
up from its positions before Chumla, it pro- 
ceeded towards Silistria, where it was to join 
the 6th corps. General Rudzewitsh was to 
cover its movements with the 3d corps; but 
Hussein Pacha followed him closely and at- 
tacked him. The Russians lost 800 men 
and a great part of their baggage. It was 
after this attack that the siege of Silistria 
was raised. All the cattle belonging to the 
besieging army perished, and the greater 
part of their artillery was abandoned. The 
whole of the Russian army were in full march 
to the Danube, but the inclemency of the 
season rendered their retreat difficult and 
dangerous. Other accounts describe the re- 
treat from Silistria as resembling the retreat 
of the French from Moscow. DVetachments 
arrive at Jassy in the most forlorn condition, 
without cannon, without ammunition, and 
without baggage. Accounts from Jassy in- 
form us that the garrison of Varna consists 
of 6,000 men, and that. the Turks have ap- 
peared in the environs. 


AFRICA, 


Tangiers has been blockaded by his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Orestes and Meteor. The 
cause of this measure is thus explained : 
the English Consul demanded a sum of money 
(we believe about 1000 dollars) for the de- 
tention of two English merchant vessels ; 
this the Dey refused to pay, and threatened 
the English Consul, Mr. Douglas, with 
vengeance. The latter acquainted the com- 
manders of the English ships of war with 
the circumstances, when they formed the 
blockade. Mr. Douglas has been put in 
close confinement, and it has been notified, 
that if a shot or a shell be fired against the 
town, the English will be put to death. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The South American Republics appear to 
be in a very unsettled state. From Bogota 
we have an account of a serivuus conspiracy 
against the life of Bolivar, which broke out 
on the 25th of September, in which the 
late Vice-President, General Santander, Ge- 
neral Padilla, and several other Officers of 
rank, were concerned. The conspirators 
had seduced the artillery by a promise of 
six months’ pay, and the sack of the city. 
An attack was made on three points simul- 
taneously. Five of the ringleaders have 
been executed. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A special Meeting of the Proprietors of 
Shares in the St. Katharine’s Dock Com- 
pany was lately held at the Dock-house, 
when Mr. Tooke, the chairman, read a 
summary of all ships and craft that had come 
into the docks, and all without the slightest 
inconvenience, accident, or complaint of 
want of accommodation, from the 25th of 
October to the 30th of November last, of 
which the following is an abstract : 


55 Vessels with cargos, total register Tons 

tonnage - - * 11,559 
12 Ditto to load outwards - 25285 
14 Ditto with iron, stone, &c. 1,564 
Total number of lighters, &e.  - 552 


Mr. Cross, of Exeter Change, has caused 
the bones of the enormous elephant Chuny 
to be anatomically united; and theskeleton, 
in an erect position, now occupies the den 
in which he resided during his life. From 
the anatomical conformation of the animal, 
and the immense size of his bones, it is clear 
that his strength must have been prodigi- 
ous, The head, which appears to have 
been pierced by many bullets, is 13 feet from 
the ground, the top of the back is 12 feet. 
The bones weighed 876ibs.; the skin 17 ewt. 

Dec. 9. Murray v. Limlird.—This was an 
action in the Court of King’s Bench brought 
by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, against 
Mr, Limbird, of the Strand, for having 
printed the works of Lord Byron, of which 
the copyright belonged to the plaintiff. The 
publication complained of was ‘¢ The Beau- 
ties of Lord Byron,” in which not only co- 
pious extracts of the larger poems were 
given, but many of the minor pieces were 
given complete. Lord Tenterden observed, 
that, ifthe Plaintiff could make out that the 
Defendant had published even one poem en- 
tire, there could be no defence on the ground 
of abridgment. Mr. Brougham, for the 
Defendant, admitted this, but said, as his 
client had lost 752. by the speculation, the 
publication could not have been productive 
of any great injury to the Plaintiff. A ver- 
dict was at length entered for the Plaintiff, 
on Defendant’s counsel agreeing to give up 
the stereotype plates of the work, and sell no 
more copies, 

Dec. 12. This and the following day an 
interesting trial took place in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in which Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, the eminent surgeon, and nephew 
of Sir Astley Cooper, was plaintiff, and Mr. 
Wakely, the editor of **The Lancet,” de- 
fendant. The action was brought for a libel 
contained in that work on the professional 
skill of the plaintiff, in the case of an ope- 
ration for the stone, which, though suc- 
cessfully performed after protracted suffer- 
ings, occasioned the death of the patient. 
After very long examivations and cross exa- 
minations, and a defence in person by the 


Defendant, a verdict was found for the Plain- 
tiff, with 100/. damages. 

The pupils of Guy’s Hospital have since 
held a meeting, when they resolved unani- 
mously ‘ to offer their warmest congratu- 
lations upon the triumphant result of the 
trial, and to present Mr. Cooper with a last- 
ing testimonial of their gratitude towards 
him as their teacher, and as a token of the 
high sense which they entertain of his skill 
as an operator, of his judgment as a sur- 
geon, and of his character as a man.” 

Dec. 19. Mr. Austin, the Deputy Trea- 
surer of Greenwich Hospital, was tried for 
embezzling certain sums of money to a very 
large amount in his official capacity. He 
was indicted as a servant or clerk to the 
Treasurer, but was acquitted on all the 
counts, and returned home to his family. 


—--— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 

Dec. 4. An operetta called Love in Wrin- 
kles, the music arranged by Mr. Rolphino 
Lacy, froma composition of M. Fetis. Very 
successful, 

Dec. 11. A drama in two acts, by Mr. 
Planché, entitled Charles the Twelfth. The 
plot is interesting, and the acting very good. 
Succeeded perfectly. 

Dec. 26. The pantomime called The Queen 
Bee; or, Harlequin and the Fairy Hive, 

Covent GARDEN. 

Dec. 5. A piece entitled Sublime and 
Beautiful, being an alteration of Bickerstaff’s 
farce of the Sultan. It is not a very brilliant 
production, but it maintains its ground. 

Dec. 17. A new comedy entitled Homan's 
Love; or, the Triumph of Patience. The 
plot is absurd, the language coarse, and the 
patience of the audience was completely tried. 

Dec. 26. The pantomime is entitled Har- 
lequin and Little Red Riding Hood; or, the 
Wizard and the Wolf: 


ADELPHI. 

The Earthquake ; or, the Phantom of the 
Nile; a most extraordinary and splendid 
display of scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations. Remarkably well received. 

Dec, 26. The pantomime is entitled Har- 
lequin and the Magic Marrowtone ; or, Taffy 
was a Welchman. 

Surrey. 

Dec, 22. This theatre opened for the 
winter season with Othello and Virginius, by 
Mr. Osbaldeston. It was announced that 
Mr. Elliston intends to take the run of all 
his popular characters during this season. 

Dec. 26. The pantomime is called the 
Golden Goose ; or, Harlequin and the Gobiin 
of the Golden Mine. 

*,* Some of the panoramas, dioramas, 
&c. introduced in these pantomimes, are of 
very superior execution this year. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 


Oct.21. J. H. Lance, esq. to be Com- 
missary Judge; and C. J. Dalrymple, esq. 
to be Commissioner of Arbitration to the 
Mixed British and Netherland Commission 
established at Surinam for the prevention of 
illexal Traffic in Slaves. 

Nov. 24. 38d Light Drag, Capt. G. 
Gustavus Tuite, to be Major.—22d Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. C. G. Falconar, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—e2s8th ditto, Major G. Seymour Crole, 
to be Major.—42d ditto, Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Sir C. Gordon, to be Lieut.-Col.—s59th 
ditto, Lieut.-Col. Fran. Fuller, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—83d ditto, Major Hon. H. Dundas, 
28th Foot, to he Major.—9sth ditto, Bre- 
vet Lieut-Col. Tho. Francis Wade, to be 
Major. 

Unattached.—To be Lieut.-Colonels of 
Inf.: Major Arch. Montgomery Maxwell, 
95th Foot; and Major Cha. H. Somerset, 
8d Light Dragoons.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Rich. Kelly, 83d Foot. 

Garrisons.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Fraser, 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Chester; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Alex. Cameron, Ist Greek Light 
Inf. to be Deputy-Governor of St. Mawe’s ; 
Capt. Benj. Rooth, to be Town-Major of 
Montreal. 

Hon. Robert Cavendish Spencer, Capt. 
R.N. to be K.C. of the Royal Hanoveriau 
Guelphic Order. 

Nov. 26. Right Hon. Baron Rivers, of 
Sudeley Castle, co. Gloucester, to take the 
surnames of Pitt-Rivers, instead of that of 
Beckford. 

Nov. 29. 77th Foot: Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Paris Bradshaw to be Lieut.-Col. 

Garrisons.—Gen. Geo. Moncrieff to be 
Governor of Carrickfergus. 

Dec.1. James Parke, esq. one of the Jus- 
tices of Court of King’s Bench, knighted. 

Dec. 8. 44th Foot, Major Day Hort 
Macdowall to be Major.—75th ditto, Ma- 
jor W. Burney, 44th Foot, to be Major.— 
94th ditto, Capt. David Munro to be Major. 

Unattached.—To be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 
brevet Lieut.-Col. Tho. Staunton St. Clair, 
from the 94th Foot. 

Dec. 9. Barrington Reynolds, esq. to be 
Deputy Warden for Cornwall; John Ennis 
Vivian, esq. to be ditto. 

Jeffery Wyatville, esq. knighted. 

Dec. 10. Royal Artillery.— Capt. and 
brevet Major Fred. Campbell to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Capt. and brevet Major Geo. Turner 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Dec. 12. Thos. Cartwright, esq. to be 
Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Court of the Netherlands.—Geo. Tierney, 
esq. to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at Munich. 

Dec. 15. Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. H. 


Armytage to be Captain and Lieut.-Col — 
65th ditto, Major David Stewart, 74th 
Foot, to be Major.—74th Ditto, Major J. 
W. Hutchison, 65th Foot, to be Major. 
Capt. Rich, R.N. to command the South- 
ampton, of 50 guns, which is to bear the 
flag of Rear-Adm. Sir Edw. W. Owen, 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, 





EcciestasTicaL PrRereRMENTS. 

Hon. and Rev. G. Pellew, to the Deanery of 
Norwich. 

Rev. W. G. Broughton, Archd. of New 
South Wales. 

Rev. L. V. Vernon, Archd. of Cleveland. 

Rev. F. Blick, Preb. in Lichfield Cath. 

Rev. H. J. Lewis, a Minor Canon in Wor- 
cester Cath. 

Rev. C. W. Eyre, Canon and Preb, in York 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Peel, Preb. in Canterbury Cath. 

Rev. G. Skiffner, Preb. in Chichester Cath. 

Rev. Dean Greene, to be Precentor of Con- 
nor and R. of Ballymony. 

Rev. J. Atkinson, Owersly V. co. Lincoln, 

Rev. J. Bishop, Mary de Lode V. Glouc. 

Rev. R. B. Byam, Kew and Petersham V. 
Surrey. 

Rev. C, W. Cleve, Livery Dole P. C. Devon. 

Rev. R. Collyer, Dersingham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Custance, Brampton R. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Davison, Old Sodbury V. Gloucest. 

Rev. C. Eddy, Fogglestone St. Peter R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. W. Harbin, Esher R. Surrey. 

Rev. E. Harrison, Lastingham P.C, co. York. 

Rev. W. Hett, Elkesley V. co. Nottingham. 

Rev. G. Hedson, Colwich V. co. Stafford. 

Rev. W. F. Hook, Holy Trinity V. Coventry. 

Rev. J. D. Hurst, Clapton R. with Croydon 
V. co. Bedford. 

Rev. J. D. Hustler, Great Fakenham R. Suf. 

Rev. R, Jones, Brookthorp V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, Wirksworth V. 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. W. W. Mutlow, Rudford R. co. Glou. 

Rev. J. A. Park, Elswick R. Durham. 

Rev. J. T. Price, Loys Weedon R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. J. T. Roberts to Trinity House Chapel, 
Mile-end. 

Rev. T. Roberts, St. Mary’s R. Stamford. 

Rev. G. W. Scott, Kentisbeare R. Devon. 

Rev. W. W. Smyth, Manton V. co. Rutland. 

Rev. W. Thomas, Orleston R. Kent. 

Rev. C. Tomblin, Walcot V. near Falking- 
ham, co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. L. Townsend to St. Philip’s Church, 
Liverpool. 

Rev. R. H. Tripp, St. Sidwell P. C. Exeter, 

Rev. R. T. Tyler, Merthyrdovan and Winvye 
RR. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. W. Whiter, Little Bittering R. Norf. 
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Cuap.ains, 
Rev. C. Eckersall, to Earl of Southamp- 


ton. 
Rev. W. J. Hutchinson, to Duchess of Rox- 
burgh. 
Rev. J. Inge, to the Earl of Winchester. 
Rev. R, F. King, to Duke of Clarence. 


Preferments.— Births.— Marriages. 


[Dec. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Tho, Campbell, re-elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. 
Rev. T. Bourdillon, to be Master of Mac- 
clesfield Free Grammar School. 
Rev. J. F. S. F. St. John, to be Master of 
St. Oswald’s Hospital, Worcester. 


—_— 
BIRTHS. 


Nov.10. At Clifton, Lady Stuart, a son. 
——28. At Houghton, the lady of the Hon. 
C. Langdale, a dau. At Ruperra House, 
Glamorganshire, the wife of C. Morgan, esq. 
eldest son of Sir C. Morgan, bart. a son and 
heir. 

Dec. 2. The wife of Capt. W. Childers, 
42d Royal Highlanders, a son. 5. In 








Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. Mrs. Williment, a 
dau.——6. At Cholderton Lodge, Wilts, 
the wife of Major Gardiner, a dau ll. 
The wife of Tho. Duffield, esq. of Marcham 
Park, Berks, a dau. At Adlington House, 
Berks, the wife of the Rev. H. E. Graham, 
a dau. 19. The Countess of Gower, a 
son. 











en? eed 
MARRIAGES. 


June 6. At Calcutta, Augustus Prinsep, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, to Eliz. 
Acworth, second dau. of Sir Francis M. 
Ommanney. 

Oct. 2. At Barbadoes, Thos. Louis, esq. 
second son of the late Adm. Sir Tho. Louis, 
bart. to Eliz. Grasett, second dau. of Fors- 
ter Clarke, esq. of the Garden, Barbadoes. 

Nov. 8. At Guernsey, H. Shaw, esq. 
eldest son of Major Shaw, of London, to 
Louisa Hope, youngest dau. of the late Jas. 
M’Neill, esq. and grand-niece to the late 
Vise. Melville—18. At Thuscombe, Glou- 
cestershire, the Rev. John Egerton Rath- 
bone, Vicar of Romford, Essex, to Arabella, 
second dau. of the late Edw. Francis Cols- 
ton, esq. of Filkins Hall. At St. Mary- 
lebone Church, Cobbett Derby, jun. to Ca- 
roline Louisa, youngest dau. of Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, Bart. 17. At Northwood, Ro- 
bert Davis, esq. R.N. of Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, to the Right Hon, dowager Lady 
Kirkcudbright, of Raeberry Lodge, South- 
amptou.——18. At Bridekirk, Cumberland, 
John, second son of John Marshall, esq. 
M.P. for the county of York, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Joseph Dykes Ballantine 
Dykes, esq. of Daventry Hall. 19. At 
St. George's, Hanover-square, Robert Bris- 
tow, esq. of Broxmore Park, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of J. Twine Ramsburg, esq. of Wilts. 
20. At St. James’s, Westminster, J. 
Wootten, esq. M.D. to Frances Walsh, 
niece of H. Walsh, esq. of Rose Hill. 
22. At Brussels, the Rev. Wm. Drury to 
Anne, dau. of the late Robert Nicholas, 
esq. of Ashton Keynes, Wilts, and late 
Chairman to the Board of Excise. 25. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Robert 
Dampier, esq. of Woodlands, Surrey, to 
Sophia Frances, second dau. of Col. Ro- 
berts, of Upper Grosvenor-street.—Lieut.- 
Col. The. Fred. Colby, R. Eng. to Miss 
Eliz. Hester Boyd, of Londonderry. At 
St. George’s, Queen-square, Capt. George 























Cairnes, 36th reg. to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Samuel Moody, esq. and widow of 
the late R. G. Mackintosh, esq. 26. At 
Durham, Tho. Bilcliffe Fyler, esq. M. P. of 
Dover-street, and Teddington, Middlesex, 
to Dorothea Lucretia, eldest dau. of Col. 
A. W. Light. 27. At Edinburgh, Capt. 
Arch. Trotter to Louisa Jane, youngest dau. 
of James C, S. Strange, esq, 28. At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Tho. Nicholl 
to Mrs. Kett, widow of the Rev. H. Kett. 
At Wouldham, John Mynn, esq. of 
Chart Place, Kent, to Mary Withers, wi- 
dow of the late James Powell, esq. of Len- 
ham, and dau. of the late T. Harrison, esq. 

Lately. At Ugborough, co. Devon, John 
Cookworthy, esq. to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Spicer, R.N. of Godwell House. 
Lieut. J.C. Walker, R.N. son of Rear- 
Adm. Walker, C.B. to Miss Ann Dyer of 
Aldgate. At Ipswich, the Rev. A. Man- 
ning to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Jo- 
seph Groom, esq. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, G. P. Rainsford James, esq. 
only son of P. James, M.D. of George-st. 

anover-square, to Frances, third dau. of 
H. Leigh Thomas, esq. of Leicester-place. 
At Brixton, John Cracroft, esq. only 
son of Alex. Wilson, esq. of Montague-sq. 
late of Madras, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Tho. Wall, esq. of Hereford, At 
Ottery, G. Potts, esq. of Sidmouth, to 
Louisa, dau. of Capt. Jeffery, R.N. At 
Clifton, Major Robt. Vandeleur to Penelope, 
dau. of late Tho. Hill, esq. of Hambrook. 
At North Aston, co. Oxford, John 
Harrison Slater, esq. to the Lady Louisa 
Augusta Scott, second dau. of the Earl of 
Clonmell. 

Dec. 2. At Lewisham, the Rev. Vernon 
Collins, LL.B. to Harriet, dau. of the late 
Tho. Rawlings, esq. of Padstow.—-At Tap- 
low, the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, of 
Woburn, Bucks, to Lucy, second dau. of 
Robert Bird, esq. of Taplow-hill. 
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OBITUARY. 
a 


Luke Hansarp, Eso. 

This very eminent printer and excel- 
lent man died on October 29, 1828. If 
we bestow more room than is usual on 
his life, we trust that the account we 
are now about to give will be found 
proportionably interesting, confirmed as 
the particulars are, not only by much 
personal knowledge, but from evidence 
of the highest authority, and presenting 
in all its points of public and private 
life, an example worthy of imitation. 

Mr. Hansard was born in the parish of 
St. Mary, Norwich, July 5, 1752. His 
father, Thomas Hansard, was a respect- 
able manufacturer in that city, but in 
his latter days became unsuccessful in 
business. He died at the early age of 
forty-two, in 1769. His widow was the 
daughter of the Rev. William Norfolke, of 
Spilsby in Lincolnshire; she died in 
1794, at the advanced age of 80. Her 
early and pious instructions appear to 
have formed the basis of that honourable 
character which distinguished her son 
throughout the whole course of his long 
life. He was placed for education at the 
grammar-school of Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, and was afterwards apprenticed to 
Mr. Stephen White, printer, in Cockey- 
lane, in the parish of St. Clement, Nor- 
wich. Here soon appeared the vast ad- 
vantages of early training to habits of 
industry and moral feeling. His master 
was given to convivial indulgence, and 
was easily and frequently seduced from 
his business; but having discerned the 
value of his steady apprentice, had the 
sense to entrust him with the principal 
part of the management of his concerns. 
This appears to have inspired Mr. Han- 
sard with a reliance on his own re- 
sources, and an earnest desire to repay 
the confidence bestowed upon him, by 
the faithful discharge of his duty to his 
master and to his business. During the 
remainder of his time he acquired most 
of that character for integrity and judg- 
ment which he had afterwards occasion 
to display in a bigher degree, and under 
circumstances of higher importance. 

Immediately after the close of his ap- 
prenticeship, he came to London,* with 
a solitary guinea in his pocket; and it 
is still remembered that the first guinea 





he earned, beyond his immediate ne- 
cessities, he transmitted to Norwich to 
pay an unsatisfied demand upon his 
father, This was a very early instance 
of the strict attention to the punctual 
discharge of debts, which soon became 
a habit, and indeed one of the most 
striking features of his character. It was 
in this case the more amiable, as it in- 
dicated a dutiful reverence for the repu- 
tation of his father, and a wish that his 
memory might continue to be respected 
in his native place. When himself became 
opulent, it was one of his greatest delights 
to discharge the claims of the tradesmen 
with whom he was connected, and on the 
periodical return of such demands he of- 
ten suffered considerable uneasiness until 
this duty was fulfilled, or when by any 
accident it was delayed. From the mo- 
ment that any issue was made to him of 
public money, be never considered it as 
his own, or disposable for his own pur- 
poses, until he had reckoned up every 
existing debt,and discharged it. Through- 
out life he held it as a sacred principle 
that all with whom he dealt—and his 
dealings were necessarily both numerous 
and extensive—should feel, through him, 
the influence of the liberality of the 
state. It may here be added, that he 
preserved an uncommon accuracy in 
keeping his accounts, as one of the prin- 
cipal means of success in life; and one 
which, if it does not lead tu the accumu- 
lation of a fortune, at least restrains a 
wasteful expenditure of it. Even the mi- 
nutest item was recorded, and the state 
of the floating cash accurately ascer- 
tained every Saturday night, and the 
difference of a few shillings not allowed 
to pass without strict enquiry. 

Mr. Hansard first obtained a situation 
a3 a compositor at the printing-office of 
Mr. Hughs, of Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, who was printer to the House 
of Commons, and carried on that branch 
when it was of small extent compared 
with what it had arrived at about thirty 
years ago, when Mr. Hughs resigned it 
to Mr. Hansard. For near twenty years 
before, Mr. Hansard had acquired the 
full confidence uf his employer, and had 
extended the whole concern, not only by 
the indefatigable attention he bestowed 





* In a MS. note which Mr. Hansard 
had seen, and which apparently was in- 
tended to form some account of - his life, 
the writer says, that he came to London 





without a patron and without a friend. 
Underneath this Mr. Hansard wrote, 
“ Not so, for God was my friend and my 
patron.”” 
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upon it, but by the invention and intro- 
duction of a system of regular opera- 
tions, and of mechanical improvements, 
which evinced the highest professional 
skill and judgment. 

Of this system and these improve- 
ments, an account has been printed by 
the highest authority, of which we are 
happy now to avail ourselves, as a docu- 
ment both curious and accurate. Having 
been made known only a few months 
before Mr. Hansard’s death, it may be 
considered, by a short asticipation only, 
as a MONUMENTAL tribute to his in- 
genuity and integrity. 

About the end of the last Session of Par- 
liament, was appointed “ A SELEcT Com- 
MITTEE On PRINTING done for the House 
of Commons,” and after the examination 
of various evidence the Report of this 
Committee was ordered to be printed 
July 10, 1828. In the course of this ex- 
amination JoHN RickMAN, Esq. Clerk 
Assistant to the House of Commons, 
gave the following history and character 
of Mr. Hansard and his establishment. 

* It really appears to me, that from 
having been intimate with the printing 
arrangements of the House of Commons 
for many years, and not inattentive to 
the various inquiries of Committees on 
that and collateral subjects, that | may 
render good service to al] parties con- 
cerned, by giving a succinct view of 
the entire subject. For this purpose, I 
must be allowed to speak of the indivi- 
dual to whom this extensive business is 
entrusted; uf his arrangements and es- 
tablishment. 

** Mr. Hansard bas been employed in 
the service uf the House of Commons 
from the year 1772, and came into the 
management of the printing business as 
a partner of Mr. Hughs in 1774; so that 
his experience is now of fifty-four years 
standing; and it will be found that bis 
talents have not been suffered to lie 
dormant for many days during that long 
period. For half this time, nearly 
twenty-seven years, I have been the 
principal channel of communication with 
him on all occasions which have called 
for the Speaker’s personal attention to 
this department; andif [havecontracted 
a long habit of esteem for Mr. Hansard’s 
liberal character, and admiration of his 
industry and acuteness, I trust [ shall 
be able toe show that he has not earned 
my friendship and goodwill too cheaply. 

“* Half a century ago the printing of 
the Hovse of Commons was compara- 
tively of small extent, and the types of 
the printer were .oftener employed in 
the service of booksellers and of authors 
than at present. Mr. Hansard, early in 
his career, was employed by Mr. Orme 
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in printing his “ History of India ;” and 
from personally attending that gentle- 
man, and assisting him in correction of 
the proofs and revises, he gained a com- 
petent knowledge of Indian affairs, 
which afterwards became highly useful 
to himself and to the public, 

‘* He had previously become acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Burke in carrying through 
the press fur him the early editions of 
his ** Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful ;” so that when Mr. Burke came into 
public life, and commenced his Indian 
inquiries at the House of Commons, he 
was highly pleased to see his humble 
friend again at hand, and soon found 
him his most useful assistant in disco- 
vering, among the mass of Indian papers 
(reluctantly furnished tothe Committee), 
such as were essential to his purpose, 
especially the various ‘ Consultations” 
which developed the secrets of the then 
policy of our Indian Empire. After this, 
Mr. Burke of course employed Mr, Han- 
sard in printing his ‘*Essay on the 
French Revolution ;”’ and the large and 
reiterated impressions were curried 
through the press with a facility that 
called furth Mr. Burke’s warm commen- 
dation. 

** Dr. Johnson, when in connexion 
with Mr. Dodsley, preferred Mr. Han- 
sard as his printer, whenever his services 
could be obtained ; who also carried the 
original edition of the “ Hermes” through 
the press, greatly to the satisfaction of 
Dr. Harris. Mr. Bryant presented Mr. 
Hansard with a copy of his work, in 
token of satisfaction in his manner of 
printing it ; and Porson pronounced bim 
to be the most accurate of Greek prin- 
ters. This last praise, well merited no 
doubt, and gratifying as it was, led bim 
to purchase a store of Greek type, which 
the increase of Parliamentary business 
rendered dead stuck, after it had been 
employed in printing the Port Royal 
Greek Grammar, Clark’s Homer, and a 
few other works. Living authors, of so- 
lid reputation, might here be oamed (if 
necessary or proper) among Mr. Han- 
sard’s friends and employers. 

“In public employment Mr. Hansard 
first attracted Mr. Pitt’s notice, when 
the latter, having drafted in his own 
hand-writing (which was not remark- 
ably legible) the Report of the Secret 
Committee on the French Revolution, 
sent for the printer, and stated to him 
the pressure of the occasion, doubting 
however the possibility of his reading 
the manuscript; but the printer was 
accustomed to the hurried writing of 
great men, and having read it to Mr. 
Pitt immediately, undertook to copy it 
himself for press; when a question of 
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secrecy and expedition arising, Mr. Han- 
sard at once showed in what manner the 
first object was perfectly secure, and the 
more so among numerous workmen ; 
and as for expedition, Mr. Pitt was asto- 
nished at receiving all the proof-sheets 
early the next morning, and was not 
slow in expressing his sense of this op- 
portune service. The same thing bap- 
pened in the case of the Report of 1794, 
on advancing Exchequer Bills in relief 
of a commercial panic; when expedition 
was of the last importance for insuring 
full effect to the aid thus wisely and ef- 
fectually afforded by a judicious govern- 
ment. 

*¢ Mr. Hansard next distinguished bim- 
self in ‘the service of the Finance Com- 
mittee of 1796-7. In the next year the 
Slave Trade was brought before the 
Privy Council, and the mass of matter 
printed at the suggestion of Mr, Wilber- 
force and Dr. Porteus (afterwards Bishop 
of London) was such, that three printers 
were employed, Mr. Hansard planning 
and distributing the whole. 

** After the Union with Ireland, the 
printing of the House of Commons in- 
creased rapidly, and Mr. Speaker Abbot 
(now Lord Colchester) duly appreciated 
the merit of Mr. Hansard, already well 
known to him as Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of 1797; and near the 
close of his Speakership, individually 
gave a striking testimony of his good 
opinion of Mr. Hansard’s conduct as 
Printer to the House of Commons.* Mr, 
Hansard’s occupation now became too 
incessant to admit of private printing, 
except such as could be procured in the 
dead time of the year, to keep his large 
establishment unbroken, in readiness for 
each ensuing Session of Parliament. 
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** Among the combinations of worké 
men in the year 1805, the printing 
trade did not escape, and the standing 
order for the delivery of printed Bills 
before their first reading was deemed by 
the workmen a good opportunity to try 
an experiment of furcing a rise of wages 
in Mr. Hansard’s printing office. The 
Pressmen were put in front of the battle; 
twenty-four of them simultaneously left 
their work. Their master lost no time 
in seeking and finding unemployed men 
in the streets and stable-yards, and he 
was seen by more Members of Parlia- 
ment than one in a working jacket, and, 
with his sons, instructing these new men 
by precept and example. 

** It is difficult to persuade those, who 
classify all tradesmen as persons mainly 
attentive to their own gain, that in this 
instance and in all others Mr. Hansard 
has uniformly preferred the public to his 
own profit: but why should he not, from 
the habit of many years, become so iden 
tified with the interesting service of the 
House of Commons, as to prefer it to 
personal considerations? Why should 
not a man, conversant from his youth 
upwards with persons high in intellect 
and in dignity, imbibe feelings and mo- 
tives far above tradesmen in general, by 
whom the common-place business of the 
world is respectably conducted on that 
most useful, although (in words) de- 
spised principle of self-interest ? 

* Mr, Hansard, from the beginning of 
his official life, has established this rule 
for his conduct, to spare no cost or pér- 
sonal labour in attempting to perforay 
the important duty entrusted to him, 
BETTER, and CHEAPER, aud MORE EXPEs 
DITIOUSLY, than any other printing busi- 
ness is done in London. To what extent 








* Extract from a Letter addressed by Mr. Speaker Abbot to Mr. Whittam, 
dated Kidbrooke, 8 September 1816. 

“* With Mr. Hansard’s letters to you, I have also sent you one from Mr. Hansard 
to me, and | have answered the whole conjointly in my present letter to you; which 
you will therefore be so good as to communicate to Mr. Hansard. 

“* T cannot but repeat, upon the present occasion, my admiration and approbation, 
in the most unqualified manner, of the laboricus, accurate, and faithful manner in 
which Mr. Hansard discharges all the duties of which [ am so constantly a witness, 
and in which he appears to me to combine every consideration of the strictest eco- 
nomy with a due regard to the best means of displaying his matter, by the most 
methodical arrangement, and the most distinct and perfect typographical execution. 

** Cua® Appot, Sp.” 

The present Speaker has done Mr. Hansard equal justice, both in the opinion ex- 
pressed of bim to the House from the chair on more than one occasion, and empha- 
tically in a letter to him from Worthing, Aug. 6, 1819. 

“ Sir,—I have received and am truly obliged for your reprint of the Standing Or- 
ders. Your energy and unwearied attention to every thing that concerns the House 
of Commons and its proceetlings are (1 really think, and therefore 1 may without 
the suspicion of flattery be permitted to say) more exemplary than I ever witnessed’ 
in any other person. I am, Sir, with great truth, yours most faithfully, 

: «°C. MANNERS SuTTON.’’ 

Gent. Mac. December, 182¢. 


II 
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he has succeeded in the first and last of 
these self-imposed conditions of his ser- 
vice, all active Members of Parliament, 
not of very recent standing, are compe- 
tent to declare ; by means of what exer- 
tion, and by what pecuniary sacrifices, 
will be shown tu the Committee. 

** No person with less practice than 
Mr. Hansard in printing arrangements 
could equal him, in seeing at a glance, 
and marking on paper (intelligibly to 
the workman) the exact scheme of every 
type, and line, and column, and inden- 
tation, so as to be at once perspicuous 
and economical. Mr. Hansard’s labours 
in this particular faculty of mind and 
practice, in the present session, are be- 
fore the Committee, and will astonish 
them if they can find time to inspect 
these schemes, for the accurate direc- 
tion of numerous workmen. This kind 
of editorial attention in the variety and 
novelty of arrangement of House of 
Commons printed Papers, saves consi- 
derable expense to the public, who pay 
nothing for it. In this department Mr, 
Hansard’s singular invention for inva- 
riably leading the eye across two pages, 
has produced equal convenience and 
economy in the non-use of leaves folded 
as maps. So his printing four folio 
pages at once instead of two, saves to 
the public half the press-work, (about 
25 per cent. on the total printing ex- 
penses) and is no inconvenience, if (as 
recently contrived) the leaves are cut 
before delivery to members. 

** Modern legislation even depends 
upon Mr. Hansard’s exertions in print- 
ing and reprinting with amendments and 
accuracy the Bills always pending in 
Parliament, and always painfully urgent 
for dispatch, especially towards the end 
of each session. In fact, after having so 
long enjoyed the benefit of this man’s 
wonderful activity, it is not conceivable 
how business could go on without him. 
But his two sons are trained in the same 
course of business; and if even their 
father relaxes from his constitutional 
activity, or in case of his death (till 
when he will not willingly relax), they 
would give proof of the force of his pre- 
cepts and of Lis example on them and 
on their numerous progeny. 

* But, if the House of Commons can- 
not proceed conveniently without such 
aid, so the Hansard family cannot pros- 
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per without the employment afforded by 
the House of Commons. Their property 
is too deeply invested in this peculiar 
kind of work to permit withdrawal of it 
without enormous loss ; and Mr. Han- 
sard would no doubt be much gratified, 
and even benefited, by any expression of 
approbation and confidence which may 
appear to the Committee to be due to 
him upon full investigation of his con- 
duct.’’* 

If any additional testimony were 
wanted of the value of Mr. Hansard’s 
public services, it might easily be se- 
lected from the Report from which we 
have extracted Mr. Rickman’s evidence, 
and that contributed not only by the of- 
ficial gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, but by several of the most emi- 
nent of his brethren in trade, who came 
forward with a liberality which did them 
infinite credit. But the disinterested- 
ness ascribed to Mr. Hansard by all who 
were called to speak on the value of his 
public services, was in him an early prin- 
ciple, and diligently fostered in his mind 
through all the vicissitudes of life. His 
personal wants were few and easily satis- 
fied. He seems to have thought with 
the poet,— 


*¢ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’’ 


He was abstemious in his diet,saw but 
little visiting company, and was but 
seldom in any part of the day so de- 
tached from business as to have leisure 
either to visit or be visited merely for 
convivial purposes, although there was a 
sprightly vivacity in his conversation 
which was peculiarly agreeable to those 
who were permitted to share his leisure 
hours. He worked for others, not for 
himself. There was nothing in his mode 
of life showy and ostentatious. A bene- 
volent spirit, however, reigned through- 
out the whole. His contributions to 
public charities were truly liberal, but 
they were little known, and it is only now 
that the extent of them can be ascer- 
tained. Among others, his benefactions 
a few years since, to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers, as a provision for de- 
cayed printers, will make his name re- 
membered with gratitude many a dis- 
tant year. In the discharge of his paro- 
cbial duties, he was not only a judicious 
guardian of the public purse, but a kind 





* Lord Colchester, after perusing Mr. Rickman‘’s Evidence, addressed the fol- 


lowing letter to that gentleman :— 


«« In returning your printed evidence on Mr. Hansard’s character, and conduet of 
his business, I cannot help expressing my satisfaction that so good &n opportunity, 
has presented itself for giving a biographical memoir of his merits, and that you 
have done him the justice which I am sure must to you be a sincere pleasure as well 

” 


as a public duty. Ever yours, 


~ 
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friend to the numerous poor in his ex- 
tensive neighbourhood. 

Of this his private character, in some 
respects not easily detached from that 
which was more within the eye of the 
public, much remains to be said. It 
was in all respects most exemplary. If 
it be true, as asserted by more than one 
eminent writer, that all morals and ail 
integrity, to be permanent, and of prac- 
tical effect, must be bottomed upon reli- 
gion, this was precisely the case with 
Mr. Hansard. In one of his letters 
he acknowledges the obligations he 
owed, in this respect, to his mother, 
who took every pains to imbue his mind 
with the value of religion and its obli- 
gations. The importance of this early 
discipline was very obvious through- 
out his whole life; but be was most sen- 
sible of its advantages when he became, 
in his turn, the fatber of a numerous 
family, and felt it bis duty to point out 
to them, tu the youngest, as well as to 
those who were most likely to succeed 
him, the road through which, with all 
its difficulties and vicissitudes, he had 
attained happiness and prosperity. One 
effect of his seeking this happiness where 
only it can be found, was obvious to all 
who knew him in private or in public, a 
degree of cheerfulness of mind and tem- 
per which never failed him, even when 
painful disease and the rapid decay of 
his constitution indicated his departure 
from active and social life. Although 
frequently interrupted, and that in his 
most busy moments, by calls not strictly 
of business, there was a liveliness in his 
manner, and a constant smile of self- 
possession which not only promoted the 
kindness with which he listened to every 
visitor and every application, but showed 
a mind perfectly at ease, happy in be- 
ing always found in bis duty, and always 
ready in the discharge of it. 

It may here be remarked, that among 
his visitors, especially during the sitting 
of Parliament, were many of the most 
distinguished members of both Houses. 
These invariably treated him with the 
respect due to a man whose advice and 
assistance were frequently necessary in 
forwarding those important branches of 
public business, for which he, above all 
his predecessors, was eminently quali- 
fied. In these interviews he displayed 
a wonderful readiness in comprehending, 
and a facility in directing, what was ne- 
cessary. This could only be acquired 
by long practice and long experience, 
and could neither be found or expected 
in gentlemen whose political fame rest- 
ed on other and more popular accomp- 
lishments. A late: learned, ingenious, 
and liberal contemporary, when speak- 
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ing in 1812 of printing the Parlia- 
mentary Journals, said, ‘ Tat business 
has since devolved into the hands of, 
perhaps, the only printer living who 
unites in one person the ability of su- 
perintending such extensive duties, and 
strength of mind and body sufficient to 
undergo the fatigue of constant personal 
attendance.” * 

In some persons such frequent marks 
of consideration from men in the highest 
orders of the State, might have proved 
an incitement to vanity, and might even 
have been met with a proud disrespect. 
But Mr. Hansard knew nothing of this 
degrading weakness. He was too old, 
and too wise even in his youth, to be 
injured by flattery. He always knew 
his place, and his duties. His charac- 
ter was formed upon the most conscien- 
tious principles. He presumed neither 
on the compliments paid to him, nor on 
the services which bis professional skill 
enabled him to render, He neither 
boasted of, nor in a single instance 
seemed elated by, the intimacies with 
which men of rauk and influence fa- 
voured him. His sole ambition was to 
give satisfaction to his employers, It is 
true, that in a course in which he met 
with such frequent approbation, be cer- 
tainly could not look with frigid indif- 
ference upon the success of his endea- 
vours to please those whom he wished 
to please. All this was natural and ho- 
nourable to the humblest mind, but be- 
yond this he did nut appear to havea 
passion excited, nor a wish ungratified. 

As a man of industry few such in- 
stances can be mentioned. He knew 
little of relaxation or pleasure. He was 
throughout life an early riser, and 
sketched in his mind the plan and busi- 
ness of the day before others were awake 
to execute it. During the more com- 
plicated periods of Parliamentary du- 
ties, he was always prepared, and knew 
directly where to look for extraordinary 
as well as ordinary assistance. On most 
occasions, on the shortest possible no- 
tice, he was enabled to execute with 
ease and promptitude, what others, with 
less experience and a less establishment, 
would have thought impossible under 
any circumstances, All this arose from 
the estimate he was continually making 
of the value of time, regularity, and per- 
severance. These were subjects which 
had very early in life made a strong im- 
pression on his mind. They were adopt- 
ed by him as virtues, and unquestion- 
ably led to personal virtues of a higher 
stamp. He was not inattentive to what 





* Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdot*s of 
the Eighteenth Century,” vol, III. p.414, 
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was passing around him among his con- 
temporaries in the same branch of busi- 
ness. In a great commercial city, where 
success or failure are alike open to ob- 
servation, he received many profitable 
lessons, and took many a useful warn- 
ing. From the instances of rise and fall 
in the course of his experience, he be- 
came convinced that the rule of life 
which he had originally laid down, and 
steadfastly pursued, was that which 
must finally lead to the prosperity which 
he attained without the danger of error, 
or the insolence of wealth. 

The connections he had with Govern- 
ment allowed him but little time for re- 
laxation, scarcely indeed enough to ena- 
ble him to consult the interests of health. 
To this he could for many years submit, 
as his constitution was strong, and he 
had suffered little, if at all, from indis- 
position, But when the health of those 
nearest and dearest to him, his children 
and grand-children, required change of 
air, he used to take a short excursion 
during the vacation in most years. How 
little varied these excursions were, and 
how very different from the suburban 
tours of his fellow-citizens, appears from 
one of his letters, in which he mentions 
Clapham Common, and adds that ‘he 
had not seen it for forty years.’ The in- 
frequency of these trips, however, added 
much to the pleasure they afforded. 
Every thing seems to have struck him 
with the force of novelty, and rural 
scenes and rural objects, however com- 
mon, were peculiarly delightful to his 
fancy. Writing, as he did, for the 
amusement of his children and grand- 
ehildren, he let nothing escape him, in 
the way of description or reflection, that 
eould contribute to their amusement or 
instruction. The latter, indeed, was an 
important object with him in corre- 
sponding with the young. Of some 
hundreds of these letters which we have 
seen, and which are preserved by his de- 
scendauts as sacred relics, there is scarce 
ene which bas not a due proportion of 
moral-and religious advice, drawn from 
various objects noticed in his journies. 
These are also intermixed with lively 
anecdote and description, sufficient to 
show that if that had been his only ob- 
ject, he might have been an accomplish- 
ed, as he always was an entertaining 
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correspondent.. Many of his brethren 
in town to whom he had frequent ocea- 
sion to write, as he said that was, toa 
man of his engagements, the cheapest 
kind of interview, have assured us that 
there was always a facetious, as well as 
a business-like turn in most of bis let- 
ters, which rendered them highly accept- 
able. Indeed the facility with which be 
could put his sentiments on paper, was 
a faculty of no ordinary description. 

But it was in the many letters he sent 
to his children and grand-children that 
the heart of the man appears to most 
advantage. While he speaks the lan- 
guage of the strongest parental affee- 
tion, the grand object appears to have 
been to train them up ‘ in the way they 
should go,’ and to lay in their young 
minds a solid foundation for happiness, 
derived from fulfilling the duties of reli- 
gion, and observing the dispensations of 
Providence. In the performance of this 
pleasing task, he not only reeommended 
the most approved devotional writings, 
but even took the trouble, in a regular 
series of letters, to point out in what 
manner such books might be studied 
with the greatest advantage. And as he 
advanced nearer the period when ‘ all 
must-give an account,’ he appears most 
eagerly impressed witb the value of that 
instruction which he had himself re- 
ceived, and considered as the best gift 
he could bequeath. As his last illness 
increased, his letters assume a tone of 
steady resignation, and an affecting con- 
sciousness that his departure was at 
hand. 

After the ample enjoyment of an un- 
common portion of good health, pro- 
moted rather than injured by bis labo- 
rious habits, he, for the first time, felt 
an alarming change about the begin- 
ning of the year 1828. This appeared 
in a paralysis of the left eye, and al- 
though he recovered from it, it was ob- 
vious that his constitution was begin- 
ning to give way, which was the less to 
be wondered at, as he had now far ex- 
ceeded the common terin of human life. 
When Parliament met, however, he 
made his usual preparations, and began 
his usual labours, with as munch appa- 
rent zeal and energy as on any former 
occasion *, but doubtless at the expence 
of greater exertion. He observed, a few 





* July 4, 1828, A Member having expressed an impatience for the printing of 
some papers, The Speaker said, he “ was sure the Right Hon.Gentleman would give 
credit to every department for the readiness which was displayed by them seve- 
rally; but he should then say, that never since he had the honour of filling the 
situation he held, had the Printer been so pressed as during the present Session. 
There was no doubt a justifiable eagerness on the part of Hon. Members to have 
the papers they moved for printed; but as he saw some Members of that very im- 
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days before his death, that he had been 
for some months aware that this would 
be his last regular effort, but that he 
had determined never to relax from his 
duties while Parliament sat. The Ses- 
sion terminated on the 28th of July, and 
one of his last labours was the printing 
of that Report, so honourable to bim- 
self, from which we have made a very 
interesting extract. Soon after, becom- 
ing more sensible of his.decay, he took 
a solemn leave of the principal persons 
employed in his large establishment, 
and intimated, as bis own firm belief, 
that he should see them no more. This 
farewell act could not fail to make an 
affecting impression ; and some of them, 
to whom he was particularly endeared 
by his kindly habits, could not help wish- 
ing that -his fears might be imaginary. 

After this, however, his health rapidly 
declined, yet he never lost his cheerful- 
ness. The many letters which he wrote 
at Worthing, to which he repaired in 
quest of ease, if not health, in the early 
part of September, evince that the dis- 
charge of his Christian duties, and the 
expression of his Christian feelings, were 
always uppermost. Nor indeed had the 
exercises of piety been ever remitted, 
even during the most urgent periods of 
active ewployment. His mind and me- 
mory was amply stored with religious 
sentiment, derived from his habitual 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and such 
helps as are afforded by the writings of 
the most eminent English divines, 

Still he persisted in the firm belief 
that his days were numbered. He seem- 
ed, like the Jewish Monarch, to hear 
the awful message, * Set thine house in 
order, for thou shalt die, and not live.’ 
While listening to this voice, he entered 
with promptitude and spirit on the ar- 
rangements which his property required, 
that, to use his own words, he might 
‘die in peace and love with all man- 
kind, and particularly with those who 
were so near and dear to him.’ With 
such sentiments, it was his peculiar 
happiness that, upon a retrospect of 
former intentions, he found no duties 
neglected, either of affection or grati- 
tude, which many are apt to delay until 
the performance becomes painful and 
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imperfect, if not impossible. He had no 
enemy to conciliate, nor forgotten obli- 
gation to discharge; and his only anxiety 
seems to have been to close life with 
fresh proofs of his regard for his nume- 
rous offspring—to be able to express to 
them his last affectionate wishes, and 
to bestow upon them his last caresses. 
All this he was in some measure enabled 
to do, although interrupted by increas- 
ing debility. While it remained possi- 
ble to pen a blessing, he sent it to all his 
children, and to his acquiescence in the 
will of the Almighty added many a fer- 
vent Amen. 

As far as business or property was 
concerned, he left nothing to disturb 
the tranquillity of a death-bed. Ambi- 
tion, such as he entertained, had been 
gratified ; and his schemes of life had 
never been frustrated. They all depend- 
ed on the efforts of industry and the 
principles of integrity, and he was con- 
stant in both. As a master, he was a 
strict disciplinarian, and considering the 
imperfect state of domestic education 
among the lower classes, it was humane 
as well as expedient that he should make 
up for what the parent neglected ; but 
his kindness and condescension made 
him beloved by the youth who served 
under him, and whose interest he 
promoted with paternal benevolence. 
In a word, he did not, like many, grow 
less tender as he grew older. The very 
last letters he addressed to the younger 
branches of his family are as full of pa- 
rental feeling and eager desires for their 
welfare as any he had ever written. 

After a month's residence at Worth- 
ing, passed, for the most part, in help- 
less weakness and decay, but cheered by 
the attentions of filial affection, he re- 
turned, by slow journies, to his son’s 
house in Southampton-street ; and on 
bis arrival expressed himself, in prayer, 
with pious gratitude, that he had been 
enabled to die in the arms of his family. 
During the few days that remained of 
his life, he took leave of his family indi- 
vidually, explaining to each the provi- 
sion he had made for them, dispersing 
among them tokens of remembrance, 
and bestowing upon them his blessing. 
When visited by the few friends he was 





portant Committee (the Finance Committee) present to bear him out in the asser- 
tion, that the labour of the Printer during this Session, both as to the mass of 
matter, and the expedition with which it was prepared, was unparalleled. The 
pressure of the voluminous papers required for that Committee, coupled with 
others which were from time to time of immediate necessity, would account for 


the non-production of others. 


Every attention bad been paid; and it was but 


justice to bear this testimony to the merits of a most assiduous officer, who spared 
not his time in working himself and superintending the work of others, in order 
to execute what was entrusted to his care ; every part of which he performed with 
an accuracy as remarkable as was the dispatch.” - 
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able to see, the interchange of mutual 
feeling and respect was sincere and af- 
fecting. To his attendants he was par- 
ticularly kind, and thankful for the as- 
sistance they afforded, which became 
more necesSary and unremitting as hia 
weakness increased. At length he was 
released from all sickness and surrow on 
the evening of the 29th of October, in 
the 77th year of his age. He was in- 
terred Nov. 6, in the parish church of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields. 

Mr. Hansard has left a widow nearly 
his own age, and three sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son Thomas had 
many years before his father’s death 
established himself in Peterborough- 
court, Fleet-street, whence be has lately 
removed to Paternoster-ruw; and his 
two other sons James and Luke, who 
had long been in partuership with him, 
continue the printing establishment, 
which the subject of this memvir raised 
to its present eminence ; of which he 
was so long the able and successful 
guide; and the credit and utility of which 
are likely to be perpetuated by those 
to whom he was not only an affectionate 
parent, But an assiduous preceptor and 
adviser, 





THE Queen oF WIRTEMBERG. 

Since the memoir of the late Queen 
of Wirtemberg, printed in our last Num- 
ber, was written, a pleasing tribute to 
her memory from the pen of a native of 
her adopted country, has been received. 
It consists of extracts from the sketch of 
her Majesty’s life which was read at her 
funeral, after an impressive discourse 
on the text, “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 

*¢ The Queen Dowager, eldest daugh- 
ter of George the Third, was born on 
the 29th of September, 1766. In her 
early years a foundation was laid in her 
mind for distinguished knowledge of 
modern languages and of history, which 
was deeply impressed by an extraordi- 
nary memory, and in maturer years ex- 
cited the admiration of those who had 
the honour of conversing with ber. This 
love of study was chiefly encouraged by 
her father, whose inseparable companion 
the young princess was, and whom she 
amused in his leisure hours by reading 
to him. To her literary occupations 
was added a remarkable talent for the 
arts of design, which was cultivated 
under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated Benjamin West, and which, when 
among us, she applied with great taste 
in embroidery and other female works, 
as agreeable presents to her friends on 
various occasions, and as ornaments for 
the apartments of the royal palace. 
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“ By her marriage with his late ma- 
jesty King Frederic, then heredita 
Prince of Wurtemberg, (Sept. 1797,) our 
country became her second home. Her 
life was divided between this and her 
native country; thirty-one years she 
had passed in England, and thirty-one 
more among us. From ber first arrival 
in Wurtemberg, she acquired the love of 
all persons by her affability and ber ex- 
tensive charity. She knew no greater 
pleasure than that of alleviating the dis- 
tress of others, and in sending no one 
away without giving consolation and 
assistance. 

“In ber private life the greatest ac- 
tivity prevailed: she was dressed early 
in the morning, and ready for various 
occupations. Her time was wisely ap- 
propriated, and employed partly in 
reading, especially religious and histo- 
rical books, partly in: writing letters, 
particularly tu her family, to which she 
was tenderly attached, and partly in 
drawing and other female pursuits. To 
the King her husband she was wholly 
devoted, and painfully felt his loss. 
Every year she celebrated his birth-day 
by divine service—on which occasion a 
sermon on his memory was preached— 
and afterwards visited the vault, (which 
she often did at other times,) to pray by 
the coffin of the deceased. Her health, 
which was visibly impaired after his 
death, never kept her from this cere- 
mony ; and often she went down to this 
solemn duty ill, and appeared to be 
Strengthened when she came out again. 
In general, sincere piety was a distin- 
guished trait in the character of this 
princess, and became a source of the 
noblest and most unwearied charity. 

** Since the death of her husband, 
October 30, 1816, she resided in the pa- 
lace of Ludwigsberg. This town and 
its environs, and next to that, Teinach, 
in the Black Forest, celebrated for its 
mineral waters, (uf which residence she 
was very fond, and where she went every 
year for health,) were, in an especial 
degree, the scenes of her beneficence ; 
and she considered these two places, 
though without excluding others, as the 
sphere peculiarly assigned to her by Pro- 
vidence. Here she practised the great 
art of dispensing wisely. Goud had placed 
in her hands the means of doing good, 
and also the love of it in ber heart; so 
that she not only bestowed largely but 
judiciously, and almost always contrived 
to multiply her benefits by the manner 
in which they were conferred. She did 
not give to poor people barren and often 
injurious alms, but made herself ac- 
quainted with their wants, and in gene- 
ral preferred paying their rent, in order, 
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as she said to help at the same time, 
both the poor tenant and the landlord, 
and to preserve or restore harmony be- 
tween them. Workmen who had fallen 
into decay, she relieved by finding them 
employment, fur which she paid libe- 
rally; and their work was again used 
by her for new benefits. Above all, she 
extended her generosity to the private 
support of respectable persons who had 
fallen into distress, and in the education 
of children, either orphans, or those 
whose parents had not the means; ap- 
prenticed the sons of-indigent parents, 
and gave money to those who had be- 
haved well in thelr apprenticeships, to 
enable them to travel and improve 
themselves in foreign countries. She 
was also very liberal to public charities ; 
and all this was done in the quietest 
manner, through the medium of various 
persons, and often through entirely se- 
cret channels. She expressly forbade any 
one publicly to praise, or even to speak 
of her benevolent actions, 

The judgment with which she prac- 
tised the art of relieving the distressed 
was equalled by the ingenuity with 
which she made presents to persons to 
whom she was attached, or to faithful 
servants. In these cases, also, she pre- 
ferred bestowing what was useful, never 
repeating the same gift, so that the new 
present was something which seemed 
wanting to complete a former one ; and 
what would have been superfluous of 
itself, was enly a link in the chain of 
her gratifying remembrances. Christ- 
mas was in particular a festival for her; 
she wished that every body about her, 
and especially children, should rejoice 
on that festal occasion. With the in- 
dustrious kindness of a good mother, 
she remained at her work for days toge- 
ther, and_spared no pains to complete 
every thing ; and when the happy eve 
was come, she sat in the circle which 
she had collected around her, and 
looked with silent delight at the joy of 
which she was herself the author. 

With this liberality to others, the 
Queen was extremely simple and unos- 
tentatious, and in this might be a model 
for ber sex. When those about her 
tempted her to incur any extraordinary 
expense, she would answer, ‘ If I did not 
limit my own expenses, how should I 
have enough for others?’ Her good- 
ness of heart and condescension ren- 
dered all those who had the happiness to 
be near her so attached to her, that all 
did their utmost to anticipate ber wishes. 
She was most affectionately attached to 
all our royal family, especially to the 
King and Queen, by whom she was be- 
loved as if she had been their own mo- 
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ther. Meantime she preserved the warm- 
est attachment to her native country, 
for whose manners, constitution, and 
welfare, she always retained a genuine 
British feeling ; and though her health 
was very weak of late years, she was in- 
duced, in the spring of 1827, by the 
desire of once more seeing her beloved 
family, to undertake a journey to Eng- 
land. She arrived there without any 
accident. The persons who accompa- 
nied her Majesty on this occasion can- 
not find terms to descrsbe the landing 
in England: the affectionate reception 
given her by her royal brother and all 
her august relations ; the delightful do- 
mestic circle into which she returned 
after an absence of thirty years; and 
the acclamations of the people, when- 
ever they saw, even at a distance, the 
favourite daughter of George the Third. 
One of her own most ardent desires was 
fulfilled. Her bodily sufferings appeared 
to be removed by the joy which she felt. 
She seemed to live again in the remem- 
brances of her youth ; no friend, no old 
servant bad been forgotten. Where any 
persons with whom she used to deal were 
still in business, she sent for them and 
made some purchases. 

The return home was destined to show 
her strength of mind and ber trust in 
God in the brightest light. On the se- 
cond day after she had embarked, when 
she was very ill, and much agitated by 
the parting with her family, a violent 
storm, at the mouth of the Thames, 
threatened her and all on board with 
the most imminent danger. In this 
trying moment ber attendants could not 
sufficiently admire the unshaken cou- 
rage of the Queen. Her countrymen 
who accompanied her went to ber cabin 
to console her; but they found her in no 
want of consolation: composedly lying 
on a sofa, she said to them, ‘ I am here 
in the band of God, as much as at home 
in my bed.’ The peril passed away, and 
the august traveller returned in safety 
to the arms of the King and his consort. 
Unhappily her bodily sufferings increased 
after that period, and dropsy in the chest 
gradually manifested itself. At the same 
time, pains in the head, to which she 
had been subject for many years, and 
other symptoms, gave reason to appre- 
hend that part of the brain was affected, 
which, on dissection, has been found to 
be the case. From the 30th of Septem- 
ber she evidently grew worse ; and on 
the 6th of October, in the afternoon, she 
expired without a struggle, gently and 
imperceptibly, in the arms of her son, 
and surrounded by grandchildren, rela- 
tions, and faithful servants. 
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Sin A. 8. Hamonp, Bart. 

Oct. 12. At his residence near Lynn in 
Norfolk, in his 90th year, Sir Andrew 
Snape Hamond, Bart. F.R.S.; a Captain 
in the Royal Navy, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity-house, and for- 
merly Comptroller of the Navy. 

This venerable and much respected 
officer was born at Blackheath, Dec. 17, 
(old style), 1738, the only son of Robert 
Hamond, Esq. a merchant and cansider- 
able ship-owner, by Susannah, daughter 
and sole heiress of Robert Snape, of 
Limekilns, near Blackheath, Esq. His 
baptismal name he received from his 
uncle, Andrew Snape, D.D., Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and one of 
the Chaplains to Queen Anne. He en- 
tered the naval service in 1753, and was 
appointed a Lieutenant of the Magna- 
nime 74, at the particular request of her 
Captain, Earl Howe, in June 1759. On 
the 20th of November in that year, the 
Magnanime formed part of Sir Edward 
Hawke's fleet, in the action off Quibe- 
ron, in which the. French Just six ships 
of the line. Lieut. Hamond served un- 
der Earl Howe until the end of the seven 
years’ war, was made a Commander in 
the Savage sloop, about 1765, and ob- 
tained the rank of Post-Captain, Dec. 7, 
1770. 

After serving for some time as Flag- 
Captain to Lord Howe, in the Barfleur, 
of 90 guns, he obtained the command of 
the Arethusa frigate, in which he was 
employed on the American station nearly 
fuur years. At the commencement of 
the colonial war be joined the Roebuck, 
a new ship, mounting 44 guns on two 
decks, and soon after entered upon a 
series of most active and perilous ser- 
vices, in the rivers Delaware and Chesa- 
peake. In June 1776, he accompanied 
Viee-Adm. Lord Sbuldham and his mili- 
tary eotleague, Gen. Sir W. Howe, to the 
reduction of New York ; and on the 9th 
of October, Capt. Hamond accompanied 
Capts. Hyde Parker and C. Ommanney, 
of the Phoenix and Tartar, up the North 
River, for the purpose of intercepting 
any supplies which might be sent to the 
tebels by that channel. The ships sus- 
tained a heavy cannonade on passing 
the enemy’s batteries, by which the Roe- 
buck had ten men, including a lieute- 
nant, killed; and eighteen wounded. 

On the 23d of July, 1777, Lord Howe 
sailed from Sandy Hook, with a fleet of 
276 sail, having on board a considerable 
body of troops, destined for the reduc- 
tion of Philadelphia. Owing to calms 
and adverse winds, it was the 14th Aug. 
before his Lordship reached the Chesa- 
peake. On the lith Sept. the Ameri- 
cans were defeated in a severe battle 
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fought at Brandywine; Gen. Washington 
fied to Philadelphia; but finding that he 
could not maintain his position there, 
without the hazard of a general action, 
abandoned that capital to its fate, and 
continued his retreat several miles higher 
up the river. A few days after, the De- 
laware frigate, assisted by some other 
armed vessels, attempted to obstruct the 
British troops, who were employed to 
erect batteries next the sea. Upon the 
falling of the tide, she got aground, and 
was taken possession of by the Roe- 
buck: her consorts having cut their 
cables and pushed up the river, Capt. 
Hamend appointed his First-Lieutenant 
te command the prize,and pursue them; 
which he accordingly did, and destroyed 
the whole of them, amounting to seven- 
teen sail. Before the ships of war could 
proceed higher up the river, it was ne- 
cessary that several machines, resem- 
bling chevaux-de-frize, which the enemy 
had sunk to block up the passage, should 
be removed. This arduous undertaking 
was entrusted to Capt. Hamond, who, 
after much perseverance and great exer- 
tions, succeeded in weighing a sufficient 
number of them to secure a safe channel 
for the ships, notwithstanding he was 
greatly annoyed by the enemy’s floating 
batteries. The next object was to dis- 
lodge the Americans from the strong 
posts which they held at Red Bank and 
Mad Island. To effect this service, on 
the 22d Oct. the Augusta, Somerset, Isis, 
and Merlin, commanded by Capts. Rey- 
nolds, Cornwallis, Ourry, and Reeve, 
were ordered to cannonade the batteries 
on the island. Unfortunately, the Au- 
gusta, by some accident, took fire ; and 
the other ships. being obliged to with- 
draw, the Roebuck coveréd her till she 
blew up, to prevent the Americans 
getting possession of her. This service 
Capt. Hamond perfprmed under a very 
severe fire, his springs having been cut 
three several times ; and when heaving 
upon the fourth, fourteen men were 
knocked down by one shot, which com- 
pletely cleared two opposite capstern 
bars. 

On the 15th Nov. a more vigorous and 
successful attack was made on Mud Is- 
land, by the Somerset, Isis, Roebuck, 
Pearl, Liverpool, and three smailer ves~ 
sels: the cannonade was so furious that 
the enemy were driven from their guns, 
and retired in great confusion. Those 
on the maia soon shared the fate of 
their countrymen on the island, by which 
means a free communication was opened 
with Philadelphia by water. The Roe- 
buck, on this occasion, had three men 
killed and seven wounded. The total 
luss sustained by the other ships was no 
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more than three slain and thirteen 
wounded. At the close of 1778, Capt. 
Hamond received the honour of knight- 
hood for his very distinguished conduct. 

During the ensuing two years, Sir 
Andrew was constantly employed on a 
variety of hazardous services, rendered 
necessary by the peculiar nature of the 
war. In Feb. 1780, he accompanied 
Vice-Adm. Arbuthnot, who had recently 
hoisted his flag in the Roebuck as Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the American sta- 
tion, on an expedition against Charles- 
town, in South Carolina; from whence 
he returned to England with the official 
despatches relative to its reduction. Du- 
ring the uperatiuns against that place, 
he appears to have acted, per order, as 
Captain of the Fleet. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, Sir Andrew Hamond was appointed 
Lieut.-Gov. and Commander-in-Chief of 
Nova Scotia, and Commodore and Resi- 
dent Commissioner at Halifax, where he 
remained until the conclusion of the 
war. He returned to England, about 
June 1783, and on the 10th of Decem- 
ber following, he was created a Baronet 
of Great Britain, with remainder, in de- 
fault of issue male, to his nephew Capt. 
Andrew Snape of Douglas,* 

From this period we find no mention 
of Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, until the 
commencement of 1785, when he hvisted 
a broad pendant on board the Irresis- 
tible, of 74 guns, as Commodore and 
Commander-in-Chief in the river Med- 
way and at the Nore, which appoint- 
ment he held till 1784. He also sat as 
a member of the board appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on the expediency 
and efficacy of certain plans which had 
been proposed for the better security of 
the dock-yards at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. ; 

During the Spanish armanent, and 
the altercation that afterwards tovk 
place between Great Britain and Russia, 
Sir Andrew commanded the Vanguard 
74; and on that ship being put out of 
commission, in the autumn of 1791, he 
was appointed to the Bedford, another 
third rate, in which he continued until 
the commencement of the French revo- 
jutionary war, when he removed into 
the Duke, of 90 guns. In 1793 he was 
nominated a Commissiouer of the Navy 
Board, of which he became Deputy- 





* Of this gallant officer, who also was 
knighted in 1789, see ashort memoir in 
our vol. Ixvii. p. 533- His son, Andrew 
Snape Douglas, Esq. is now Secretary of 
Embassy at the Court of the King of the 
Netherlands. 

Gent, Mac. December, 1828. 
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Comptroller im February 17943; and in 
the following August, on the death of 
Sir Henry Marten, he became Comp- 
troller of the Navy; in which high and 
laborious office be remained till early in 
1806, when on the death of Mr. Pitt, he 
retired with a pension of 1500. per an- 
num. In 1796 he was elected one of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House; 
and at the general election in the same 
year he came into Parliament for the 
borough of Ipswich, after a sharp contest 
with Messrs. Crickett and Middleton. 
He was re-chosen in 1802 without any 
opposition ; but retired in 1806. 

Sir Andrew Hamond married, March 
8, 1779, Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of Henry Greme, of Hanwell Heath, co. 
Middlesex, esq. (a Major in the army), 
and by her he had one son and one 
daughter; 1. Sir Grabam-Eden Hamond, 
a Rear-Admiral and C. B., who has suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy. He married 
Miss Kimber of Cornwall, and has se- 
veral children. 2. Caroline married in 
1804, to the Hon. Francis-Wheler Hood, 
who was Lieut.-Col. of the Third Regi- 
ment of Guards, and Adjutant-gen. of 
the 2d Division of Lord Wellington’s 
army, when slain at the battle of Orthes, 
March 2, 1814. He left her the mother 
of a son, now heir-apparent to his grand- 
father Viscount Hoed, and other chil- 
dren. 





R. P. Dunpas, Eso. 

June 1. At his seat, Newbury, co. 
Kildare, Ralph Peter Dundas, esq. 

He was the only son of the late Gene- 
ral Ralph Dundas, of Manor, North Bri- 
tain, first cousin to the gallant Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and was married to Ma- 
rianne, daughter of the late Jobn Ja 
Touche, esq. M.P. of Harristown, co. Kil- 
dare, and sister to the present Member 
for that county, and to the Countess of 
Llandaff. Mr. Dundas was from his in- 
fancy educated for the military profes- 
sion, and at an early period of his life 
served in the continental war, ard was 
at the taking of Valenciennes, where he 
was Aid-de-Camp to the General his fa- 
ther, (as be was afterwards in [reland, 
during the Rebellion of 1791). In mind, 
appearance, and manner he was a per- 
fect gentleman, and has not left a more 
generous or benevolent heart to lament 
the loss. He was interred in the family 
vault at Harristown. The funeral was 
attended by gentlemen from all parts of 
the county. 


i 
CLERGY DECEASED. 
Aug. 31. At Knighton-house, Halna- 


ker, Sussex, aged 46, the Rev. a Payne, 
D.C, L. Dean of Laws, and Law Fellow of 
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St. John’s coll. Oxford. He proceeded 
B.C. L, 1807, D.C. L, 1812, 

Sept. 7. At his son’s residence at Down- 
end, Glouc. after a short illness, aged 75, 
the Rev. Thomas Spilsbury. 

Sept.8. At Hoggeston, Bucks, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Howard, for forty-five 
years Rector of that parish. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1780, and was 
presented tu Hoggeston in 1782 by Earl 
Stanhope. 

Sept. 10. At Esher, aged 87, the Rev. 
Wadham Diggle, fifty-one years Rector of 
that parish, and of Fifield, Wilts. He was 
of Wadham coll. Oxford, M. A. 1766; and 
was presented to both his livings in 1777, 
to Esher by his College, and to Fifield by 
the King. 

Sept. 29. At Geneva, of consumption, 
after a lingering illness, aged 28, the Hon. 
and Rev. Hugh Anthony Rous, Vicar of 
Reydon cum Southwold, Suffolk, brother to 
the Earl of Stradbroke. He was the fourth 
son of Juhn first and late Earl of Strad- 
broke, by his second wife Charlotte-Maria, 
sister of Abraham Whittaker, of Lyson- 
house, Herefordshire, esq. He was of 
Brazenose coll, Oxford: and was presented 
to his living by his father. 

Oct. 1. At the Hermitage, Beaumaris, 
the Rev. Samson Sober Wood. He was the 
only surviving son of the late Samson Tickel 
Wood, esq. and grandson to the late Com- 
berbatch Sober, esq. 

Ocs.3. At Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
aged 77, the Rev. Jacob Chilton, Rector of 
Eyke. He was of an antient Suffolk family, 
and the third of the same Christian name 
that has graduated at Cambridge since the 
Restoration, He was of Trinity college in 
that University, B.A.1774. In 1776 he 
was instituted, on his own petition, to the 
Rectory of Eyke ; as well as, on the pre- 
sentation of Thomas Gross, gent. to the Vi- 
earage of Mendlesham, which latter benefice 
he resigned in 1787. In 1811 he was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Rochford to the Rec- 
tory of Easton, which also he afterwards re- 
signed. 

Oct. 18. At Marlborough, the Rev. 
James Townsend Lawes, master of the gram- 
mar school in that town, Vicar of Halberton, 
Devon, and Perpetual Curate of Easton, 
Wilts. Mr. Lawes had heen for many years 
the under master of Warminster schvol, when 
he was appointed to Marlborough school in 
1808, at which time it had been for several 
years almost without a scholar. ‘Phe high 
eharacter and respectability which that 
school has since acquired, were therefore 
chiefly attributable to his talents and inde- 
fatigable exertions, and were gratifying re- 
wards of his successful labours. The friendly 
intercourse always maintained between him 
and his former pupils, fully evinced with 
what cordiality he was ‘esteemed’ by them ; 
and he ts deeply lamented for his social qua- 
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lities and the goodness of his heart. He 
took the degree of M.A.as of St. Alban’s 
hall, Oxford, in 1813. He was presented to 
Easton by the Earl of Aylesbury; and to 
Halberton by the Dean and Chapter of Bris- 
tol in 1821, 

Oct. 15. The Rev. John Monkhouse, 
Rector of Bramshot, Hants. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M. A. in 
1786, and he was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1809. He was brother to 
Thomas Monkhouse, D. D. F.S. A. also 
Fellow of Queen's, and for a few years Prin- 
cipal of Edmund hall. He died in 1793; 
and some particulars of him will be found 
in our vol, LX. pp. 479, 496; vol. LXxxxu1. 
ii. p. 448, 

‘Oct. 21. In Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, aged 85, the Rev. Joseph Davidson, 
He was of King’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1771, 
M. A. 1774, and subsequently elected Fellow. 

Oct. 27. At a son-in-law’s on Kings- 
down near Bristol, the Rev. Richard Howell, 
of Chippiag Sodbury, Glouc. formerly offi- 
ciating minister of Preese, in Shropshire, 
and of Congresbury in Somersetshire, during 
a period of thirty years. He was of St. Al- 
ban’s hall, Oxford, M. A. 1789. 

Oct. 29. In London, where he had ar- 
rived a few days betore for medical advice, 
the Rev. William Hooker Hughes, B. D. He 
was the second son of Edward Hughes, esq. 
of Smeeth-hill house, in Kent; and was of 
Oriel college, Oxford. He is deeply re- 
gretted by those who were acquainted with 
his conspicuous talents and the urbanity of 
his disposition 

Nov. 6. At Flaxton, uear York, aged 62, 
the Rev. Thomas Bowmun, M. A. late of Be- 
verley, and last surviving son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Bowman, Rector of Craike, 
and Vicar of Hessle, co. York. 

Nov. 7. At Wensley, Yorkshire, aged 
70, the Rev. Jacol Costobadie, Rector of 
that parish. He was son of the Rev. Jacob 
Costobadie, also Rector of Wansley, who 
died in 1802, after having held the living 
for fifty-three years. He had been of Jesus 
college, Camb. LL. B. 1748; and the son, 
having become a member of the same house, 
proceeded B. A. 1781, being the twelfth 
Wrangler of that year; M.A. 1784, was 
afterwards elected Fellow, and for a short 
time officiated as tutor. Having been pre- 
sented by the Society to the church of All 
Saints in Cambridge, Mr. Costobadie was 
married at Newark, July 14, 1796, to Aune, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Milnes, of that 
place. He afterwards held the college living 
of Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire; and in 
1802 exchanged that Vicarage for the Rec~ 
tory of Graveley, in the same county, also 
in the patronage of Jesus college. But on 
being presented a few months after to the 
Rectory of Wensley, then vacant by the 
death of his father, he relinquished alk his 
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college preferment. “Mr. Costobadie was of 
all men the least ostentatious, and it was 
impossible to be intimately acquainted with 
him, without being delighted with the good- 
ness of his heart, and, when he was in 
health, with the amiable playfulness of his 
manners. He has left a widow and ten 
children of whom Hugh Palliser Costobadie 
took the degree of B.A, at Cambridge in 
1823, beiug, like his fatner and grandfather, 
a member of desus college ; and has been or- 
dained since his father’s death. 

Nov. 10. As Botley, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. James Neale. He was the son of 
the Rev. James Neale, M.A. late Curate of 
Aldbourne, Wilts, well kuown to the lite- 
rary world by various publications, espe- 
cially by a translation of the Bock of Hosea 
from the Hebrew, with a Scripture Com- 
mentary and Notes,—a work in high repute 
at the time, but now extremely scarce. His 
son, the subject of this notice, was of St. 
John’s coll. Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A degree in 1771, as the sixth Junior 
Optime of that year; and Perpetual Curate 
of Allerton Malleverer, near York. For 
more than seven years he had been almost 
bed-ridden; and during the long period of 
his sufferings his Bible was his constant 
companion, every page of which bears wit- 
ness how intensely its sacred contents ea- 
grossed his mind: its promises were his 
stay under trouble, and support in death. 
His departure was so placid and tranquil 
that it was imperceptible to his surrounding 
friends. 

Nov. 13. At Potnalls, near Egham, the 
Rev. Thomas Bisse. He was great-nepltiew 
to Philip Bisse, D.D. Bishop of Hereford, 
His grandfather and father were both named 
Thomas, and both clergymen. The former 
was preacher at the Rolls, and King’s Chap- 
Jain; and the author of numerous Sermous 
(see Nichols’s ‘* Literary Anecdotes,” vol. 1. 
p. 120). The clergyman now deceased was 
of Wadham coll. Oxf. M. A. 1783. He 
married in 1787 Miss Katherine Townsend, 
of Ham; and afterwards purchased Potunall- 
park, in the parish of Egham, and there 
built a house. Mrs. Bisse died in 1815. 

Nov. 15. At Woolwich, aged 65, the 
Rev, J. Messiter, many years Garrison Chap- 
lain there, and a Justice of the Peace for 
Kent. 

Nov. 21. At Dantsey, Wilts, aged 62, 
the Rev. George Bisset, Rector of Dantsey 
and Vicar of Malmesbury. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, wheze he was 
admitted a King’s Scholar in 1779, and 
elected to Christ church, Oxford, in 1782. 
He attained the degree of M.A. in 1790; 
was presented to Malmesbury in 1793 by 
the King, and to Dantsey in 1800 by the 
Earl of Peterborough. 

Nw. 21. At Chichester, the Rev. Charles 
Pilkington, Canon-residentiary of that Ca- 
thedral, Prebendary of Eastham, and Rec- 
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tor of Eastergate. He was son of the Rev" 
Charles Pilkington, D. D. who died in 1797, 
having been tweuty-four years Vicar of Fin- 
don, in Sussex, a living in the patronage of 
Magdalen college, Oxford. His son now 
deceased was of the same Society, a grantl- 
compounder for the degree of M. A. in 
1801. He was presented to the Prebend 
of Eastham, in the Cathedral of Chichester, 
in 1803; to the Vicarage of Chidham, in 
Sussex, in 1813, by E. M. Mundy, esq. ; to 
his Canonry and to Eastergate in 1825. 

jov. 25. Aged 62, the Rev. West Whel- 
dale, Rector of Christ Church, Spitalfields. 
He was son of Mr. West Wheldale, Alder- 
man of Boston, who died in 1788, and was 
formerly Fellow of Brazenose coll. Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1792, and by which society he was presented 
to his living in 1804. Jn the same year he 
also accepted the Vicarage of Frampton. in 
Lincolnshire, but he resigned that prefer- 
ment in 1811. 

Nov. 29. At Cheltenham, aged 29, the 
Rev. Daniel Richard Leake Moxon, eldest 
son of the late Wm. M. esq. of Cottingham, 

At Stoke-iu-Teignhead, Devon, aged 55, 
the Rev. Wm. Stracey, Rector of that pa- 
rish. He was of St. John’s college, Camb. 
B. A. 1795, and was presented to his living 
in 1810 by Dr. Pelham, then Bp. of Exeter. 

Nov. 30. Aged 80, the Rev. Charles 
Woolsey Johnson, Rector of Datchworth, 
Herts, and of Whitnash, Warw. and Vicar 
of Witham-on.-the Hill, Linc. He was son 
of Geo. Woolsey Johnson, esq.; and was for~ 
merly Fellow of Clare hall, Camb. where he 
proceeded B. A. 1770, being 6th Junior 
Optime of that year; M.A. 1773. He was 
presented to Witham by. G. W. Johnson, 
esq.; and to Datchworth by his college in 
1786 

Dec.4. At the Elms, Solihull, aged 30, 
the Rev. J. S. B. Yates, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Richard Wm. Yates, of that place. 

Dec. 7. At Tottenham, aged 35, the 
Rev. Joseph Shrimpton Brooksbank, 
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DEATHS, 
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Nov. 15. Mary, widow of Hon. Rodo- 
morie Dominicetti, M. D. 

Nov. 16. At his daughter’s, Mrs. Col, 
Norris, Connaught-square, aged 80; W. 
Harcourt Torriano, esq. late E. 1,C.’s service. 

In Chestertield-street, Harriot, widow of 
Rich. Croftas, esq. of West Haring, Norfolks 

Nov. 20. In Millman-str. aged 43, Joshua 
Mills Nelson, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 4 years, Arthur, 
son of Rev. Dr. Russell, of Charter-house. 

Nov. 21. At Camberwell, aged 67, Annie, 
relict of Rev, Ed. Parry, of Mold, and Rec- 
tor of Lianveras, Denbighshire. 

Nov. 22. At Stockwell 
Francis Waring, esq. 





y aged 83, 
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Nov. 23. In Canonbury-square, Isling- 
ton, aged 74, Margaret, widow of Francis 
Rivington, esq. of St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Nov. 24. In Henrictta-street, aged 79, 
G. Erck, esq. 

Nov. 25. Aged 28, John Aldridge, esq. 
the son of James Aldridge, esq. of North- 
umberland-street. 

In Seymour-st. the widow of J. G. Booth, 
esq. 

"Wow. 27. In Torrington-square, aged 59, 
James William Dunkin, esq. formerly of 
Demerara. 

Nov. 29. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-place, 
Miss Jones, sister of Richard Joncs, esq. of 
Drury-lane Theatre. 

In Baker-st. aged 76, Susannah, relict of 
James Whatman, esq. of Vinters, Kent. 

Nov. 30. At Underhill, near Barnet, aged 
76, Mary, wife of Keane Fitzgerald, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 49, Charles Spyers, 
esq. of Wallop Lodge, Hants. 

Aged 60, Joseph Remnant, esq. of 
Bloomsbury. 

Lately. Lieut.-Col. Strickland, of the 
Royal Marines. 

At the seat of his uncle, Sir Chas. Mill, 
Bart. Charles, son of late John Barker, esq. 

In Harley-street, aged 68, the Lady Har- 
riet Anne Barbara, wife of the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan, and aunt to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, the Marchioness of Bute, 
and Viscountess Goderich. She was the 
second daughter (and twin with Henrietta 
Countess of Guilford, who died in 1794) 
of George third Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
by Albinia daughter and co-heiress of Lord 
Vere Bertie. She was married in 1789; 
and had a family, of whom a daughter Albi- 
nia, the wife of the Rev. Marmaduke Thomp- 
son, died June 3, 1827. 

Rich. Read, esq. of Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

At Paddington, Wm. Wood, esq. late of 
the Army Pay Office. 

. In Bedford-st, Bedford-sq., John Charles 
De Boffe, esq. 

At Ramsgate, C. Josi, esq. of Gerrard-st. 
Soho, late of Amsterdam. 

Dec. 1. In Park-crescent, Thomson Bo- 
nar, esq. of Elmstead and Camden-pl. Kent. 

In Mornington-pl. aged 77, Mrs. Anfossi. 
- Dec.3. Aged 58, John Inwood, esq. of 
Norland-place, Notting-hill. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 79, James 
Sutherland, esq. formerly of Bombay. 

Dec. 4. In the Clapham: road, aged 67, 
Anne, relict of John Wild, esq. of St. Mar- 
tin’s lane. 

Dec. 6. The infant daughter of Captain 
W. E. Parry, R.N. 

In Somerset-str. aged 93, Mrs. Fellowes, 
the relict of W. Fellowes, esq. of Ramsey 
Abbey, Hunts, 

- Dec. 7. Aged 51, Robert Lilly Storks, 
esq. of Camberwell, and of Lawrence-lane. 

At Dulwich-common, aged 74, Thomas 
Peter Romilly, esq. " 
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Dec. 8. Aged 84, Mary Anne, wife of 
Henry Oxenford, esq. of Camberwell. 

In Abingdon-st. Mr. Geo. Greaves, many 
years attached to the Colonial Office. 

At Torquay, aged 19, Charlotte Frances, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Lindsey Burrell, 
grand-dau. to Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, 
and niece to the Countess of Clare and Lord 
Gwydir. : 

Dec. 11. In Torrington-sq. Francis-Cole- 
ridge, youngest child of Alaric A. Watts, esq. 

At Kensington, the widow of Mr. John 
Pugh, of Trinity-sq. who was unfortunately 
drowned while bathing at Gravesend in 
Jure last. 

Dec. 14. At Guildhall, the wife of Henry 
Woodthorpe, esq. LL. D. Town Clerk of 
London. 

In Cavendish-square, aged 76, William 
Phillips, esq. 


Beps.—Dec. 3. At Luton, Wm. Burr, 
esq. 
Berxs.—Mary-Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. 
C. Everett, Reading. 

Nov. 12. Francis Smith, esq. of Holt 
Lodge, near Newbury, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Smith, Master of Westmin- 
ster School. 


Nov. 26. At Reading, aged 97, Mrs. 
Bearda. 
Dec. 3. At Old Windsor, Elizabeth, wi- 


dow of John Walkden, esq. of Highbury- 
place, and of London, stationer, who died 
in 1808, and of whom a brief notice will be 
found in Nichols’s ‘* Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. v. p. 739. 

Cuester.—Nov. 27. Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Turner, Rector of Wilmslow. 

Lately. At Chester, aged 50, the Rev. 
James Dunkerley, Minister of the Methodist 
New Connexion. 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Coghlan, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Chester. He was appointed 
Lieutenant in the 92d foot in 1794, Captain 
1795, Captain 66th foot 1803, and in sth 
garrison battalion 1806, brevet Major 1808, 
Inspecting Field Officer of a recruiting dis- 
trict, and brevet Lient.-Col. 1814. He was 
on the half-pay of the 2d garrison battalion. 

Cornwatt.—Dec. 8. At Penzance, W. 
Gore Langton, esq. eldest son of Col. Gore 
Langton, of Newton Park, Somerset. 

Devon.—Nov. 28. At Torquay, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Barry Domvile, late 
of Leigh, and eldest dau. of late W. Russell, 
esq. of Stanter’s Court, co. Worcester. 

Dec. }. At Parkerswell House, near Ex- 
eter, in her 88th year. Mrs. Gifford, mether 
of the late Lord Gifford, Master of the 
Rolls. 

Dorset.— Nov. 15. Aged 46, Mr. Wm. 
Spencer, attorney, of Dorchester. 

Nov. 21. At Milton Abbas, aged 76, the 
Hon. Lady Caroline Damer, sister and sole 
heir of the last Earl of Dorchester, who died 
in 1808. She was the only daughter of Ju- 
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seph the first Earl, by Lady Caroline Sack- 
ville, only dau. of Lionel first Duke of 
Dorset, K. G. 

DurHaM-—Nov. 80. At Pilmore House, 
in his 62d year, Gordon Skelley, esq. late a 
Lieut.-Col. in the army. 

* Essex.—Nov. 20. Aged 71, John Wil- 
kin, esq. of Tolleshunt Knights. 

Nov. 30. At West Ham, aged 63, Jane, 
wife of J. Blydestein, esq. 

Dec 7. At Steward’s, Romford, aged 
81, Wm. Tolbutt, esq. a Justice of the Peace 
for Essex. 

Dec. 9. At Snaresbrook, aged 71, Mrs. 
Capper. 

GuioucesTER.— Nov. 21. At Clifton, 
Henry Parkes, esq. of Highbury Grange. 

Nov. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 29, Da- 
piel Moxon, esq. of Cottingham. 

Dec.3. At Cheltenham, aged 77, Sarah 
Pickering, relict of the Rev. Samuel Picker- 
ing, late Rector of Bishop’s Cleeve. 

Hants.—Nov. 25. At Downes House, 
Elling, Benj. Kingston, esq. formerly of De- 
merara. 

Dec. 6. At Christchurch barracks, Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of Maj. Cane, 5th dragoons. 

Dec. 7. At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 
50, Major Wm. Robinson, late of the 8th 
foot. He was appointed Captain in that re- 
giment in 1805, brevet Major 1813. 
Through many years of hard service, he 
proved himself an able and gallant officer ; 
aad left the army disabled, and covered with 
honourable scars. He had latterly sunk to 
painful imbecility ; but intelligent and frank, 
though rough and unpolished, he was con- 
templated at once with compassion and 
respect. 

Hererorp.—Nov. 27. At Hereford, in 
her 43d year, Mary, wife of the Rev. WwW. 
Aldridge, Bearfield, Wilts, and dau. of Dr. 
Myddelton, Heavitree, Devon. 

Kent.—AtPreston Court, near Wingham, 
Ann, wife of S. E. Toomer, esq. and dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Sloper, of Devizes. 

Nov.17. Catherine, wife of Thos. Gog- 
ney, esq. of Longlands, near Foots Cray. 

Dec. 4. At Dover, aged 86, George 
Finch, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Rome House, aged 73, 
Chatham, James Best, esq. 

Lincotnsuire.—In the Cherry-holt,Skir- 
beck, aged 102, Mrs. Sarah Gunniss. 

Dec.2. At Grimsby, at an advanced age, 
Wn. Brackenbury, esq. 

Mippiesex.—Dec. 13. John Feather- 
stonhaugh, esq. of Sion-place, Is!eworth. 

Norro.k.—Dec. 6. At Horstead, aged 
49, Geo. Warren Watts, esq. late of Lamb’s 
Conduit-street. 

Nortaampton.—At Laxton Hall, aged 
62, the Right Hon.’ Catharine-Charlotte 
Lady Carbery, sister to the Earl of Arran 
and Marchioness dowager of Abercorn. She 
was the third daughter of Arthur Saunders, 
second Earl of Arran by his first wife the 
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Hon. Catherine Annesley, daughter of th 
first Viscount Glerawly; was mayried in 
1783 to the Earl of Arran, who was her first 
cousin (his mother being a daughter of the 
first Earl of Arran); and has left no chil- 
dren. 

Oxon.—Nov. 21. Aged 67, Hicks Wells, 
esq. of Hornton Grounds. 

At Chastleton, in his 82d year, Arthur 
Jones, esq. 

Dec, 3. Urban Fidkin, esq. formerly an 
attorney at Deddington. 

Dec. 7. In his 82d year, William Taylor, 
esq. of Sandford House. 

At Cornwell, in his 34th year, Francis 
Penyston, esq. a magistrate of the county. 

Dec. 9. At Swincombe House, B. Keene, 
jun. esq. eldest son of B. Keene, esq. of 
Westoe Lodge, Cambridgeshire. 

SomerseT.—Nov. 28. At Milverton, 
aged 73, Charlton Yeatman, esq. M. D. 

Dec. 5. At Bath, aged 76, Edmund Bro- 
derip, esq. of Wells. 

Lately. At Bath, Major-Gen. Ambrose, 
of the Austrian service, and Chamberlain to 
the Emperor of Austria. 

At Chard, R. Cook, esq. of Ileigh Water. 

Dec. 16. At his father’s house, in Bath, 
Henry Hayward, esq. of the Navy Office, 
Semerset House, younger son of Francis 
Hayward, M. D. 

At Axminster, Joseph, son of late Rev, 
G. Tucker, Rector of Musbury. 

Elizabeth, widow of Rev. Wm. Camplin, 
Rector of Weare. 

SurroLtk.—WNov. 20. At Lachford, So- 
phia, wife of the Rev. T. E. Rogers, Rector. 

Lately.—At Boxford, Alex. Hogg, esq. 
Purser R.N. This officer was with Capt, 
Cooke in his voyage of discovery, 1777. 

At Woodbridge, aged 81, Cornelius Col- 
lett, esq. banker. 

Surrey.—Nov. 16. At Carshalton, the 
widow of Robert Houstoun, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Epsom, Edw. Robert, in- 
fant son of the Hon. and Rev. Edw. Moore, 
brother to the Earl of Mountcashell. 

Nov, 22. Thomas Blair, esq. of Walton- 
grove and Welbeck-street. 

Yov. 26. At Kingston - upon - Thames, 
aged 74, the Hon. Mrs, Lisle, aunt to the 
Marquis Cholmondeley. She was Hester, 
dau. of George Viscount Malpas, by Hes- 
ter, dau. and heiress of Sir Francis Edwardes, 
of Shrewsbury, Bart. 

At Croydon, John D’Arley, Esq. of His 
Majesty’s Colonial Audit-office, son of Ma- 
jor D’Arley. 

Nov. 28. At Richmond-hill, Mrs. Chan- 
dler, of George-st. Bryanstone-sq. relict of 
the Rev. Dr. Chandler. 

Dec. 7. At Epsom, aged 47, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Boulton, widow of the late Capt. Grey 
Boulton, of the 14th regiment of foot. 

Dec. 14. At West Moulsey, aged 80, 
Edward Dodwell, esq. 


Sussex.—Nov. 16, At Brighton, Harriet 
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Laura, second dau. of Sir Edm. Bacon, bart. 
of Raveningham Hall. Norfolk. 

Lately. — At Yapton, aged 98, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Heather. 

Dec.11. At Horsham, Catherine, sister 
to Capt. Godwin, R. N. 

Wi.ts.—Oct... At Salisbury, Mr. Dowd- 
ing, banker and bookseller, and joint pro- 
prietor of the Salisbury Journal. 

Wonrcestersuire.—Nov. 12. At Hagley, 
aged 65, the Right Hon. George Fulke, 4th 
Lord Lyttelton. He was the eldest son of 
Wm.-Henry, the first Lord of the creation 
of 1794, by his first wife Mary, dau. and co- 
heir of James Macartney, of Longford, in 
Ireland, esq.; he sat in Parliameut for the 
borough of Bewdley from 1790 to 1796, 
and succeeded his father in the peerage Sept. 
14, 1808. His lordship was a batchelor ; 
and is succeeded by his half-brother Wm.- 
Henry, who married in 1812 a daughter of 
Earl Spencer, and has several children. 

Yorx.—Nov. 16. Aged 16, Jane, third 
dau. of the late Mr. Crosley, solicitor, 
Bradford ; and Nov. 20, aged 14, William 
his third son. 

Nov. 20. At Doncaster, Capt. Magill, 
late Adj. 3d West York militia, 

Nov. 25. At Norton, Robert Wise, 
esq. 
Aged 75, at Bolton-upon-Dearne, near 
Doncaster, Ann, relict of John Tyas, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Wilsden, near Bingley, aged 
68, George Tweedy, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Roos, in Holderness, Lucy 
Dorothea, wife of the Rev. Christopher 


Sykes, brother to Sir Tatton Sykes, of Sled- 
mere, Bart. She was a danghter and coheir 
of Henry Langford, of Stockport, in Che- 
shire, esq. was married May 14, 1799, and 
has left a family. 

Lately. At Askham, Thos. Chivers, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Hedon, the Rev. W. Kaye, 
Wesleyan Minister and Superintendent of 
the Patrington circuit. 

Aged 48, Ann, wife of the Rev. J. Wight- 
man, of Balby, near Doncaster. 

Dec. 10. In his 54th year, Geo. Lutton, 
esq formerly ofthe 34th regt. Capt. and Ad- 
jutant in the City of York Local Militia, and 
the last male descendant of an ancient family 
in the East Riding. 

Wares —Nov. 19. At Ewenny Abbey, 
Glamorg. Elizabeth, widow of R. T. Picton 
Turberville, esq. the eldest brother of the 
gallant Sir T. Picton, K.C.B. She was the 
eldest dau. and coheir of the Rev. G. Powell, 
of Llanharan House, co. Glamorgan, and 
Prebendary of Tandaff. 

Nov. 22. At her seat, Brynthinalt, 
Denbighshire, aged 61, the Right Hon. 
Charlotte Viscountess Dungannon, aunt to 
Lord Southampton. She was the third but 
eldest surviving dau. of Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy, Ist Lord Southampton, by Anue, dau. 
and co-heiress of Vice-Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, K.B. She was married to Arthur 
Hill Trevor, 2nd and present Viscount Dun- 
gannon, in 1795; and had two sons, of 
whom the eldest survives, and the yonnger 
died in 1823. Her Ladyship’s remains were 
brought to a family vault in London. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 19, to Dec. 23, 1828. 


Christened. 
Males - 1630 

Females - 1655 }sess Females- 1387 

Whereof have died under two years old 


Buried. 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 1406 heros 


2and 5 296 | 50 and 60 235 


3 5 and 10 109} 60 and 70 254 
2 10 and 20 121 | 70 and 80 216 
752 #2 20 and 30 225 | 80 and 90 71 
a 30 and 40 237 | 90 and 100 15 


40 and 50 262 





CORN EXCHANGE, Dec. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
oe; & s. d. & <@ 
88 0 41 0 33 =O 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
40 0 42 0 44 0 








In the price of HOPS there has been but little variation since our last. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 22. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/. 0s. Straw 1/. 10s. to 1/,16s. Clover 3l. 15s. to 52. Os 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


en ihevwadaueneas 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton ........scc000. 45. 6d. to 58. 2d, 
, | ee ee hekacess 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. 


DOR: cascccndicccecseees BE ‘OE ts R'E 


I asisaccpainincendgaas Os. Od. to Os. Od- 


Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 24: 
eer er 1,125 Calves 136 
Sheep.......,- 12,230 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 22, 30s. 0d. to 368. 0d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 84s.—-—-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, December 22, 1528, 
Atthe Otice «f WOLFE, Bror HERS, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 




































































~~ CANAL ‘. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div.p.ann 
Ashtonand Oldham -| 135 0 |£.4 0 Forest of Dean . . _— £2 12 
Barnsley . . -| 320 0 12 © || Manchester & Liverp. |£45 pm. oo 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. )| 295 0 12 10 || Steckton&Darlington | 165 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 107 0 6 0 WATER-WORKS. 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 0 East London s 01 220° 0 5 0 
Coventry . - . + {1080 6 | 44 &hs. || Grand Junction . — 210 
Cromford . . . «| 400 O is Oo Kent. 314 = 
Croydon. eee at — Manchester & Salford 36 0 _- 
Derby .'. . « «| 170 0 6 0 South London . .| 39 O —- 
Dudley... - 59 38 0 West Middlesex . . 69 0 8 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 1104 3 15 INSURANCES. 
Forth and Clyde . .| 610 ©} 25 ©O || Alliance . 2... of 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 /13 12 8d. |} Atlas . . . 94 0 10 
Grand Junction . 802 0 13 0 British Pisectentel e 4% 54p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . 50 0 210 || County Fire . . . 42 2 10 
Grand Union . . 25 0 ee tO ee 43 0 5 
Grand Western . 6 0 a Gieht . » © © «| 366-0 7 2 
Grantham . . . .| 215 O 10 © || Guardian . . . -| 92 0 sine 
Huddersfield «% 19 O _ Hope Life. . . . 54 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 272% 1 5 Imperial Fire . . -| 106 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . -| 243 1 0 Ditto Life. . . . sf 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 460 0 1s 0 Protector Fire. . . 1 3 014 
Leicester . -| 830 0 17 0 Provident Life . .| 19 O 1 0 
Leic. and North’ wm « 88 0 4 0 Rock Life . . . ; 3 0 0 8 
Loughborough =. 3700 0/| 192 0 Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 260 0 8 p.ct. 
Mersey and Irwell . | 300 0} 35 O MINES. 
Monmouthshire . . | 235 0 12 0 Anglo Mexican . . 76 dis. oa 
N.W <<a ears 35 0 0 10 Bolanos . . . +] 195 pm a 
Neth « . . « —_ 20 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pin) | 41 pm.) — 
Oxford . . . + «| 700 O | 32 & bs. British Iron 2. . | 394 dis. = 
Peak Forest . . ./ 101 O 4 © || Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) | 105 dis. _ 
Regent’ + «+ -s 25 0 _— | General . & “< 7 pm. _ 
Rochdale joe of 2 OS 4 0 || Real Del Monte - e| 150 oo 
Severn and Wye . 263 : € i¢ lalpuxahua - ms & 274 — 
Shrewsbury . - «| 270 0 11 oo | United Mexican . .| 91 dis.) — 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 810 0 40 0 Welch Iron and Coal 224 dis. — 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 0} 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 42$ 1 10 |) Westminster Chart‘, 524 0 3 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 500 0 | 23 O || Ditto, New . . - 4 pm.| 0 12 
Swansea. 270 0 15 0 | i oe +o ss 185 0 10 0 
Thames and Medway . 4 0 — || Ditto, Nw ... ie 6 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 110 | Imperial . . - 10 dis. _- 
Ditto, Blank . . .| 24 0 . 3 || Phoenix. . . 1 pm.) 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey(4sh.) | 810 0 87 10 || British . . . 1¢ dis. pa 
Warw. and Birming. 255 0 1S @ i @edk-- . 2 8 k's 18 0| 016 
Warwick and Napton | 205 0 11 5 | Birmingham . 774 0 | 40 
Wilts and Berks . 5 o oJ Birmingham&Stafford 20 pm.| 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 62 0 2 0 || Brighton . . . .| 19 dis. ae 

DOCKS. Sie & 5 + as 274 71 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 9040/4 pet. || Isle of Thanet. .- . — 5 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 83 © | 4 10 do. Ti «s+» « 2 17dG:s.)  — 
West India (Stock) | 2290 0 j10 Odo. || Liverpool . . . . 292 0 8 0 
East India (Stock) | 783 0 | 4 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . — 210 
Commercial (Steck) | 78 © | 4 Odo. |) Ratcliff . . . . _ 4 p.ct. 
Bristol... . 2 . -| 97 O16 8 2do. || Rochdale . . . — 1 & 

BRIDGES. ‘| Sheffield . . —_ 1126 
Hammersmith . .| 25 0 1 10 || MISCELLAN EOUS 
Southwark .. 3 0 — || Australian (Agricult!) | 8 pmjo — 
Do. New 74 per cant. 30 0 1.10 || Auction Mart. . . 18 0 — 
Vauxhall oo of 2 6 1 © |} Annuity, British . .| 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . 3 0 — |} Bank, Irish Provincial | 23 dis. 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.ofgl.. . 24k 1 2 0 }} Carnat.Stock, ist class 934 4 0 

Annof7l. . «| 915 0 19 3 } Ditto, 2d class -| 849 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From Nov. 26, to Dec, 25, 1828, both inclusive. 







































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
22.738 | | ge. 3 | 
t< E | g 2 2. |Berom.| Weather. | 6S s2|8 2 Z| ‘Barom. Weather. 
=> 8 o Siz \e "sp! in. pts. =e fos 2 ° "Ep! |)in. pts.| 
Az «= vat Rejoa! xz) 
Nov. ° ° ° | Dec.| ° ° ° |i { 
26 | 55 | 57 | 52 |/ 29, 87\cloudy 11 | 48 | 50 | 42 |) 30, 10 fair 
27 | 48 | 54 | 54 || 30, 04/fair 12 | 48 | 52 | 49 ||, 30 fair 
28 | 56 | 60 |} 58 = 07 fair 13 | 51 | 54} 51 : 30/fair 
29 | 57 | 59 | 52 » 09 fair 14 | 46 | 48 | 46 > 88} fair 
30 | 59 | 54 | 54 ’ 06 fair 15 | 42 | 45 | 48 22) ‘cloudy 
D.1 | 42 | 45 | 36 || 29, 92/cloudy 16 | 48 | 50] 50 ||, 04/fair 
2 | 35 | 41 | 87 || 80, 35)fair 17 | 51 | 54 | 52 || 29, 81'cloudy 
ia 8 | 45 | 49 | 49 » 15}cloudy 18 | 55 | 56} 44 > 45 rain 
4 | 52] 55 | 50 » 19}cloudy 19 | 48 | 52] 51 > 80 fair 
5 | 51 | 52] 40 » 10\cloudy 20 | 52 | 55 | 54 » 96 cloudy 
6 | 50] 53 | 51 i 29, 90\cloudy 21 | 52 | 56 | 52 || 30, 05'cloudy 
7 | 51 | 54 | 50})  , 63/rain 22 | 54 | 56/ 51 ||, O5 cloudy 
8 | 48 | 46 | 38 || , 16jheavy rain | 23 | 50 | 53 | 48 || 29, 90 cloudy 
9/ 40/44/39) , 75) fair 24 | 47 | 53 | 51 » 6@ cloudy 
10 | 45 | 50 | 49 |» oe tie 25 | 44 | 47 | 35 » 48 cloudy 
i | i 











DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27, to Decemler 26, 1828, both inclusive. 





































































































































































































3 S a3. is [sd 218 g | oS 
dlz3| oF o4 Baldy 3 3s p's 24 s lIe3 Ex. Bills, 
4ie3\/ $3 1/52 |$2\8ele5 l52/8 2/238) A@ [82] 10001 
gpa ~ a8 is |e2 a 18, Par 3s [Mg 
| 8 aw | |o + |< = | * 
27 ‘20841853 6364 3943 \94g 1024 g|toszl193 — 65 73 pm.——} 64 70 pm. 
28208186 4/86} 795 (95% |102¢ 8/104% 194 ey 77 pm.——} 70 74 pm. 
29) 208 855 686g j 94% |102$ §1104 [195 (240 |73 77 pm.——| 72 69 pm. 
1|207 |85g 6864 4, 94% |102§ §/104$)194 |Shut} 68 pm.| (96% 69 62 pm. 
2\208 |86 $86§ G95 (95 |102% §]104 j19% ‘67 64 pm. 965 62 64 pm. { 
si—'se§ 1864 741953 |95% | Shut |1043|194 |—'62 64 pm./Shut! 63 60 pm. 
4|2084)864 §| Shut (954 |95§ 1044 'o4 68 pm. 61 65 pm 
5/2089 86g By 95§ 95% | 1043194 67 69 pm 65 67 pm 
6l209 [964 4) 954 95% | ———|1044|19§ |—_ 68 pm 67 65 pm. 
8/209 |86g 4! 95§ ———104 |19 =~ 67 pm.——| 64 66 pm. 
9209 is6g 3 95$ 95% 1044 }194 | 166 67 pm. 66 64 pm. 
10864 ¥ 95 |95 |104$)194 a 65 pm., 64 66 pm. 
41/210 [86% ¥ 94% 95 \1049,193 -——|_ 61 pm.———| 64 60 pm. 
12/—| 864 3 95 94§ | 10481193 165 66 pm. 60 64 pm 
13/2083/86 4G | 1044|193 |———165 62 pm.|——-| 63 61 pm. 
15|209 |s6% 4;—————9 | 1044, 62 pm.| 61 63 pm 
16/210 lacs sy 95 |95% | 1049/19§ }—|_ 64 pm., 63 65 pm. 
17|209 [86% 4 95° |95$ | 1044194 |——/67 68 pm.—— 64 66 pm. 
18}210 S63 3 95 95% ‘1044 194 |———69 71 pm. ——| 65 69 pm. 
19/2094|863 4) 95§ 95% 1045 194 ——|70 72 pm. ——, 68 70 pm. 
20 209} |R6§ 3—— — 95 1044 194 || 72 pm. ———; 70 68 pm. 
22/2084 is64 a 95§ |— 1044 194 ——|71 70 pm.———| 67 70 pm. 
23}2093|865 3 95% 954 |———104519§ || 70 pm. | 69 70 pm. 
24) 863 FI 95% 95% 104§ 194 |——|71 78 pm. | 70 69 pm. 
25\Hol. a am | — 
26)Hol. | | aie easinel 


























Old South Sea Annuities, Dec. 5, 86$.—10, 86.—12, 86.—17, 86}.—19, 86%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gcop.uck, and Co. 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
VOL. XCVII. PART II. 





Embellished with Views of Loncner House, Salop ; 
Le Sace’s House at Boulogne; 
And the Moravian Cuaret, and the Wortp’s Enp Tavern, Chelsea. 





Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 14. 

i compliance with the solicitation 

of several antiquarian friends, I 
send you a drawing of the old mansion 
at Longner, co. Salop, long the resi- 
dence of the Burtons; but more parti- 
cularly worthy of notice from being 
not only the residence, but the burying- 
place of Edward Burton, Esq. temp. 
Q. Mary. (See Frontispiece to this 
Volume.) 

The following account is mostly 
taken. from. Burton’s Commentary 
upon Antoninus’s Itinerary. Longner 
is a small village on the banks of Se- 
vern, about three miles from Shrews- 
bury, in the same Hundred, where the 
family of Burton: have a seat. The 
Burtons of Shropshire were a family 
much in favour with the House of 
York, and we are informed in history, 
that Sir Edward Burton, Knt. served 
that side in 14 set battles. From him, 
in a direct line, descended Edward 
Burton, Esq. who had his seat in this 
village. He was a zealous assertor of 
the Gospel all Queen Mary’s days, and 
is named by Fox, in his Acts and Mo- 
numents, among those who by various 
ways and means escaped the persecu- 
tions then carried on. He being one 
day sitting alone in his upper parlour 
at Longner, meditating on the troubles 
of the times, and the deliverances he 
and other lovers of the truth had expe- 
rienced (though many had suffered), 
heard the ringing of all the bells in 
Shrewsbury, which he guessed must 
be for the accession to the throne of 
the Lady Elizabeth, by the death of 
Queen Mary. Wishing with certainty 
to know the truth, and yet not daring 
to send his servants to inquire, he sent 
his eldest son, about 16 years of age, 
desiring him, if it happen to be so, that 
he should throw up his hat to gratify 
his expectation. His son finding it 
so, did as he was.directed, which, when 
his father observed, he was suddenly 
affected with such extremity of joy, 
for the liberty and comfort that God’s 
people had a prospect of, that he re- 
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tired from the window, with difficulty 
reached his chair, and immediately ex- 
pired. By his will he had ordered his 
burial to be in the parish Church of 
St. Chadd, in Shrewsbury; and that 
no mass-monger should be present at 
his interment, which his friends, de- 
signing to execute, brought his corpse 
to the Church, but were met there by 
the Curate Mr. John Marshall, who 
said, that he should not be buried in 
his Church, being an heretic (for-the 
Popish priests were yet in place, Queen 
Elizabeth being crowned the same 
day). One of the friends of the de- 
ceased replied to the Curate, ‘ that as 
to his being an heretic, God woald 
judge him at the last day.” To whom 
the: Curate replied, * ae God, or 
judge devil, he should not be buried in 
his Church.” Whereupon his friends 
being forced to carry his body back 
again, buried it in his own garden, 
and set a monument over him, which 
being much defaced by time and neg- 
lect, it was repaired in the year 1614, 
under the direction of Sir Andrew 
Corbet, Lieutenant of Shropshire, who 
composed the following epitaph, which 
is placed round the tomb in old Eng- 
lish characters. 
At the end of the tomb: 


** Epwarp Burton, Arm. 
ob. A. D. 1558.” 


Round the upper part of the tomb: 

*¢ Was’t for denying Christ? or some no- 
torious fact, 

That this man’s body Christian burial lackt ? 

Oh no! (not so) his faithfull true profession, 

Was the chief cause which then was held 
transgression. [Rome 

When Popery here did reign, the See of 

Would not admit to any such a tomb 

Within her idol temple walls, but he, 

Truly professing Christianity, 

Was like Christ Jesus in a garden laid, 

Where he shall rest in peace ’till it he said, 

* Come, faithfull servant, come, receive with 
me, 

A just reward for thine integrity !’” 


On the side of the tomb are the fol- 
lowing arms:—the field quartered 
Azure and Purpure, counterchanged ; 
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a cross engrailed Or, between four 
roses Argent; this, according to the 
Heralds at Arms, was given by King 
Edward LV. to Sir Edward Burton of 
Longner, for his eminent services, who 
also created him a Knight Banneret in 
the field of battle, under the Royal 
standard. 

The old House at Longner was taken 
down in 1803, and a characteristic 
mansion, in the ancient baronial style, 
erected, by Robert Burton, Esq. the 
possessor of this fine domain. 


Yours, &c. D. ParkKEs. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Nov. 1. 
URING a short stay in Boulogne, 
I happened to observe the house 
in which the celebrated author of Gil 
Blas terminated his existence. As you 
may not be in possession of any sketch 
of the spot, I venture to enclose a very 
rough one, which, as it is faithful, 
you may perhaps think not inadmis- 
sible in your interesting Magazine, as 
it relates to the last moments of the 
first French Novelist. The time and 
place of his death are, I think, re- 
corded in Sir Walter Scott’s life of Le 
Sage. The slab over the door-way 
contains the following inscription : 


Ici est mort 
l’Auteur de Gil Blas, 
en 1747. 


Yours, &c. Duptey CostTetto. 


Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 8. 

HE Miscellany, of which you are 

the respected Editor, has from its 

first establishment to the present pe- 
riod been devoted to the cause of lite- 
rature, and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge; and both in the selection 
of its various contents, and in the man- 
ner of discussing them, we perceive 
abundant matter of just commenda- 
tion. To me no subject is half so at- 
tractive and interesting as that of Brit- 
ish antiquities, and I rejoice whenever 
an article of this description appears in 
any of its columns. This gratification, 
however, receives considerable alloy 
from observing the conflicting opinions 
entertained by distinguished writers in 
this department of science. Regret- 
ting the existence of these jarring and 
contradictory statements, | sometimes 
feel induced to wish for the momentary 
possession of my namesake’s magical 
wand to reconcile and harmonize the 
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several discrepancies; or at least for 
the ability to terminate the dispute by 
detecting the error, and tracing it to its 
real source. To succeed in antiqua- 
tian researches, we must adopt the 
same method which a wise man would 
adopt in every human pursuit; we 
must begin at the right point. ‘ Di- 
midium facti, qui bene cepit, habet. 
To this trite and obvious truism, Eng- 
lish antiquaries have hitherto neglected 
to pay the attention it deserves. They 
have started from the wrong goal, and 
begun their antiquarian course by 
taking for their guides Greek and Ro- 
man writers, who could not possibly 
have attained the true account. That 
this predilection for the authors of their 
juvenile studies has operated more than 
any other cause to mislead their judg- 
ments, and to keep alive in their minds 
many erroneous notions respecting the 
character of the primeval inhabitants 
of Britain, their customs, and their in- 
stitutions, will be made manifest by 
the following brief detail. 

1. English antiquaries, by adopting 
the falsification of Greek and Roman 
writers, have stumbled and failed in 
‘ipso limine’ of their investigations. 
They derive the origin and descent of 
the ancient Britons from the ‘ Celts,’ 
than which nothing can be more dis- 
tant from trath. heir real progeni- 
tors were the ‘ Cimmerii,’ or ‘ Cimbri,’ 
an appellative that signifies ‘ the first 
race of European colonizers.’ This 
name was affixed to their several places 
of abode successively in Asia and in 
Europe, viz. ‘ Cimmerium’ in the 
former, and ‘ Cimbrica Chersonesus,’ in 
the latter; and is retained in those 
places to this day, as well as in that of 
their posterity, the * Cymru’ of Bri- 
tain*; whereas the senseless appella- 
tion § Celtz,’ which is not a patrony- 
mic, perished as soon as imposed. This 
erroneous beginning presages a corre- 
sponding progress; as will appear: 

2. From the silly attempt of assimi- 
lating the religion of ancient Britain 
with the mythology of Greece and 
Rome, than which no two things can 
be more opposed to each other. The 
well-attested hostility which ancient 
Britons ever bore to idolatrous temples, 
and to idolatrous worshippers, furnishes 
a sufficient refutation of this gross 
falsification. ‘ Brennus,? a Briton, 
marched into Greece for the sole pur- 





* Archaiology. 
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pose of demolishing the idolatrous 
temple of * Delphos.’ A people who 
deemed it a duty to destroy idolatrous 
temples, could hardly have been guilty 
of so great an inconsistency of con- 
duct as to have constructed idolatrous 
templesthemselves. 1 know not whether 
of the two is the greater absurdity, 
the committing of such glaring self- 
contradiction, or the believing of this 
imputed calumny. Julius Cesar, in 
his Gth Book of Commentaries, asserts 
that the British Druids taught astro- 
nomy, geometry, natural philosophy, 
&c. and theology. We may, there- 
fore, justly assume, that they possessed 
schools and seminaries, where tutors 
and pupils assembled together, the 
one to impart, the other to receive in- 
struction. And as no mention is made 
of these receptacles of study, either by 
Greek and Roman writers on the one 
hand, or by English antiquaries on the 
other, it is but fair to presume, that 
these scholastic edifices were mistaken 
by these sagacious narrators for temples; 
and that what they deemed to have 
been temples were really no other 
than public seminaries of education. 
This statement is most certainly true 
of ‘ Stonehenge,’ every part of which 
is admirably adapted to make astro- 
nomical observations. On_ persons, 
wedded to their own preconceived hy- 
pothesis, and led astray by ignorant 
and prejudiced guides, no reasoning, 
however conclusive, makes any impres- 
sion. By such, every Druidical vestige 
in the island has been, in their opinion, 
dedicated to the service of religion, as 
if the Druids taught nothing but reli- 
gion. And, 

3. Even the two mounds of earth, 
denominated ‘ Abury and Silbury,’ 
two places as unlikely to have enjoyed 
that distinction as it is possible for 
imagination to conceive, are supposed 
to have been two British temples ; and 
not only British temples, but temples 
dedicated by Britons to Grecian and 
Roman deities. It is strange that the 
ancient Britons should be so strongly 
attached to supererogatory labour, as 
to throw up these mounds of earth for 
sacred uses, when the brow of a con- 
tiguous eminence would have served 
the purpose much better, and _pre- 
served a greater conformity with their 
wonted custom. Nor is it less strange, 
that English antiquaries, in endea- 
vouring to explain the use and design 
of these two mounds, should have to- 
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tally neglected the history and lan- 
guage of ancient Britain, which alone 
are capable of affording the desired ex- 
planation. ‘ Silbury’ is designated in 
the British language by ‘ Cludair Cy- 
Jfrangon,’ which signifies, literally, ‘ the 
heaped mound of congregations.’ On 
this mound were congregated or as- 
sembled the national representatives in 
their legislative capacity, for the pur- 
pose of enacting laws, and appointing 
officers of trust and power*. £ Gor- 
sedd lbryn gwyddon,’ or ‘ the tribunal 
of cognitions,’ is the name bestowed 
on ‘ Abury,’ on which sat the judges 
of the land, who decided all contro- 
versies and causes, according to the 
cognition, or knowledge, or evidence. 
The two mounds formed the legisla- 
tive and executive courts or tribunals 
of the ancient Britons, who were wont 
to asseinble therein once at least, if 
not twice, in every year, viz. at Mid- 
summer, when the sun enters into the 
sign Cancer ; and in September, when 
he enters into the sign Capricorn. As 
astronomical instruction was never lost 
sight of by British Druids, who made 
every public place and object instru- 
mental to their discipline, so the two 
avenues of erect stones on the east and 
west sides of Abury were placed for 
the purpose of exhibiting to crowded 
assemblies of the higher classes a view 
of the sun’s path in the ecliptic, his 
progressive and retrograde motions, his 
declination from, and his approxima- 
tion to, the equinoctial line, viz. from 
March to June, from June to Septem- 
ber, from September to December, and 
thence to Sasch, respectively. Such 
was the design of these two avenues to 
‘ Abury.’ They had no reference to 
religion, much less to the abominable 
mythology of Greece and Rome. Nor 
do they bear the least resemblance to 
the figure of a serpent; they have 
neither the beginning, nor the middle, 
nor the end of that reptile; but they 
form a curve line, such as is delineated 
by the sun’s path in the ecliptic ; 
having, as tradition reports, the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac sculptured upon 
them. The notion of a serpentine re- 
semblance originated with Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who was an acute but a visionary 
observer, and whose imagination fre- 
quently triumphed over his judgment. 

The Druids combined religion with 
philosophy; and it is observable, that 
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contiguous to the two mounds where 
law and justice were administered, and 
a lecture in astronomy delivered, a na- 
tural eminence was dedicated to sacred 
purposes. On the hill, now called St. 
Anue’s hill, but anciently * Tén-hill,’ 
was kindled a fire, which blazed, if 
not perpetually, yet certainly on every 
recurrence of the national conventions, 
or assemblies, above described, the 
emblem of the supreme Creator, and 
the venerated symbol of his beneficence 
to man. It is singular, that the name 
© Tén-hill,’ in Somersetshire, should 
be synonymous with ‘ Tén-fana’ in 
Germany, each having the same signi- 
fication, the same designation, and 
each being indebted to the Cimbrie or 
British language alone for its respective 
elucidation. For ‘ Tén’ is fire, and 
‘Van’ is a hill, the letter F being 
convertible into V; both appellations 
emphatically designating ‘ Hill-fire.’ 
From the preceding statements may 
justly be inferred the necessity of ob- 
serving the maxim with which I set 
out, viz. to begin our antiquarian re- 
searches at the right point. MERLIN. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Nov. 29. 
HE Gold Coins of Scotland, al- 
though neither numerous nor of 
great variety, present us with nearly as 
smany difficulties as we meet with in 
our investigation of the silver coinage. 

The Scottish records relative to the 
Jatter are few and unsatisfactory; but 
those of the former much more so. 
Before, however, we proceed to ex- 
amine the coins themselves, it will 
perhaps be better to adduce such evi- 
dence as the scanty records above no- 
ticed supply us with, which may enable 
us to_ appropriate a few of the gold 
coins in question. 

The first Scottish Act which we find 
ordering a coinage of gold, is that of 
James II. 1451, which directs a new 
sae 4 of gold, called a Lion, to be 
struck of the same weight as the half 
English Noble, which was then 54 
grains; the Act also notices another 
gold coin then in circulation, called a 
Demy, which two coins it orders to go 
for Gs. 8d. cach. 

The Act of 1456 merely raises the 
value of these two coins to 10s. 

The Act of James IT]. 1467, still 
notices no other gold coins but the 
Demy and the Lion. 

The Act of James [11]. 1475, orders 


the Demy to go for 13s. 4d. and the 
Lion for 13s. from which it would 
seem that the former was something 
heavier than the latter; and as the 
Demy must have been struck when 
the English Half Noble from which 
it derives its name was 60 grs. it is 
probable that was also the weight of 
the Demy, and this weight will be 
found to agree with that of Nos. 4 and 
6 of Roberts; the weight of No. 7, 
which I take to be the Lion, being 
54 grs. the same as that of the English 
light Noble. 

The next Act we meet with is that of 
1483, which orders a penny of gold to 
be struck of the weight and fineness of 
a Rose Noble, and to pass for 30 groats, 
which, it appears, then went for 14 
pence each ; also another penny, to go 
for 20 groats ; and a third for 10; and 
as the standard of the Rose Noble was 
then !20grs. the weights of these 
three coins would be 120,80, and 40grs. 
and this also agrees with the value of 
the silver coitis; for 30 groats at 4 pence 
each would make 35 shillings, which 
was by the Act of 1475 precisely the 
value affixed to the English Rose No- 
ble of 120grs. the Henry Noble of 
108 grs. being ordered by the same Act 
to go for 31 shillings. 

The last Act to be noticed is that of 
James LV. 1488, which orders a gold 
coinage precisely in the words of the 
Act of 1483, that is, one coin of the 
weight of the Rose Noble to pass for 
30 groats, another for 20, aud a third 
for 10. 

This is all the evidence 1 have been 
able to discover, independently of what 
the coins themselves furnish; and I am 
afraid it will not enable us to appro- 
priate with any degree of certainty 
many of these coins. 

The gold coins of the Roberts are of 
three kinds; Nos. 1 and 3 are of the 
Ist; Nos. 2 and 5 the 2d; and Nos. 
4 and 6 the 3d: the weight of the two 
first kinds is generally from 34 to 38 
grs.; that of the 3d kind about 60. 
In the Scottish Acts we find no men- 
tion made of any coinage of the Ro- 
berts; but by an English proclamation 
of Edward III. 1372, it was ordered 
that no one should receive Scottish 
gold or silver, but that all people 
should bring it to the Bullion Office ; 
from which it appears certain that gold 
was coined in Scotland before that 
year, the weight of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 
above mentioned, being originally per- 
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haps about 40 grs. ; these coins may 
have passed as Half Nobles, and being 
greatly inferior to the latter in weight, 
were probably the coins against which 
the proclamation of Edward above 
cited was directed. Nos. 4 and 6 being 
of the full weight of the Half Noble, 
could not of course have been liable to 
the same objection, and were probably 
coined after this period; we may, 
therefore, I think, suppose that Nos. 
1,2, 3, 5, were struck by Robert IT. 
and Nos. 4 and 6 by Robert III. No.5 
is not given at all by Snelling, and is 
by Cardonnel assigned to Robert III. ; 
but from its weight, and the resem- 
blance which its type bears to that of 
No. 2, IJ am more inclined to consider 
it as coined before Nos. 4 and 6, than 
to suppose it half of either of these 
coins. 

In the Acts of James I. no mention 
is made of a gold coinage; and as Nos. 
7 and 8, which appear to be the first 
struck of the gold coins of the Jameses, 
seem more likely to belong to James II. 
it is probable none of them belong to 
the former, and perhaps he never coin- 
edany. The Act of James II. 1451, 
as we have before seen, directs a gold 
coin to be struck of the weight of an 
English Half Noble; and as No. 7, as 
to its type and weight, agrees perfectly 
with the coinage ordered by that Act, 
and as the small crowns, both as a 
mint mark and in the quarters of the 
reverse, are found on the silver coins 
of James II., it is very likely this coin 
and also No. 8, its half, were struck in 
that Prince’s reign; although, from 
the circumstance of no other gold coin- 
age being noticed in the Acts of James 
II. and the crowns also occurring on 
the silver coins of the latter Prince, if 
my arrangement of them in a former 
letter be correct, it is very possible the 
same type and standard may have been 
used by both Princes. 

Of the other coins of the four first 
Jameses, given by Cardonnel, the only 
ones whose appropriation is unques- 
tiouable, are Nos. 16 and 18, which, 
from the numerals, evidently belong to 
James 1V.; it is, therefore, only by 
comparing their types with those of 
the last named coins, and their weights 
with those ordered by the Acts of Par- 
liament above noticed, that we can 
come to any conclusion as to the rest. 
The weights are so differently given by 
the writers on this subject, that 1 can 
place no dependence on them. ‘The 
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only one which seems to correspond 
with the coinage ordered by the Acts 
of 1483 and 1488, is No. 18, which 
rr sent | weighed, I believe, about 
80 grs.; but this coin is sufficiently as- 
certained by the numeral. Nos. 9 and 
10 appear to belong to the same Prince 
as No. 18; but the weights, which are 
given as from 48 to 54grs. would ra- 
ther assign them to the reigns of 
James IL. or III. Of Nos. 11 and 12, 
I can form no satisfactory conjecture ; 
I think it most likely they belong to 
James III. or 1V.; but I can see no 
strong reason why they may not be- 
long to James II. or V.; their weight 
affords us no light on the matter. The 
Unicorns No. 13, 14, 15, were evi- 
dently minted before No. 16, which 
bears the numeral of James IV. and I 
see no particular reason why they 
should not be assigned to the same 
Prince, although all writers have given 
them to James III. The Riders No. 
17, Pl. 1, and Nos. 2 and 3, Pl. 2, are 
generally given to James 1V.; but I 
am inclined to imagine on no better 
grounds. The coins assigned to James 
V. are Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10,11, Pl. 2, (for 
Nos. 4, 7, 8, are considered medals,) 
which coins all bear dates, and most 
of them numerals, but none of them 
bear an eailier date than 1539; and as 
James V. began to reign in 1513, it 
can scarcely be supposed that durin 
the first 26 years of his reign, he di 
not coin pet and if he did, I do not 
think any of the gold coins we have 
bear a greater appearance of having 
been struck within that period than 
the Riders above noticed ; nor do the 
ancient form of the letters and the 
want of the numerals form a sufficient 
objection ; for on Nos. 12 and 13, Pl. 6, 
of Cardonnel’s Silver Coins, which are 
universally considered as coins of James 
V. we find the ancient letters and no 
numerals. 

In concluding these remarks on the 
gold coins of Scotland, 1 must express 
my regret at having been able to throw 
so very little additional light on this 
branch of the Coinage; indeed I 
should not have noticed it at all, but 
for the purpose of showing what a 
slight foundation the differeut writers 
en this subject have had for the appro- 
priation of these gold coins; those of 
the Roberts and the four first Jameses, 
which constitute the entire of the early 
part of this series, scarcely exhibiting, 
if we except those of James 1V. with 
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numerals, a single coin whose appro- 
priation is not doubtful. The disco- 
very, however, of Acts of Parliament 
and Proclamations respecting the Coin- 
age, and of unpublished specimens of 
the coins themselves, may at some fu- 
ture period remove much of the ob- 
scurity in which this subject is now 
involved. 


Bitton Coins oF SCOTLAND. 
The Billon Coins of Scotland ad- 


mit of but few observations. The se- 
ries, if it deserves the name, com- 
mences with JamesIII.; and as the 
coins of Mary and her successors are 
easily known, we have only to consi- 
der those of James III. and IV., aud 
in the appropriation of these the Scot- 
tish numismatic writers have most 
widely differed. Cardonnel assigns the 
five first numbers in his first Plate to 
James 1].; although it is the opinion 
of almost every other writer, that the 
Billon Coins were first struck in 1466 
by James III.; and indeed on this 
point, from the Act itself, and from 
the absence of any former notices of 
these coins, 1 think there can hardly 
be a doubt. 

Pinkerton has very justly observed, 
that the black farthings bearing the 
King’s head on one side, and a cross 
and pellets on the reverse, and which 
have been generally assigned to James 
IIL. do not agree with the words of 
the Act of 1466, which orders the 
coin to bear a St. Andrew’s cross on 
one side, and a crown on the other; 
and the superscription of Edinburgh 
on the one part, andan R. with James 
on the other. But subsequent remarks 
of the same writer would leave us in 
doubt whether these farthings should 
be assigned to James III. 1V. or V.; 
for in vol. II. page 135, he speaks of 
pieces of James V. having been given 
to James II.; from which one would 
suppose that the five first numbers of 
Cardonnel, or at least some of them, 
belonged to James V.; and in his 
Appendix, p. 446, although he says 
those of James III. bear a head on the 
obverse, and a cross and pellets on the 
reverse, he says immediately after, 
speaking of the black money of James 
1V. that the farthings have an annulet 
on each side of the head, which would 
assign No. 1, Cardonnel, to James LV. 
With respect to the three first numbers 
of Cardounel, 1 think they were pro- 
bably struck by James III. and should 
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be placed before the other Billon Coins 
hitherto published, but whether they 
were struck pursuant to the Act of 
1466, or subsequently, is not very easy 
to determine. Cardonnel’s most plau- 
sible reason for assigning them to 
James II. is, that No. 3 bears so strong 
a resemblance to the silver coin, No.8, 
Pl. 5, which he says is given by the 
best authorities to James II.; but if 
this coin, No. 8, should belong to a 
standard of 10 or 12 groats to the ounce, 
it is far more probable it belongs to 
James III. With respect to Nos. 4, 
5, 6, 7, Cardonnel, Nos. 4 and 5 are 
by that writer given to James II., 

0.6 to James II]., and No.7 to 
James IV.; but all these coins bear 
so strong a resemblance to each other, 
that one would be inclined to think 
they all belonged to the same reign. 
On a closer examination, however, 
three points of difference may be ob- 
served ; the first is in the formation of 
the letters, which on Nos. 4 and 5 are 
the old English, and on Nos. 6 and 7 
the Roman: the second difference is 
in the Mint mark, which on No. 4, 
and the obverse of No. 5, is a plain 
cross, and on Nos. 6 and 7 a crown: 
the third point of difference is in the 
centre of the cross, which on Nos. 4, 
5,7, isa saltire, and on No. 6a mul- 
let of five points; the latter distinction 
has caused Cardonnel to assign No. 6 
to James III. But even admitting 
that the groats without numerals, bear- 
ing mullets on the reverse, belonged to 
James II]. which in a former letter I 
attempted to controvert, it will be seen 
that most of the mullets on these groats 
are of six points, whilst those on the 
coins of James IV. with numerals 
have only five; the mullet of five 
points, therefore, is rather a proof that 
this coin, No. 6, belongs to James 
1V.; and the letters, which on that 
and No. 7 are more modern, and 
the crown Mint mark which occurs 
on these numbers, whilst on Nos. 4 
and 5 it is a plain cross, and the 
numeral 4 on No. 7, make it highly 
probable that Nos. 4 and 5 belong to 
James III. and Nos. 6 and 7 to James 
IV. Indeed I should have been in- 
clined to attribute them all to James IV. 
were it not for the mention which is 
made in the Act of 1471, of the al- 
layed groat of seven pennies, which 
by this Act is ordered to pass for six 
pennies, and the half groat of the same 
for three pennies; and that this allay- 
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ed groat was of base metal, I think 
there can be no doubt, for the silver 
roat then went for 12 pence. In the 
Act of 1483, also, mention is made of 
the new placks, which were then or- 
dered to be called in, at the rate of 2 
pence for each plack. These two 
Acts, therefore, I think, prove that 
other Billon money, besides the black 
farthings of 1466, were current in the 
reign of James III. and it is very pro- 
bable Nos. 4 and 5 were of this money. 
No mention is made in any of the Acts 
of James 1V. I have met with of any 
Billon or base money 3 but I think it 
likely that it was coined in his reign, 
as we know it was in those of his suc- 
cessors; and Nos. 6 and 7 have every 
appearance of being his. No.7 in- 
deed bears the numeral 4, which would 
ut the matter beyond doubt; but 
0.7 of Snelling’s plate, which ap- 
ears to be the same coin, seems to 
ave, in place of the numeral, a small 
cross and four pellets or dots, which 
Cordonnel may have mistaken for a 4, 
although it is more probable Cardon- 
nel was right; for we find the numeral 
4 on one of James 1V.’s gold coins, 
No. 16, Pl. 1, also given by Snelling, 
No. 17, Pl. 1; and if we compare this 
gold coin with the above Billon coin, 
No. 7, we must be strongly inclined to 
attribute them to the same Prince. 
The Billon Coins of the subsequent 
reigns require no observations; some 
unpublished varieties, however, of 
Mary’s, have, I think, been met with. 
Joun Linpsay. 
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Memorrs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from p. 415.) 


ETWEEN the termination 

of the war with France, in 
1814, and the definitive treaty in No- 
vember 1815, many ships and vessels 
were broken up or sold, as mentioned 
in a former page; and more would 
have been so disposed of, but for the 
war with America during a considera- 
ble part of the time, and the renewal 
of hostilities against France. On the 
20th Nov. 1815, the List of the Navy 
stood as shewn in the following 
table, after deducting the few ships 
lost, &c. previous to that date; but for 
want of official or formal authority for 
striking them out of the List, (or be- 
cause they were not then known to 
have been lost or taken,) they were 
still continued on it. 


1815. 
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Abstract of the Royal Navy on the 
20th Nov. 1815. 


Rates. Guns. No. 
a ae 190 00°260 ...ccdee 14 
RY RE rarer 
ae 84 to 74 i scscce 150 
WH dred stacks OP aiiccicawiees 16 

Line....195 
4th (Razees)..57..... cae aimee 
sconce Oe a taccnecn 16 
eee Pa Bh ha hoene 178 
WR 5: 0sscec ne Ml asaussanne 18 

ehceaehite waite eS Sa 53 


Sloops, brigs, bombs, fireships, 
and all other ships and vessels 
specified in preceding abstracts,558 

Of 57 guns, and under... .825 
General Total....1020 


As the difficulty of manning a very 
large fleet, in the erst instance particu- 
larly, with the necessary dispatch, or 
the facility of doing it, must always in 
a great degree depend upon the extent 
of the maritime trade of the country, it 
cannot be irrelevant here to state what 
was the whole amount of commercial 
shipping which belonged to the Bri- 
tish dominions at the following pe- 
riods, as the same were registered 
under the directions of law ;* namely, 


Ships. Tons. 
In 1786-7....14,143....1,343,473 
ee 16,079....1,540,146 
OS 20,568....2,128,055 
1 TY ee 24,418....2,616,965 


**The tonnage of our mercantile 
marine was nearly doubled in the 
course of the last war. Upon the ces- 
sation of the war, between three and 
four hundred thousand tons were dis- 
charged from the public service.” + 

The following particulars were re+ 
served for the concluding part of these 
memoirs. 

1818. A new dock is making in 
Chatham-yard, capable of receiving a 
first-rate man of war;{—and a bason, 
and three large docks connected there- 
with, are making in Sheerness Yard, 
where other very great and expensive 
improvements are also going on,§ 
which will render this conveniently 
situated yard very efficient indeed. 

* See The State of the United Kingdom at 
the Peace of Paris, by Geo. Chalmers, Esq. 

+ See the Right Honourable William 
Huskisson’s Speech on the 7th May, 1827. 

+ It has been finished some years. 

§ These docks were completed in 1823. 
The yard, which contained only twenty-three 
acres, is increased to about fifty-six acres. 
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1814. An Act was passed in 1814 
for the encouragement and reward of 
Warrant and Petty Officers, Seamen, 
and Royal Marines. 

1812.. In 1812 a great work was un- 
dertaken, for the security of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships in particular, in the Inner 
part of Plymouth Sound, 3 a 
Breakwater, which is to be carried out 
for almost a mile across the Sound. 
Mr. Whitby was the projector, and is 
the superintendent of this work, and 
the late Mr. Rennie the architect. 
Such progress had been made in this 
work, that before the end of the se- 
cond year, it was ascertained that the 
object in view would be fully accom- 
plished when it should be completed, 
which is not yet quite the case (1328). 

1818. Acommodious watering-place, 
with the necessary accommodations, 
for watering ships of war, is also 
making in the neighbourhood of the 
Break water. 

I have now to mention, with great 
gratification, that very important im- 
provements in the mode of construct- 
ing ships, were partially introduced 
into the King’s yards about the year 
1811,* cabana not merely to give 
the ships much additional strength, 
but also to render them more durable, 
with other advantages ; all which par- 
ticulars are set forth in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Ioyal So- 
ciety for the Year 1814. Sir Robert 
Seppings, one of the Surveyors of the 
Navy, was the author of these im- 
provements, for which the Society ho- 
noured him with their gold medal in 
1818; and the Government have since 
made him a very handsome pecuniary 

ant. Circumstances will not well 
admit of a detail of the improvements 
in question in this Miscellany; but it 
may not be amiss to mention that one 
of the principal ones is that of diagonal 
timbers intersecting the timbers of the 
frame at about an angle of 45 degrees: 
—another is, that of the planks of the 
principal decks being laid diagonally, 
instead of fore-and-aft, and those of 
the starboard contrariwise to those of 
the larboard side. 

As a further means of rendering 
ships more durable than heretofore, 
they are to be built under cover. The 
oak timber is also to be seasoned under 
cover; and at the yards where there is 





* And generally, in 1815. 
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salt-water,t it is to be immersed there- 
in for at least two months, with the 
view of preventing the dry-rot. 

The rise and progress of the Royal 
Navy has now been shown by a regu- 
lar series of tables and details of cir- 
cumstances, interspersed with many 
brief relations of sea-fights, and matters 
respecting the dock-yards, for more 
than three centuries, until the naval 
force has attained a pre-eminence un- 
equalled in the aunals of the world; 
for which pre-eminence we are, under 
Providence, in a very great measure in- 
debted, be it remembered, to our naval 
heroes, who have, on innumerable oc- 
casions, displayed surprising instances 
of bravery and professional skill, and 
certainly never more so than during 
the last long and arduous contest. And 
to the honour of his Majesty, and:all 
ranks of people, be it eS recorded, 
that never were their merits more duly 
appreciated, both by the one and the 
other, than in the present age.—‘* His 
Majesty, too, has always extended his 
patronage to astronomy and every other 
science in which the interests of navi- 
gation and geography were concerned; 
and to the consummate abilities of the 
most experienced commanders, ‘exer- 
cised under the auspices and direction 
of his Majesty, it is owing that a solu- 
tion has been given to three of the 
greatest problems that’ concern «the 
world which we inhabit; for it is de- 
termined by a succession of voyages 
commenced and prosecuted by his 
command, that the entrance into the 
Pacific Ocean by a passage either on 
the North-west or North-east, is: im- 
practicable,t and that the existence of a 
great Southern continent had nothing 
but theory for its support. It has like- 
wise been ascertained that the longest 
voyages are not detrimental to life’ or 
health ; and it has been proved by the 
execution of the commands alluded to, 
that distant nations may be visited, not 
for the purpose of subjugation, but for 
the interchange of mutual benefits, and 
for promoting the general intercourse 
of mankind.” § C. 

tT And at Deptford and Woolwich, the 
timber, &c. is to be boiled in salt water. 

¢~ The voyages and travels of Captains 
Parry and Franklin have finally settled this 
point, in ordering of. which, for that’ pur- 
pose, his present Majesty has shewn tlie 
same zeal in the cause as was possessed by 
his royal predecessor. 

§ Dean Vincent. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 
S° much having been said from 

time to time in your valuable 
Magazine respecting Comets, I wish 
to offer the following desultory obser- 
vations, on a subject which cannot fail 
to interest every inquirer after philo- 
sophical truth. 

And first, I think a comet may have 
been nothing more nor less than the 
foundation of the ancient fable of the 
Phenix, and make no doubt but that 
this idea, once started, all who may 
refer to the accounts which the an- 
cients give of that miraculous bird, as 
they thought it, will he of the same 
opinion. 1 will mention here only 
those of Herodotus and Tacitus, he- 
cause I have them by me. They have 
handed to after times descriptions of a 

heenix with all the air of a reality. 
But we may gather from them that, 
though the learning of Egypt was dis- 
played, and Greece exhausted her in- 
genuity, in discussions of its history, 
yet it could not be denied that it was 
considerably mixed with fable ; which 
Herodotus seems to imply, in saying, 
"Eyw pany pv ox Dey, eb pen doov yeaOn. 
And Tacitus also, when he says, ‘ hac 
incerta et fabulosis aucta.’ However, 
‘jt is plain that they never hit upon the 
true materials from which the fabulous 
part was worked up. Some of the 
moderns, indeed, seem to be satisfied 
that the ancient histories of it were 
fabulous, but they appear to have 
thought no further about it. In the 
Introduction to a work on Entomo- 
logy, by Kirby and Smart, there is a 
remark, that ‘it had been objected 
against Clemens Romanus, ¢hat he be- 
lieved in the absurd fable of the phe- 
nix,’— absurd, perhaps, as a reality, 
but not as a fable. All fables must 
have some materials, some tangible 
point, to form their allegory upon, 
and we may say of them what Dr. 
Johnson says of a parable, that a fable 
is ‘a relation ander which something 
else is figured.’ 

What think you, then, of a comet’s 
being that ‘something else’ figured by 
the fable of the Phoenix? Allowing 
for circumstances, can there be a closer 
description of a comet than that which 
Herodows, Pliny, Tacitus, nay, all the 
ancient writers on the subject, give of 
the phoenix? There you have most 
of the material circumstances of a co- 
met delineated. Its periods of absence, 
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and return. The accounts of its ap- 
proaching the Sun, of its being attend- 
ed by a tail, or some visible atmo- 
sphere, which moderns have thought 
to bea collection of innumerable small 
stars, — ‘ advolavisse multo ceterarum 
volucrum comitatu,’ as Tacitus also 
expresses himself, are all minutely de- 
tailed. 

Now, that in fabulous ages,—and in 
so remote a time that even the most 
learned of the ancient philosophers 
could not solve the fable, (and Herodo- 
tus lived in such an age, and was re- 
markable for his credulity,)—a comet 
should be the subject of a fable, is not 
so very surprising; but that such an 
author as the elegant Tacitus, and in 
the Augustan age too, should give 
such a description as above alluded to, 
with so much gravity, with such ex- 
treme credulity, and without a single 
attempt at solution, nay, seeming to 
express despair of doing so, is astonish- 
ing. Therefore, that Clemens Roma- 
nus, Pomponius Mela, and many other 
writers of the Christian zra, adopted 
his opinions, need not so much sur- 
prise us. 

But surely, according to the old 
adage, wonders will never cease ; for 
that, with the learning of the ancients 
to help us, with all the philosophy of 
the moderns, with all the march of 
intellect, the fable or riddle of the 
Phoenix should not have been deve- 
loped in the present day, must be a 
still greater wonder than the truth of 
the fable itself would be. 

The very name Pheenix seems to 
accord with the object in question ; it 
being doubtless derived from the Greek 
word Qosverow, which signifies to shine 
with a glowing purple. Herodotus 
says, TH ev auTe XevTtoxoun, Twy wee~ 
wy, tade eevee, And the luminous 
matter which is diffused around co- 
mets, has been, by modern astrono- 
mers, described as similar in colour to 
an aurora borealis, which I myself 
have many times seen of the above 
hue. So that I think it may be fairly 
concluded that the Phoenix of the an- 
cients was the Comet fabled, that the 
origin was not discovered by any of 
the ancient writers whose works are 
now extant, and consequently that 
when Herodotus wrote, there had been 
a decrease of the knowledge of astro- 
nomy, since the periods of the return 
of the miraculous bird had been ascer- 
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tained with tolerable precision ; but the 
the knowledge of the bird itself was 
lost. 

I will now advance an hypothesis, 
which you may possibly deem still 
more wild than all the reveries of the 
ancients upon the subject; which is, 
that a comet may probably be a body 
of ice, and inhabited by as active a 
race of beings as this lower world, as 
we term it, is. We are told, indeed, 
by some, that the planets cannot be in- 
habited by living beings, on account 
of their extreme distance from the 
Sun, and that the further all bodies are 
from that luminary, the colder. How 
far more cold, then, may a comet be, 
that travels beyond the ken of mortal 
eyes into regions of space, an incon- 
ceivable distance from the Sun! But 
if that species of insects called crickets 
can live, of which we have a sufficient 
proof, amongst red-hot bricks; or if 
toads, as is also the case, can exist 
alive far beneath the surface of the 
earth in blocks of marble impervious 
both to Sun and air, who will ques- 
tion whether the Creator of all things 
has the power of suiting life to the ut- 
most extremes of heat and cold, or to 
any situation whatever? 

The appearance, under which a co- 
met presents itself to the eye, almost 
every way agrees with the hypothesis 
of its being a body of ice. For in- 
stance, it is allowed to be larger in its 
approach to, than it is in its retreat 
from, the Sun. Now it must neces- 
sarily, when at so far a distance from 
the Sun as in its aphelion, be extreme 
cold, at which time, having gained, as 
ice naturally does, through increasing 
cold, from the particles around it, a 
vast accumulation of matter, so as to 
give the Sun a renewed power of at- 
traction over it, it commences its 
course back again to that luminary, 
till on its approach to the neighbour- 
hood of the a and in its perihelion, 
it loses enough of matter to be again 
repelled. 

Their tails also, which some have 
thought to be formed of innumerable 
small stars, (and to these Tacitus pro- 
bably alluded in the words mentioned 
above, namely, multo ceterarum volu- 
crum comilatu,) may be naturally ac- 
counted for from this waste. 

Euler starts an idea, that on a co- 
met’s agrees the Sun, the im- 
poe of the solar rays may drive the 
iner particles of the comet's atmo- 
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sphere in a direction of course opposite 
to the Sun, and that these mes be- 
come visible in the shape of a tail, 
which, from the resistance it ma 
meet with, moving obliquely shetagh 
the ether, may put on that curved ap- 
pearance which the tail is often ob- 
served to assume. May not these finer 
particles, then, so subject to the Sun’s 
impulse, be ice dissolved into that thin 
vapour with which a comet is so often 
erceived to be surrounded, and from 
its mere velocity, continually, in part 
at least, be leit behind, and form its 
tail, which also is observed to grow 
larger as it approaches to, and to dimi- 
nish as it recedes from, that luminary? 

Comets also have a peculiarly pale 
or dim light, which, if they be ice, 
can be no more extraordinary than 
those paler and dimmer appearances 
on the face of the Moon, which are 
supposed by astronomers to be water, 
and to admit the rays of the Sun in- 
stead of reflecting them so strongly as 
the other parts which are considered 
as solid earths, do.* 

Some astronomers have conjectured 
that the general deluge was produced 
by the near approach of a comet, whose 
atmosphere had been attracted by the 
earth. This also is a very plausible 
notion, on a supposition that it is a 
body of ice in a continual state of li- 
quefaction, whilst in the neighbour- 
hood of a luminary causing such an 
intensity of heat, as we practically 
know exists in the regions between 
the tropics, and which may be infi- 
nitely greater on a body so near the 
Sun as a comet in that part of its orbit. 

I must, however, beg you to con- 
sider me as only giving vent to a few 
loose ideas, under a wish that you or 
your friends may so turn them to ac- 
count, as that the subject may be taken 
up and enlarged upon in a more able 
and scientific way. N—s. 





* In Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, there 
is this note, ‘* According to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the tail of a comet is a very thin va- 
pour, furnished by the atmosphere of the 
comet. This may probably be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermin- 
gled with their atmospheres. For the con- 
servation of the water, and moisture of the 
_— comets seem absolutely requisite. 

suspect, adds Sir Isaac, that the spirit 
which makes the finest, subtlest, and best 
part of our air, and which is absolutely re+ 
quisite for the life and being of all things, 
eomes principally from comets.” 
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PART 11.) 


Moravian CHAPEL AT CHELSEA. 


HE sect of Moravians, which was 

founded in Bohemia, by Count 
Zinzendorf, in 1722, is doubtless well 
known to our readers. In ancient re- 
cords they are known by the title of 
Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren. 
Respecting their peculiar discipline 
and tenets, some interesting details 
will be found in our vol. Lxxvit. p. 
795, to which the reader is referred. 

In the year 1750, Count Zinzen- 
dorf formed an intention of establish- 
ing a,settlement at Chelsea*, and 
hired a plot of ground to erect a large 
building for the reception of three 
hundred Moravian families, to carry 
on a manufactory ;.and at the same 
time he purchased the Duke of An- 
caster’s- old mansion, called Lindsey 
House, and also purchased of Sir Hans 
Sloane.a piece of land, part of the gar- 
dens of Beaufort House, for a burial 
ground, together with the stables be- 
Jonging to that old mansion ; and also 
a slip of ground as a carriage way from 
the stables, which they intended to 
make their chapel to Lindsey House. 
He also took a long lease of ninety- 
nine years, from Sir Hans Sloane, of 
most of the remaining site of Beaufort 
House. The chapel was fitted up, 
but the settlement, which was to be 
called Sharon, failed ; Lindsey House 
was, however, inhabited by some of 
the society. Count Zinzendorf him- 
self lived there, and presided over the 
community as long as “ dwelt in Eng- 
land. After the ordinary, with his 
household, had moved into Lindsey 
House, he again began the conferences 
with the labourers that were at hand 
from the German and English congre- 
gations. He made preparations for 
the Girls’ Economy, which formerly 
had been established at Mile End, aud 
which moved from thence to Chelsea, 
to be transported to Fulnuck, where it 
could be better regulated. 

Soon after, in November 1754, an 
English provincial Synod was held at 
Lindsey House, at which the Minis- 
ter of the Brethren’s Church at Lon- 
don, John Gambold, a divine greatly 
ésteemed for his piety and learning by 
several English Bishops, who were his 





* The following particulars are chiefly 
abstracted from Mr. Faulkner’s ¢ History of 
Chelsea,’ now in the course of publicatio> ; 
to whom we are indebted for the use of the 
annexed engravings. 
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contemporaries at Oxford, was conse- 
crated a Bishop of the Church of the 
Brethren. He had previously publish- 
ed, in 1752, a hymn-book for the chil- 
dren belonging to the Brethren’s con- 
gregation, printed entirely with his 
own hands at Lindsey House. The 
Brethren inhabiting this house consist- 
ed mostly of Germans and Missionaries ; 
for whose use indeed the Count prin- 
cipally intended the establishment, 
that they might make it a sort of cara- 
vansera or resting place, when they ar- 
rived in this country, in passing to. or 
from their various missionary estab- 
lishments in the British dominions. 

The great staircase of Lindsey House 
being wainscoted, the pannels were 

inted by Haidt, a German artist. 

sides several portraits, the subjects of 
these pictures related principally to the 
history of the Brethren, and the tran- 
sactions of the Missionaries. These 
paintings were afterwards removed to 
their Minister's house in London, pro- 
bably in 1770, when Lindsey House 
was sold by the Society to persons of 
the names of Coles and Deasines: 

There are not any of the Moravians 
residing at present in Chelsea. Their 
church is episcopal; and, after due 
examination, has been acknowledgéd 
as an ancient Protestant episcopal 
church by the Parliament of Great 
Britain ; by which recognition security 
has been afforded to their various set- 
tlements and missions in the British 
dominions. 

The Burial Ground is situated at the 
north end of Milman’s-row, and is 
surrounded by houses and walls; on 
the south side are still to be seen some 
interesting remains of Sir Thomas 
More’s house, afterwards the Duke of 
Beaufort’s ; consisting of brick walls 
of great thickness, remnants of door- 
ways, windows, &c. This cemetery 
occupies about two acres of ground ; it 
is kept extremely neat, a person hav- 
ing a house on the spot, and a salary 
allowed him for taking care of it. The 
whole is divided into four distinct 
compartments. The Brethren are bu- 
ried in separate divisions from those of 
the Sisters ; for, as in their public as- 
semblies, they still adhere to the an- 
cient custom of separating the sexes, 
the men occupying one, and the 
women the other side of the chapel, 
so they retain it even in their burying 
ground. 

The burial service of the church of 
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the Brethren is conducted in the fol- 
lowing order. The coffin being depo- 
sited in the middle of the chapel, a 
hymn is sung by the congregation, for 
they value and carefully cultivate mu- 
sic as a science, and the responses of 
their liturgies are attended with pecu- 
liar effect. The Minister then delivers 
a discourse, in which some account is 
given of the deceased, and of his or her 
state of mind in dying, with suitable 
exhortations. 

The chapel at the north side of the 
burial ground occupies the site of the 
old stables. It is nearly twenty years 
since divine service was performed 
here by the Brethren; but it is now 
used by various religious denomina- 
tions, with permission of the Rev. Mr. 
La Trobe; and on Sunday it is succes- 
sively occupied from an early hour in 
the morning till eight in the evening. 

The tomb-stones of the Brethren are 
all flat, placed on turf, raised about six 
inches above the ground, in. regular 
rows. They are of two sizes, the 
larger for grown persons, and the 
smaller for children. The inscriptions 
on the grave stones in general record 
only the names and age of the persons 
interred. Against the south wall of 
the chapel is a tablet to the memory of 
Christian Renatus, Count of Zinzen- 
dorf and Pollendorf, born December 
19, 1727, departed May 28, 1732. He 
was the only son of the celebrated 
Count Zinzendorf. 


Wortp’s Enp Tavern. 


. In the reign of Charles the Second, 
the World’s End Tavern (of which 
we have given a view, as it formerly 
appeared, from Faulkner's ‘ History 
of Chelsea,’) was a noted place of 
entertainment. The grounds and tea- 
ardens were on an extensive plan. 
Boies thing was clegantly fitted up for 
the reception of company, similar in 
some respect to the tea-gardens of 
White Conduit House. The *‘ World’s 
End’ was frequently visited by the 
higher classes of society, owing to the 
superiority of its accommodation ; but 
in the course of time, the promiscuous 
assemblage of all ranks generated into 
licentiousness, till it was considered a 
reproach on the moral character of an 
individual to be seen there. Thus in 
Congreve's comedy of * Love for Love,’ 
Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. Frail, in a 
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dialogue, accuse each other of having 
been seen at the * World’s End.’ 


Mrs, Foresight. 1 suppose you would not 
go alone to the World’s End? 

Mrs. Frail. The World’s End! what 
do you mean to banter me ? 

Mrs. Foresight. ' Poor innocent; you 
don’t kuow that there is a place called the 
World’s End. I'll swear you can keep your 
countenance—surely you'll make an admi- 
rable player. 

Mrs. Frail. I'll swear you have a great 
deal ‘of impudence, and, in my mind, too 


much for the stage. 
Mrs. Foresight. Very well, that will ap- 
ad who has most, You never were at the 
orld’s End. 


Mrs.-Frail. No. 

Mrs. Foresight, You deny it positively 
to my face? 

Mrs. Frail. Your face! what's your face ? 

Mrs. Foresight. No matter for that, it 
is as good a face as yours. 

Mrs. Frail. Not by adozen year’s wear- 
ing. But I do deny it, positively, to your 
face, then. 

Mrs. Foresight. Vl allow you now to 
find fault with my face; for I'll swear your 
impudence has put me out of countenance. 
But look you here now ; where did you lose 
this gold bodkin ?—Oh, sister !—Oh, sister! 

Mrs. Frail. My bodkin ! 

Mrs. Foresight. Nay, it is yours—look 
at it. 

Mrs. Frail, Well, if you go to that, 
where did you find this bodkin ? Oh, sister ! 
sister! sister every way ! 

Mrs. Foresight. Oh: devil on’t that I 
could not discover her without betraying 


myself, (Aside.) 


—@— 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 8. 


M* acknowledgments are due to 
* P’ and another Correspondent 
in your October Magazine, p. 317, for 
their respective communications in re- 
ard to the Pakington family. They 
a prevented some mistakes, and 
corrected some errors. In return, I 
beg leave to endeavour to elucidate the 
obscurity of Mr. Habingdon’s account 
of the arms on the monument in Hamp- 
ton Lovet Church: but as I am not 
confident that I may be able to do so 
with satisfaction to your ingenious Cor- 
respondents, | must beg their indul- 
gence for that portion of my remarks 
which may be conjectural. 

In the erst place, not knowing upon 
what authority the name of Smyth is 
annexed to the first quarter of the coat 
described (p. 317), 4 am inclined to 
imagine that Habingdon, whe did. not 
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assign the quarterings, might have mis- 
taken the coat altogether for that of 
another Dame Dorothy Pakington, in- 
stead of the lady to whom it properly 
belonged. By reference to the pedi- 
gree, it will appear that Sir'Thomas 
Pakington, knt. father of that Sir 
John Pakington who married Dorothy 
daughter of Humphrey Smith, accord- 
ing to Kimber, or Ambrose Smith, ac- 
cording to your Correspondent from 
Bedford-place, p. 318, married Do- 
rothy daughter of Thomas Kitson, Esq. 
of Hengrave in Suffolk, by whom, * as 
seems to me,’ to use a phrase of some 
of our olden antiquarians, these quar- 
terings came into the family, and not 
by Dorothy Smith; and for these fol- 
lowing reasons, first, because 1 can not 
find any such arms assigned to persons 
of the name of Smyth, or Smith; se- 
condly, because the first quarter bears 
a great resemblance to the arms of 
Kytson, and the second and third to 
the arms of Donyngton, which bear- 
ings being brought into the Pakington 
family by the daughter of Kytson, and 
before the marriage of Dorothy Smith, 
appears strongly to support my conjec- 
ture. As to Dorington, suggested by 
Dr. Nash, not knowing any thing of 
such an alliance with either of the 
Pakingtons, and there being no agree- 
ment between the armorial bearings of 
the former and the quartering de- 
scribed, I think it may be laid entirely 
out of the question. Kimber’s account 
is very erroneous, and Betham seems 
to have borrowed it, verbatim. These 
writers state, that Dame Dorothy Pak- 
ington (the first of the two Dorothys), 
died in 1575, in her 65th year, having 
been married, after Sir Thomas Paking- 
ton’s death, to Thomas Tusmagh, Esq. ; 
but the fact is, that the name of her 
second husband was Tasburgh; that 
she died 2d May, 1577, aged 46 years 
and 7 months ; and that in addition to 
the inscription on her monument at 
Hawridge in Buckinghamshire, where 
Thomas Tasburgh, Esq. resided (and 
according to Br. Willis, filled the 
office of High Sheriff of that county 
23d Elizabeth (see Hist. of Hundred 
of Buckingham, p. 17), there are 
three brass plates, on which are still to 
be traced the arms of Pakyngton, im- 
paling Kytson, Kytson impaling Do- 
nyngton, and Tasburgh impaling Kyt- 
son. In the first of these, the sinister 
impalement is three fishes hauriant in 
fess: a chief..... In the second, 
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the last described (which I ought to’ 
have mentioned has, like its fellows, 
the names engraven above the es- 
cutcheon), impaling quarterly, | and 4, 
paly of six.... on a chief three roun- 
dels: 2 and 3, a chevron between three 
mullets. In the third, the arms of 
Tasburgh (as having no connexion 
with the immediate object of the pres 
sent discussion) need not be noticed ; 
but the impalement is the same as of 
the first described coat. There are no 
marks to distinguish the blazoning, and 
(which is still less satisfactory) here 
are wanting the charges on the chief, 
described by ‘ P.’ in the first quarter, 
to which is attached the name of 
Smyth ; and here I beg to be allowed! 
to offer my conjecture :—that in this 
case, as in many others, the hasty exe- 
cution of the engraving, or the imper-- 
fect directions given, may have occa- 
sioned the omission of the Lion and 
Ogresses, more correctly introduced in 
the window of Hampton Lovet Church. 
Such errors are frequently observable 
on modern, as well as ancient monu- 
ments, and whoever will take the 
trouble toexamine half a dozen achieve- 
ments on the walls of Churches, or 
even on the fronts of houses, and com= 
are those designed for persons be- 
onging to the same family with each 
other, will soon be convinced that in- 
congruities quite as glaring are even 
at the present day to be discovered. 
To whom properly belonged the third 
quarter, viz. a chevron .between three 
mullets, having no pedigree of the Do- 
nyugtons at hand, I am unable to say; 
but for the reasons before given, it 
must have been brought to the Paking- 
tons before the marriage of Dorothy 
Smith, and may not improbably have 
been the bearing of a maternal ancestor 
of the first Dame Dorothy Pakington, 
although it could not of the second. 
Yours, &c. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Dec. 12. 


T has been a matter of surprise to 
I many that no memorials should: 
exist, with the exception of two por- 
traits,* to transmit to posterity the bra- 
very of that zealous officer, ADMIRAL 
Benzsow, who not only stood against 
the enemy off Carthagena in 1702, un~ 





* One in the Guildhall Shrewsbury, en+ 
graved-in our vol. Lxxxtx. part ii., and the 
other at Greenwich Hospital. i 
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til every hold was gone, but had to en- 
counter the “ unparalleled” treachery 
of those under his command. 

The aforesaid circumstance having 
induced several gentlemen of the pa- 
rish of Saint Mary Shrewsbury to 
came forward with their contributions, 
to further the erection of some monu- 
ment that shall exemplify his courage 
to subsequent generations, J have there- 
fore et myself of your valuable and 
widely-circulated pages, in making the 
fact more generally known, consider- 
ing that others, within the range of its 
publication, might likewise feel desi- 
rous of lending their aid towards the 
completion of this patriotic under- 
taking. 

Should the subscription now entered 
into be sufficient, it is proposed to erect 
a statue in the north transept of the 
venerable church of Saint Mary, in 
which parish the Admiral was born; 
the site for which, in addition to a 
handsome subscription, has been pre- 
sented by the munificence of the mi- 
nister, the Rev. William Gorsuch Row- 
land, M.A. 

Your industrious correspondent, Mr. 
D. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, has kindly 
undertaken to receive subscriptions for 
the purpose, and the zeal he has al- 
ready manifested in forwarding the 
measure is highly creditable: and Mr. 
Urban will no doubt assist by making 
known this public-spirited undertaking. 


Iam, &c. H. PipGeon. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 


I AM persuaded you will think that 
any anecdotes of such a man as the 
late Lord Erskine (excepting those 
which do no honour to his memory), 
are worth preserving, and I therefore 
offer the following, which are indu- 
bitably authentic, for insertion in your 
durable pages. A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. Erskine, as might be supposed 
from his early education, was pecu- 
liarly conversant with maritime law, 
and as a matter of course, was em- 
ployed in almost every insurance case 
that came before the King’s Bench. 
The better to explain subjects of that 
description, he procured a neat model 
of a ship, which he frequently pro- 
duced in Court, to elucidate his argu- 
ments to the judge and jury. 

Mr. Erskine once took occasion to 
ridicule and mimic the manuer of the 
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eminent barrister generally known by 
the familiar name of Jack Lee, upon 
which the latter retorted as follows: 
**« My learned friend has been very 
pleasant, and occasioned much merri- 
ment aganyexpence. I admit he pos- 
sesses great powers of mimickry ; I ad- 
mire the versatility of his talents; he 
has shewn it in various ways; he has 
been in the army and in the navy; he 
has been, I believe, a special pleader ; 
he is now a barrister, and I should not 
wonder if he were next to exhibit as a 
Tiddy-Doll at Bartholomew fair.” The 
laugh was completely turned against 
Erskine, who did not hold up his head 
for the remainder of the day. But 
Lee and he continned, as they had 
been, staunch friends, and the former, 
it is well known, upon retiring from 
the bar, left Erskine his bag. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec, 15. 


ptr several times attentively 
perused the 36th chapter of the 
prophet Jeremiah, and compared it 
with the Book of Baruch, 1 cannot 
satisfactorily subscribe to the general 
opinion that the writings of the above 
named author are Apocryphal, since 
the subject of the epistle of Jeremy, 
contained in the 6th » snare of Baruch, 
perfectly harmonizes with what is 
mentioned to be the contents of the 
roll written by the scribe Baruch at 
the mouth of Jeremiah the prophet: 


‘© Then took Jeremiah another roll, and 
gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of 

eriah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, had burned in the 
fire: and there were added besides unto 
them many like words.” 


It appears to me, not merely an in- 
teresting, but likewise a most important 
subject of investigation, to search 
deeply into the history of the Books 
called Apocryphal ; and presumptuous 
are they who should rashly cast into 
oblivion such instruction both religious 
and moral, as they contain; which 
bears so much the character of divinity, 
and which also in very many parts re- 
fers to, and agrees with the Ho y Scrip- 
tures. 

I trust the above observations may 
produce from some of your learned 
Correspondents a few comments that 
may illustrate the subject more fully, 


Yours, &c. PHILADELPHOS. 
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Tue Peasantry OF France. 

Ss" Artuur FavuLKner, in his 

rambling notes and reflections, and 
some other recent Tourists, have re- 
marked the superior. content and pros- 
perity of the French easantry. 1 -was 
desirous to be correct ; informed upon 
this subject. The following observa- 
tions were made in my route through 
Normandy and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. 
. Their cottages are constructed of 
mud and stakes, and are safe from de- 
struction, because they are too low to 
be blown down. The exterior is 
wretched. In the interior, the disorder, 
uncleanliness, and want of comfort, 
characteristic of the middle and lower 
classes.of French in their habitations, 
afford.a strong contrast to the general 
neatness and arrangement of English 
cottages. The habits of the two na- 
tions are so different in this respect, 
that an Englishman in the same situa- 
tion would be miserable. Rude benches 
instead .of chairs, and slabs of wood 
upon trellisses instead of tables, are the 
ordinary furniture. They have con- 
stantly one domestic ornament, a fancy 
clock, which costs them about ten 
francs, clocks and watches being very 
cheap in France. Their fires are burnt 
in.a poéle, with which a manufactory 
at Rouen supplies the surrounding 
country. The poéle is placed in. the 
middle of the house, and the men and 
women sit;round it. ‘The chimney is 
carried through the centre of the apart- 
ment, and high above the. roof to con- 
vey the smoke clear away. _The poéle 
is a stove, with three compartments, 
of which the lowest contains the fuel, 
and the two upper are used for baking 
and boiling. ‘The fire is kindled with 
charcoal, and consists of faggots and 
roots of trees. 

Notwithstanding the uncouth imple- 
ments and contrivances which they 
substitute for proper conveniences, and 
their total jaidifierence to cleanliness 
and respectability in several respects, a 
particular pride and care are discernible 
1n their bed and table linen, and cloth- 
ing, all which, since they spin it 
themselves, they possess in profusion, 
and use only in the cleanest state. 
Their beds, of which the curtains are 
gathered at top, and drop in the form 
of a beehive, present quite a feature in 
their cottages. English cottagers, men, 
women, and children, often sacrifice 
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themselves to filth, rags, arid deficiency, 
both in their houses and persons, for 
six days in the week, to make a pre- 
posterous appearance on the seventh, 
in absurd imitation of their superiors, 
and: always, as Addison observes, to 
sender the defects of the wearers more 
conspicuous. On the contrary, the 
French family. is abundantly supplied 
with house-linen: and ‘clothing every 
day in the week, which are spun b 

themselves. The attire of the Frenc 

peasant is a particular costume suited 
to his estate, and characteristic. of his 
order, from which he never deviates. 
Lindsey woolsey, and very strong linen 
for coats, petticoats, and trowsers, are 
fabricated by this system of domestic 
manufacture. 

The French peasant eats less solid 
food than the Englishman. He seldom 
sits regularly down to his meals, and 
as he walks about volatile and lively 
whilst he is eating, never appears to 
be seriously engaged in the act. His 
food is seldom in a solid form. Animal 
food is boiled down into a bouillon, till 
every fibre disappears, to which potatoes, 
carrots, &c. are then added. The pea- 
santry near the coast make a compound 
dish of fish, vegetables, &c. boiled to- 
gether, which, unlike a great part of 
French diet, is not repugnant to the 
English palate. They also boil po- 
tatoes, take off the peel, and bruise 
them, add butter or hogs-lard, and 
spices, and keep the compound in a 
jar all the winter, round. They take 
out a spoonful of this mash at a time, 
boil it with bread, and make soup. 
They sometimes make a mixture, of 
bread, potatoes, butter, and a quite 
white and soft kind of cheese, which 
they spread upon bread. 

An Englishman among them wanted 
tea; but they had no idea of making it. 
Their breakfast is frequently of bread 
and milk, which are excellent. The 
flour for the household is ground daily. 
Cider is a very favourite beverage, of 
which they make a great quantity ; 
sweetness is a characteristic of French 
cider. This cider is made in a cove, 
which communicates with a second 
cove. The first contains a press, which 
consists of a large stone weight, simply ~ 
laid upon the apples; the second re- 
ceives the cider, which filtrates through 
loose stones, and is drawn off by a 
cock. This rude apparatus, and the 
cider, are contained in out-houses. 








They all keep a cow, or a cow and 
goats. A field of small size feeds the 
cow, and produces an orchard so thickly 

lanted with fruit trees, as to be almost 
impervious to the eye, and so well 
fenced as to protect the fruit from wind 
and cold. These fences encourage 
the growth of produce to a greater ex- 
tent than shelter would probably do in 
our climate. Their trees are planted 
so regularly, that not an inch of ground 
is lost, and their hedges furnish their 
firing. They cut down and thin their 
hedges every two years, an interval, at 
the expiration of which, they are al- 
ways thick enough for cutting again. 
A section of land is set apart for corn. 
The property occupied is generally their 
own, and when not, the rent, in con- 
sequence of the smallness, or almost 
inexistence of taxes, is too inconsi- 
derable to affect them. 

Their children generally propose to 
marry about sixteen years of age. Both 
sexes are shrewd; their relative por- 
tions are chief points of discussion and 
consideration among them in their 
matrimonial speculations. A little 
land, cattle, or stock of linen and 
utensils, but seldom money, are given 
to them by the parents on both sides, 
to begin life. ‘They are free in their 
manners, and amorous. 

On entering the Church-yard, where 
on Sundays they congregate before ser- 
vice, the young male peasantry take 
off the French caps they generally 
wear, and kiss each other first on the 
right and then on the left cheek. They 
then kiss the women. This kissing 
continues some minutes, and is like 
the quacking of young ducks in a 
shower. The utmost hilarity and feli- 
city seem to reign among them. They 
are always plainly habited on the Sun- 


day. 

The French peasantry are deplorably 
ignorant ; and, in this respect, inferior 
to our own, but courteously disposed 
to give information. In general they 
evince respect towards the English ; 
but I heard an anecdote of two youths, 
who had been fighting, and wished to 
leave off, when two Englishmen came 
up; one then proposed to continue a 
sham combat, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘* those 
devils of English will go back to their 
own country, and say we are cowards.” 
The French peasantry are very hos- 
pitable in their houses. Their cus- 
tomary salutation is, Asseyez vous ! 


Echauffez ! 


The Peasantry of France. 
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The peasantry in some parts of France 
are under the government of their 
riests, and fanatical ; but with the great 
ody religion is a matter of form, to 
which in reality they are indifferent. 
There are several reasons why the 
French are not likely to become a reli- 
gious people ; but the subject requires 
separate discussion. 

The prosperity of the French pea- 
santry, as well as the general march of 
prosperity and improvement in France, 
are universally ascribed to the Revolu- 
tion, and, in a minor degree, to the 
vigorous government and equitable re- 
gard of Napoleon to the interests of all 
classes of his subjects. It was his 
ardent desire to advance the interests 
of the whole of his people, and those 
of individuals, without discrimination, 
except according to merit. It is extra- 
ordinary how much has been done in 
France these last thirty years, by pure 
patriotic feeling, for the pon Pe | good 
of the people at large, whilst in Eng- 
land no such feeling has obtained, ex- 
cept for exclusive interests. 

The grand step that converted a na- 
tion of beggars into a nation almost 
wholly peopled by a healthy and even 
rich peasantry, was the equalization of 
the national property, by disposing of 
the immense landed monopolies of the 
aristocracy, (except the forest lands, 
which were reserved for governmental 
uses,) to the existing population at rea- 
sonable rates. Of course there are at 
present exceptions to this prosperity, 
and various degrees of it. In Lower 
Brittany the people are miserably 
poor, and feed upon the ground; but 
this province is filled with the antient 
aristocracy, and the state of society is 
much the same as before the Revolu- 
tion. When I was in the Park of the 
Prince de Conde, at Tavergny, and 
speaking in admiration of this magni- 
ficent chateau and grounds, a French- 
man replied, ‘* Ah, wherever you see 
these fine possessions under a powerful 
aristocracy, and the division of a whole 
country among ¢he few, you will find 
only want, servility, and wretchedness 
among the many. We had a revolu- 
tion to get rid of these things.” Near 
the great towns, and in situations 
where the produce of their vineyards 
is sold dearer, and finds a near market, 
the peasantry are rich. At Tavergny, 
which is close to the forest of Mont- 
morency, I entered a Church on the 
day of a fete, and was excessively 
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struck by the uniform and snowy 
white dress, viz. white shawls, white 
gowns, and white caps, of the French 
female peasantry. Excepting their 
brown and sunburnt faces, they re- 
sembled the train of girls who, arrayed 
in white, follow the funerals of maidens 
in England. I never saw the lower 
orders of our own country half so re- 
spectable in appearance. But Paris 
was near, where their abundant wines 
find a good market. The peasantry of 
Normandy are rich. It is the pride of 
the country to see them come well 
habited to market on their own horses, 
to dispose of their produce. Mr. Hunt 
has accurately described ¢ha¢ province. 
Patches of lands, which make the 
earth appear like a coat of many-co- 
loured stripes, mark the possessions of 
the peasants. In passing throngh a 
country wherever high cultivation, 
respectabledwellings, good roads, grow- 
ing towns, and higher prices are found, 
there is prosperity, and such is the case 
in this beautiful province, which is 
like Surrey. From Calais to Paris the 
cultivation is inferior, the country a 
wearisome succession of open downs; 
but the peasantry are well provided 
for. 

The French peasantry are in the 
whole prosperous, free of heart, hos- 
pitable, and happy. No circumstance 
strikes an observer more than the dif- 
ference between the people of the two 
countries in this respect. Whilst the 
Frenchman, aided by temperament, 
loses all thought in a rustic dance, the 
Englishman, who is above the situa- 
tion of a pauper, mopes about, mvody 
and silent, and seeks the gloomy ex- 
citement of a conventicle, or the orgies 
of a pot-house, to dissipate his care. As 
soon as one bill is discharged, another 
comes in; whilst the Frenchman knows 
not what tithes and taxes are, and 
would not endure them if they were 
imposed upon him*. The French- 
man does not work half so hard as the 
Englishman, and perhaps is not so in- 
dustrious, but is more temperate, and 
an infinitely better manager. The 
Frenchman possesses a small quantity 
of land, and spends his time in pro- 
ducing from it all that his family stand 





* It is singular that a pecuniary burden 
of a few pounds will make all the difference 
in the prosperity of this class of people. 
They may have no money, when they may 
want nothing else. 


in need of. The Englishman can 
never be in the same situation; and 
where he is, under existing circum- 
stances, is not equally benefited. 

Upon the borders of Herefordshire, 
and the Forest of Dean, the cottagers 
for years have had considerable enclo- 
sures from the waste land. But through 
want of money, in consequence of con- 
suming their labour in the cultivation of 
their own property, and being obliged to 
purchase seeds, stock, implements, &c. 
as well as colonial produce and clothes, 
the most part of their small estates 
are mortgaged, a frightful increase of 
the owners are thrown upon their pa- 
rishes, and numbers driven to despera- 
tion and drunkenness by their embar- 
rassments. After all, in England we 
have no such thing as a regular pea- 
santry. One fifth of the population 
are absolute paupers. 

Since I returned to England, I have 
inquired into the state of the people in 
several counties. I will take one ex- 
ample, indiscriminately. In the parish 
of Harmston, Lincolnshire, which 
contains as passable and fair land as 
any in the county, about — years 
ago not a single pauper worked upon 
the roads; there are now twenty in 
actual employment. Twenty years 
ago, families occupied whole houses ; 
now, all except three or four owners, 
dwell in chambers, and every chamber 
in the parish is filled. The poors’ rate 
amounts to five shillings in the pound. 
The people are divided into two classes, 
labourers and servants. They work 
like cattle in harness, from sunrise 
to sunset, from which, with a small 
patch of ground for potatoes, they are 
conaaliel to exist; and if holders of 
cottages, to pay five pounds per ann. in 
rent. Cobbett, in his Cottage Eco- 
nomy, makes some excellent observa- 
tions upon the expense of tea-drink- 
ing, and the idleness produced by it. 
The second charge is true; but he cal- 
culates the expence of the tea at 18/. 
per ann. (I speak from memory), or 
halfan ounce per diem. Half an ounce, 
however, is as much as they drink ina 
week, for one tea spoonful makes as 
much mild tea, or hot water coloured, 
as they consume at a single sitting. 
Rent, during the first American war, 
was one fourth of the present amount, 
and cheerfully reduced by the land- 
lords, if necessary. For these last seven 
or eight years, the average of agricul- 
tural experience, taking good years 
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with bad, has been a dead heavy loss, 
which the farmers have been enabled 
te sustain upon their private resources 
only, and encouraged to continae ha- 
zarding, from knowing it to be equally 
as precarious to leave off at the present 
moment, as to incur farther risk. It is 
as well to be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. One of the individuals who 
gave me these details, has been a farmer 
for twenty years, and his father, now 
living, fifty. ‘They possess a good pri- 
vate property, but have lost 100/. per 
ann. for the last seven years, upon 
farms, and find it impossible to avoid 
losses. A farmer in Lincolnshire pos- 
sessed a grazing farm of 700 acres, for 
which he paid no rent, and by which 
he lost 700/. in the years 1826-7. 
The expence of keeping stock, during 
those burning summers, was enormons. 
Hay sold at 10/. straw at Gl. per load, 
and oil cake, which was the most eco- 
nomical for use, at 13/. and 14/. per 
ton. Ten acres would not produce a 
single load of hay. Everything was 
compelled to be bought, otherwise 
stock could not be kept, and after 
being kept, they were like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, without flesh upon their 
bones, and worth nothing. Indeed, 
they were thankfal for the death of an 
animal. Then British wool, the only 
means which remained to make a profit 
upon grazing farms, was not convertible 
into money. A gentleman from Lon- 
don, inexperienced in agriculture, has 
farmed a thousand acres in Lincoln- 
shire during the last eight years, and 
suffered a loss computed at 10,000/.! 
He sowed several acres of arable with 
grass seed, but only butter-cups came 
up. This gorgeous ‘ garniture of fields’ 
attracted the curious from all the coun- 
try round, who exclaimed, ‘ This is 
Lunnun farming, but it looks very 
pratty!”” The state of British agricul- 
ture, with few exceptions, is not more 
prosperous in other parts of the king- 
dom. A Clergyman of Suffolk, who 
is a Royal Chaplain, demonstrated to 
me a loss of 2000/. in three years, by 
farming his own estate of 200 acres! 
The Guard of an Oxford coach told 
me, that having been brought up to 
farming, and having had left to him 
4000/. he rented an estate under the 
Duke of inOxfordshire*. He lost 








* Land in Oxfordshire rents upon an 
average at 3/. per acre, and the profit is 
upon the lattermath. 
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3000/7. in two years, after which he 
had notice to quit, upon a pretext of 
not preserving the game. te had no 
other means of revenge, he said, than 
telling his Grace to his face that he 
was a d—d s 1. 

In this state of things, obvious re- 
medy is retluction of rents, which 
landlords, with the present annuities 
and mortgages upon their properties, 
chiefly the results of excessive extra- 
vagance, are not very well able to bear. 
It is curious in relation to this subject, 
to note the difference of rents upon 
lands of equal value. In Lincolnshire 
the estates of the Chaplins rent at 
from 10s. to 13s. per acre ; whilst those 
of the Nevilles, which are flooded, 
sometimes even in the summer, up to 
the knees, rent at from 7s. to 8s.; and 
others, very inferior to those of the 
Chaplins, at 13s. I need not add, 
that in Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
shize, Glocestershire, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, and Worcestershire, 
I have been told but one story, that 
the average result of the LAST SEVEN 
YEARS farming has been Loss. 

Yours, &c. Vacus. 


~—-<-—-— 


Mr. Ursan, Winchester, Dec. 13. 
HE communications in your Ma- 
gazine for November, relative to 
Winchester Cathedral, signed respec- 
tively‘ An Old Observer,’ and ‘ E.1.C.’ 
appear calculated to excite very dif- 
ferent ideas in the minds of your 
readers. The former seems intended to 
impugn egually the taste which pre- 
vailed, and the practical course pur- 
sued ; while the fatter bestows unqua- 
lifed approbation upon the extensive 
repairs and restorations of that cele- 
brated edifice, and the sacred relics it 
contains. Such discrepancies, if suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed, must have the 
effect of exciting doubts as to which of 
the two statements is most entitled to 
credit, 

I am on this account induced to 
state, for the information of your rea- 
ders upon this subject (which has cer- 
tainly acquired some interest with the 
——, a circumstance which I have 
earnt from good authority, namely, 
that the idea of removing the small 
iron bars from the side screens of 
Bishop Waynflete’s monumental chan- 
try, was suggested by observing the 
striking and superior effect produced in 
its opposite neighbour, the elegant, the 
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chaste, the dignified monumental chan- 
try of Cardinal Beaufort, by the ab- 
sence of such embarrassing appendages ; 
and that such bars as were removed, 
were not disturbed without a previous 
communication with the Society of 
Magdalen College. 

But, however this may be, I am 
enabled to state with the utmost con- 
fidence, that *‘ he bars which passed 
quite through the mullions and pillars” 
were not removed AT ALL, but were 
found at the commencement of the 
Jate repair ready for the reception of 
the inferior bars. Whether or not the 
probability of such a fluctuation in 
taste as would require the restitution 
of the small bars, was contemplated by 
the architect attached to the Cathe- 
dral when he preserved the more im- 
portant bars, i will not undertake to 
determine; but the fact of their pre- 
servation in their original situation, is 
unquestionable, notwithstanding the 
bold assertion of ‘ An Old Observer’ 
to the contrary. From this circum- 
stance your readers will be enabled to 
estimate the value of his other insinu- 
ations. 

I am entirely disposed to bear testi- 
mony to the skill aad diligence with 
which the repairs and restorations of 
Bishop Waynflete’s monumental chan- 
try have been effected, as far as they 
go; but every advocate for implicit re- 
storation will regret that the grotesque 
marks of the lower divisions of the 
buttresses, have all been cué away 
from the prominent angles, instead of 
being restored. If the corresponding 
fragments of sculpture at the angles 
where the buttresses join the piers of 
the chantry, had also been cut away, 
the absence of those ornaments would 
nat have been so easily detected, as the 
variation of the lower from the supe- 
rior divisions of the buttresses might 
have been attributed to incorrect taste 
in the original design. In their pre- 
sent state, the remaining fragments 
proclaim that the beautiful chantry of 
Vaynflete has not passed the ordeal of 
modern reparation without being shorn 
of part of its characteristic ornaments. 

Yours, &c. Vox VERITATIS. 


—&— 
Cettic anp Ecyrt1an Harr. 
From Mr. Bowles’s Hermes Britannicus, 
(reviewed in p. 527). 


AS to the peculiar form of the Celtic 
Harp, and its counterpart in the 
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caverns of Thebes, we have nothing 
of the kind in any part of the world. 
The common Grecian harp had six 
strings. The harp of ¢en strings is 
spoken of in the Psalms as if such a 
compass was most extraordinary; but 
one of the Egyptian harps in the ca- 
verns of Thebes has ¢hirteen, the other 
eighteen strings. The division of the 
monochord into its common intervals 
is a work of refinement. 

The reader, who perhaps knows the 
common scale by rote, will think there 
is nothing extraordinary in eight con- 
secutive notes. Yes there is. Where 
is the difficulty? it is this: as the eight 
notes are now universally given, in 
what is called the diatonic scale, he 
will find the fourth a half tone; 


. 7. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8.; the 7th is halfa 
note from the 8th, and the 4th half a 
note from the 3d. 

Now all rude nations are puzzled 
when they come to the 4th and 7th 
tones; and indeed the reason is ob- 
vious, for the 4th and 7th cannot be 
made on the trumpet; the fourth note, 
as blown on a trumpet, will consist 
of a whole tone, that is, be too sharp 
for the scale, and the scale so di- 
vided would bring it into execrable dis- 
cord. 

The oldest Scotch tunes, such as 
‘ Tweed-side,’ as first composed, (and 
it is a peculiarity of those Scotch tunes, 
which are really so,) omit the 4th and 
7th generally, and hence the well- 
known idea that the black notes of a 
piano of themselves produce a kind of 
Scotch tune. 

I was never so sensible of this cir- 
cumstance, which perhaps it will re- 
quire a musical reader to understand, 
as on examining a vast number of in- 
struments, at the Duke of Somerset’s, 
which were brought from Java by the 
late lamented Sir Thomas Raffles. 
These were sets of cylinders of some 
resonant metal, struck with two pieces 
of wood, in the form of our common 
staccado, only much larger. I exa- 
mined ten or fifteen sets, 1 believe, 
and found in every one of them, with- 
out a single exception, that the fourth 
note and the seventh were entirely 
omitted. 

As the doctrines of Plato were the 
echoes of the great knowledge of the 
Egyptians, so only does the Celtic 
harp, as it were, give the echo of the 
knowledge of music in Egypt. I ad- 
duce the fact as showing how compa- 
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ratively greater the knowledge of mu- 
sic was in Egypt, when such a harp as 
now in use was found exactly repre- 


When Bruce first gave this repre- 
sentation, it was considered as the ro- 
mance of a lying traveller. Denon 
has established the veracity of Bruce. 
There are two harps in the caverns of 
Thebes. One has thirteen strings, 
the other eighteen ; the first being the 
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sented on the walls of the tombs of the 
most ancient Kings, and in the most 
ancient city of the world. 





octave with the third above; and the 
other, the octave, a sixth above. The 
scale of Pythagoras is evidently taken 
from this model exactly, as the doc- 
trines of Plato echoed the sublime 
knowledge of Thoth. 





Mr. Ursan, 


HE disregard and _ indifference 
which have been displayed to- 
wards certain classes of the destitute 
and afflicted in England, is disgraceful 
to a nation which conceives itself to 
be the most religious, moral, and phi- 
lanthropic in the world. These na- 
tional stains and turpitudes have been 
particularly evinced in the want of all 
well-regulated charitable institutions 
for lunatics, and of proper medical 
treatment for the poor. ‘To its eternal 
credit Parliament has taken up the one 
cause ; and the gross, brutal, and de- 
praved conduct towards the insane, 
which was the order of the day in 
these lazar-houses of human woe, will, 


Dec. 20. 


it is to be hoped, never again be prac- 
tised or permitted without the sum- 
mary punishment and exposure of such 
wretches as are found capable of so 
much guilt and cruelty. Some years 
ago, the writer was requested, by the 
nephew of a leading surgeon in Edin- 
burgh, to visit a mad-house in the 
neighbourhood, where human beings 
were to be found like wild beasts in 
dens, naked and howling, shut up in 
darkness, and wallowing in filth. Me- 
dical men, whose education and habits 
ought to have taught them better, were 
accustomed to look upon these disgust- 
ing and revolting scenes, in their capa- 
cities as medical officers, as mere mat- 
ters of course ; partly because the in- 
mates were deprived of their reason, 
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and partly from custom. You took 
notice of the provisions made for Eng- 
lish paupers, in your review of the ex- 
cellent plan of Mr. Smith of War- 
wick, for ameliorating the infamous 
system of farming them out at the 
very lowest rates to the very lowest 
charlatans of this country. 

Dr. Kerrison, in the first volume of the 
«« Transactions of the Associated Apo- 
thecaries and Surgeon-Apethecaries of 
London,” has given a regular list of 
the parishes of more than one county 
in the West of England, and of the 
description of doctors, with the amount 
of their salaries, to whose protection 
the lives of the poor are committed ; 
and I hesitate not to say, that the cri- 
minal who is sentenced to the gallows 
is in a better situation than the pauper 
who is compelled to have the atten- 
dance and take the worthless drugs of 
these homicides. The one is killed 
outright, and the other is poisoned 
into his grave. 

In the reign of Louis XVI. there was 
one hospital only in Paris, the Hotel 
Dieu, into which thousands were 
crowded in such excess as to be de- 
stroyed by the pestilence which was 
created by themselves. After the re- 
volution took place, and 80,000 lazy 
monks and nuns had been swept out 
of the monasteries and convents, 
France created the finest philanthropic 
institutions in the world, by the con- 
version of the monastic establishments 
into hospitals, asylums, and maisons de 
santé. The aged and epileptic find 
shelter and solace in the huge edifice 
and shaded avenues of L’Hépital de la 
Vieillesse, some thousands of insane in 
the Bicetre, and 13,000 foundlings in 
the Hospice de la Maternité. Every 
department possesses a general hos- 
pital, into which the illegitimate chil- 
dren of the country are received and 
brought up for the service of the state. 
There are no bastard-laws, and conse- 
quently not the horrid frequency of 
penury, and large parochial incum- 

rances, which result from these laws 
in England. As all the shame and 
exposure of being confined in hos- 
pitals is incurred in France, there is 
not the inducement which is held out 
to women in England, in the shape of 
affiliations upon gentlemen, with hand- 
some allowances by way of a premium 
to false-swearing and seduction. Hence 
bastardy is accounted shameful, and 
shunned in the French provinces, 
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In England there are towns with 
populations of 20,000 persons, which 
barely support a small dispensary, 
whilst there is scarcely a town in 
France with half that number of peo- 
ple, in which there is not a large hos- 
pital. Also, of this fact I am con- 
vinced, that the white-curtained beds 
and bed-furniture are more comforta- 
ble, and the medical attendance more 
systematic and regular in the hospitals 
and infirmaries of France, than in our 
own institutions. I have known re- 
spectable men reduced to indigence, 
glad to take shelter in the French hos- 
pitals under pretence of sickness. One 
species of asylum in France, upon the 
compensation plan, deserves mention. 
By paying a small sum annually, persons 
in precarious professions may ensure, in 
case of need, apartments and all the 
comforts and gratifications of genteel 
life gratuitously. In the public Mai- 
sons de santé,—the Maison Royale for 
example, invalids with insufficient an- 
nuities, may have board, lodging, 
nurses, and medical attendance, with 
all the comfort of -private apartments, 
and the greater certainty of strict me- 
dical discipline, for 2/. 8s. per week, 
which is less than they would pay for 
board and lodging alone in Paris. A 
friend of mine told me a short time 
since, that he had endeavoured to find 
a place of refuge in some public insti- 
tution for a decayed artist of merit in 
this country, and found that impossi- 
ble in England, which he could have 
effected immediately in France. These 
comparisons, be it remembered, are 
made from personal observation. 

have made these statements 
chiefly for the consideration of those 
who embark the superfluous resources 
of charity in fanatical schemes, of 
which the whole are speculative, and 
one half chimerical. Two hundred 
thousand pounds are raised annually in 
England for these purposes, and spent, 
in great part, upon the vagabonds of 
the continent; and though I have 
attended Bible and Jew-converting so- 
cieties, ef omne hoc genus, I have yet 
to learn what we have to show in the 
shape of a solid and practical return for 
this immense drain of ready money 
into foreign countries. An orator at 
one of these societies lately stated that 
the people of Huntingdonshire sub- 
scribed in the proportion of one far- 
thing in the pound of the gross in- 
come of the county. A recent writer 
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calculates the entire income of Great 
Britain at four thousand millions per 
annum, out of which an annual sub- 
scription of one farthing in the pound 
would return 4,166,668/. 11s. 8d., a 
sum sufficient in a few years to furnish 
the United Kingdoms with the most 
noble institutions both for instruction 
and every philanthropic purpose, which 
would greatly diminish, if not supersede, 
the poor-rates. Even the 200,000/. per 
annum now levied, if applied to prac- 
tical purposes at home, would supply 
the thirty-six counties of England in 
thirty-six years with foundations which 
would amply alleviate the wretched- 
ness under which the country groans, 
and support them munificently after- 
wards. One good establishment for 
the relief of misery, effects more for 
Christianity than all the Bible and 
Jew-conversion societies will ever ac- 
complish, even to the end of the 
world. 

At a future period I shall probably 
revert to the subject of insanity, and 
the treatment of the insane; for, if 
fanaticism and want of common sense 
continue to gain ground, there will be 
abundant occasion to follow Swift’s 
advice, and 





¢¢ Build houses for fools or mad, 
And show no nation wanted them so bad.” 


Before closing these remarks, I beg 
to refer your readers to an able pamph- 
let on this important subject, written 
by Dr. E. P. Charlesworth, which 
also contains a plan of the rules and 
regulations of the Lincoln Lunatic 
Asylum. This excellent public esta- 
blishment, when finished, will admit 
seventy-eight patients, and cost about 
20,000. Mepicus. 


Mr. Ursan, Magilligan, Dec: 11. 
| & my communication to your Ma- 
gazine for December 1827, relative 
to the ancient and noble family of 
Macnaghten, the descendants of the 
gallant Scottish Baron, celebrated in 
Archdeacon Barber’s heroic poem on 
the Acts of King Robert Bruce, [ 
have, most unintentionally, inflicted a 
wrong upon the elder branch of that 
family, which I write this letter to re- 
pair, and to which I reasonably expect 
you will give the same publicity which 
you innocently did to my mistake. 
In my former letter I mentioned 
that John Macnaghten, of Benvarden, 
who had married Helen, daughter of 
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Francis Stafford, Esq. of Portglenone, 
in the county of Antrim, had but one 
son, namely, Edmund, of Beardaville, 
the father of Edmund Alexander, and 
of Sir Francis Macnaghten. This, Sir, 
was a mistake, for I have found, not 
only by the credible testimony of many 
gentlemen disinterested in the affair, 
but from an entry in the family Bible, 
a Latin one (now at Beardaville), and 
in writing, marking that of the seven- 
teenth century, that the above-men- 
tioned John and Helen Macnaghten 
had issue three sons, viz. Bartholomew, 
Edmund, and Alexander. Bartholo- 
mew, the eldest of these three sons, 
succeeded to the family estate, and 
married a daughter of Henry Macma- 
nus, Esq. of Londonderry, by whom 
he had issue two sons, viz. 1. John, 
who left no male issue; 2. Bartho- 
lomew ; besides two daughters, who 
married into the families of Leslie, in 
the county of Antrim, and of Work- 
man, in the county of Armagh. The 
above-mentioned Bartholomew, who 
carried on the line of the eldest branch 
of this family, married three times; 1. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Cary, Esq. 
of Greencastle, in the county of Do- 
negal, by whom he had no Issue; 2. 
a daughter of —— Johnson, Esq. iu 
the county of Down, by whom he had 
one son, Edmund, who died an infant; 
3. Charlotte, daughter of Robert Gi- 
veen, of Coleraine, Esq. by whom he 
had issue four sons and three daugh- 
ters, viz. 1. Edmund Bartholomew 
M‘Naghten, Esq. lately Captain in the 
Londonderry regiment of militia, and 
now resident near Clontarf, in the 
county of Dublin, who married Mary 
Anne, daughter of Hill Mills, of Ben- 
nev’s-bridge, in the county of Kildare, 
Esq. ; 2. Henry, who married Frances, 
daughter of Robert M‘Causland, Esq. 
of Coleraine, by whom he left issue 
one son, namely, Bartholomew Mac- 
naghten, of Rockspring, in the county 
of Wexford; 3. Robert Cary Hamil- 
ton Macnaghten, of Mountjoy-square, 
Esq. an eminent solicitor, who married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Orr, Esq. 
of Dublin, and has issue by her three 
sons and two daughters. 

As this notification is of great conse- 
quence to a very worthy family, your 
giving publicity to it will be an act of 
justice to them, and one which will 
confer an obligation on your old and 
faithful correspondent 

Joun GRAHAM. 
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Mr. Urzan, Dec. 10. 

ERMIT we to express my obliga- 

tion, as one of the Protestant 
public, for the valuable communica- 
tions of J. S. H. as to the actual site 
where the Gunpowder Plot was in- 
tended to explode (now, alas! no 
longer in existence, through the ill- 
directed demolitions of a modern Com- 
mittee of Taste), and also as to the 
supposed writer of the celebrated ano- 
nymous Letter to Lord Monteagle. If 
think I detect in J.S.H. the acute 
representative of a lover of antiquities, 
and an Historian of music, ‘ Filius 
dignus Progenitore diguo.”” Since the 
celebrated cellar, the evidentia rei, is 
thus put hors du combat, we might in 
the next age have been gravely assured 
by some of the Catesby school, that it 
never existed at all, if so honourable a 
correspondent had not told us he had 
been in it, and actually furnished us 
with its dimensions. 

With regard to the celebrated Let- 
ter, it had long been generally referred 
(before J. S. H.’s Letter) to Mrs. Ha- 
bington, the sister of Lord Montea- 
gle, and wife of one of the conspira- 
tors, who, aware of what was intend- 
ed, determined by this means, if pos- 
sible, to save her brother. Nash, in 
his History of Worcestershire (pub- 
lished about half a century since), ob- 
serves, ** Tradition says she was the 
person who wrote the letter to her 
brother, which discovered the gun- 
powder plot;” and he then notices 
the remarkable fact which must strike 
every one who ever saw the Letter, 
namely, that in the phrase ‘ the love I 
bear to you ;’ the word ‘ you’ has been 
evidently erased by the writer, and in- 
stead of it, is substituted the phrase, 
‘some of your friends ;’ leaving the ob- 
vious inference that the alteration was 
in consequence of an afterthought, un- 
der which it was feared that the word 
‘you’ might savour too strongly of af- 
fection, and perhaps lead ,to a disco- 
very. 

Now that the important Letter in 
question, to which (under the gra- 
cious providence of God) we owe the 
whole detection of this nefarious 
scheme of Popish villainy, originated 
with Mrs. Habington, I have no doubt 
whatever; but since, Ynrrough the fa- 
vour of the Secretary @& State, 1 have 
been permitted to exargine that Let- 
ter, and indeed all the ‘accompanying 
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documents now arranged by that most 
indefatigable antiquary and merito- 
rious officer Mr. Lemon,* I can have 
no doubt that, however Mrs. Habing- 
ton may have been the mind which 
dictated this Letter, it was actually 
written by the hand of her friend and 
confidante Mrs. Ann Vaux,t since f 
discovered a letter preserved among 
the correspondence, under the hand of 
the latter, dated 12th May, 1605, the 
hand-writing of which bears so exact a 
resemblance to the peculiar band-writ- 
ing of the anonymous letter, that it is 
impossible to compare them together, 
without observing their identity. This 
letter of Ann Vaux was among the 
papers used by Sir Edward Coke (then 
the Attorney-general) in conducting 
the prosecution of the traitors, and is 
indorsed by himself. 

The connexion that subsisted be- 
tween the Habington family and Ann 
Vaux was so well known, that she was 
at first committed to the Tower, as 
suspected of having been privy to the 
Plot; and her confession, when there, 
bears date the 11th March, 1605. 
This confession is also indorsed by 
Coke; and she admits in it, that after 
she had left White-Webbs (near En- 
field), where all the chief conspirators 
were known to have resorted, ‘ she 
came from Mrs. Habington’s house at 
Hinlip, where she had remained about 
a fortnight before her coming with her 
to London, and the first night she lay 
with Mrs. Habington at her lodging 
in Fetter-lane;’ after which follows 
much matter tending equally to con- 
nect her with Catesby, Winter, Tre- 
sham, and Garnet. 

It further appears, from an import- 
ant historical document, entitled ‘The 
Manner of the Discovery of the Popish 
Plot,’ published by Mr. Secretary Co- 
ventry, and noticed by Miss Aikin in 
her Memoirs of James I. that Chief 





¥ It should be added that the curiosity of 
the general readers may be nearly equally 
gratified by reference to a fac-simile eugra- 
ving of the letter, in the twelfth volume of 
Archeologia, p. 200.—Epirt. 

+ For the benefit of your Heraldic read- 
ers it may be noticed that she was the fourth 
child of the first wife of Wm. Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden, who was Elizabeth the daugh- 
ter of John Beaumont, Master of the Rolls. 
His second wife was Muriel, the daughter 
of John Tresham, and hence the connec- 
tion of the latter with the other conspira- 
tors. Lord Vaux died in 1595, and his will 
is dated 20th Aug. 35 Eliz, 1593, 
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Justice Popham observed on the trial, 
as to Ann Vaux, ‘ Catesby was never 
from you, as the gentlewoman that 
kept your house with you confessed ;’ 
and the Earl of Salisbury further says 
of Ann Vaux, when addressing him- 
self to Catesby, ‘This gentlewoman 
that seems to speak for you in her con- 
fessions, I think would sacrifice her- 
‘self for you to do you good, and you 
likewise for her.’ 

It is further remarkable, as appears 
from the same document, that at the 
execution of Garnet, which took place 
on 3d May, 1606, he felt it necessary, 
in his dying moments, to contradict 
the public rumour which, from the 
known intimacy subsisting between 
himself and Ann Vaux, had not been 
very scrupulous in its whispers, al- 
though perhaps without the slightest 
foundation in truth. The passage is 
as follows: ‘Then turning himself 
from the people to them about him, he 
made an apology for Mrs. Ann Vaux, 
saying there is an honourable gentle- 
woman who hath been much wrong- 
ed in report, for it is suspected and said 
that 1 am married to her, or worse, 
but I protest the contrary; she is a vir- 
tuous gentlewoman, and for mea pure 
virgin.’ 

Now, laying these things together, 
enough appears from the most incon- 
testable documents of the period, to 
show that Ann Vaux, the bosom 
friend of Mrs. Habington, after having 
been long domiciled with the traitors 
at White-Webbs, was by her own 
confession a whole fortnight at Hin- 
lip, the house of Mr. and Mrs. Habing- 
ton, and ‘the country seat of the con- 
spiracy, from whence she admits that 
he proceeded with her friend Mrs. 
Habington to the lodgings of the lat- 
ter in London; and that, from her pe- 
culiar intimacy with her priest Cates- 
by, of which there is abundant evi- 
dence in the State papers, in addition 
to her close intimacy with the Habing- 
tons, she possessed the means of being 
privy to the intended Plot and its de- 
tails. 

Under these circumstances, on whose 
fidelity could any one desirous of ad- 
monishing a brother of his peril, be 
more likely to rely, than would Mrs. 
Habington on her intimate associate at 
bed and board, Mrs. Ann Vaux; and 
whose hand, if it were (as it must have 
been) an object to conceal her own, 
would she have been more likely to 
employ, than that of the same indivi- 
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dual? When we then come to find 
the characters of a whole letter under 
the hand of that female precisely iden- 
tical with those of the anonymous let- 
ter itself, we seem to come as near as 
historical and documentary evidence 
will carry us, to the conclusion which 
I have ventured to adopt, viz. that, if 
Mrs. Habington dictated the letter in 
question, her friend and associate Mrs. 
Vaux supplied her with the means of 
executing her purpose. 

May I not here venture to remark, 
as a Protestant Christian, that whether 
Mrs. Habington or her friend, or both, 
were the instruments, under God, of 
unintentionally exposing so foul a con- 
spiracy, we have only another exam- 
ple (among an infinite number of 
others), that ‘God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which 
are mighty,’—a remark equally appli- 
cable to the wonderful discovery of 
such a _ nefarious treason,—let who 
will have been the writer of this re- 
markable Letter; since nothing can be 
clearer than that its author never in- 
tended to save more than the party ac- 
tually addressed, and it is most remote 
from his intentions that the whole Plot 
should have been detected through such 
a kindness to an individual. 

I must be further permitted to ex- 
press my astonishment and regret, that 
with such full and conclusive evidence 
of the first commencement, entire pro- 
gress, and final defeat, of this foul con- 
spiracy, as is now collected at the State 
Paper Office, in a variety of original 
documents of the first value and im- 
portance, the British public shoul 
not be put in possession of printed 
transcripts of such invaluable papers. 
If this were done, we should no longer 
find the champion of the Romish 
Church have the hardihood to write 
of these very docuinents,—‘ the result 
of my-researches has been favourable 
to the Catholic cause ;’ or, should he 
still continue to hold such language, 
the damning proofs to the contrary 
which would then be in every one’s 
hands, would render iis opinion per- 
fectly innocuous. 

CHRISTIANUS PROTESTANS. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 4. 
. of your readers who inte- 
rested themselves in my inquiries 
and remarks respecting the collar of 
5S, in your vols, Uxxxiit. and LXXxv. 
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may with me be gratified by a paper 
printed in the last number of the Re- 
trospective Review, entitled, «* Notices 
relating to the Ancient Collars of the 
King’s Livery, and in particular those 
which are still denominated Collars of 
SS, by George Frederick Beltz, Esq. 
Lancaster Herald.”” The writer has 
had the advantage of access to the best 
authorities, and after a diligent investi- 
gation has given the result of his re- 
searches in a clear and satisfactory 
manner, from which may be deduced, 

1. That this ornament was first used 
in this country by Henry 1V. (even 
before he came to the throne); and 
that it was considered as the sign and 
livery of the House of Lancaster. 

2. That originally it was not exclu- 
sively a badge of Knighthood ; for proof 
is adduced of Henry the Fourth, when 
Earl of Derby, having presented this 
Collar to Gower the poet; who in the 
warrant now existing in the oilice of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and dated 17th 
of Rich. II. is styled ‘ Un Esquier ;’ 
but that subsequently by a statute of 
the 24th Henry VIII. the wearing of 
a collar of gold, ‘ named a coler of §S,’ 
Was restricted to the degree of a Knight. 

3. That the Collar was adopted by 
the two Lord Chief Justices, and the 
Chief Baron, in the reign of Henry 
VII. ; by the Lord Mayor of London 
in the next reign, by whom and the 
Heralds at Arms, it continues to be 
worn exclusively, at the present time. 

4. That the meaning of the letter S 
is an allusion to the motto ‘* Souvenez 
vous de mvi,” used by Henry the 
Fourth; for the Collar is thus described 
in another warrant in the office above- 
mentioned, viz. ** Pro pondere unius 
Colerii facti cum Esses de Floribus de 
soveigne vous de moy pend,” &c. 

Mr. Beltz here offers a conjecture 
that the motto (*now I believe ille- 
gitle) upon the canopy of that mo- 
narch’s tomb at Canterbury, which 
was according to the print in Rapin’s 
History ‘‘ Soverayne,” may or ought 
to have been ‘* Soveigne,” but inaccu- 
rately delineated by the original artist, 
if not by the copyist. 

Thus the hypotheses of Wicelius re- 
lative to Sainé Simplicius, and of Me- 
nestrier in regard to the Countess of 
Salisbury, which have been quoted by 
Dugdale and others, deserve no longer 
attention. ‘The origin, invention, and 








* See Blore’s fine print of Henry 1V.’s 
tomb, in his ** Monumental Remains.” 
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use of this elegant ornament belong to 
our Own country. 5. B. 


Mr. Urzan, Thetford, Nov. 13. 

| BEAR a willing testimony to the 

impartiality and the ability with 
which the notice of my book, entitled 
«©The Claims of Sir Philip Francis, 
K.B. to the Authorship of Junius’s 
Letters disproved,” is written in p. 331. 
But I am desirous of making a few 
remarks, which I will express as briefly 
as possible. 

1. In p. 331, the Critic writes: 
** Another gentleman is mentioned, 
who may be able to solve the riddle as 
to Lloyd; but we do not further notice 
the passage, because we are shocked at 
the unfeeling indelicacy with which 
his name has been given at length.” 
] have followed the * Bibliotheca Par- 
riana’’ (see my book, p. 285), where 
the name of the person alluded to is 
given at length, in reference to Charles 
Lloyd the reputed father, more than 
once; and if Dr. Parr, who was the 
preceptor and the friend of that person, 
felt no indelicacy in adverting to his 
parentage (the mere blameless accident 
of birth), I as an entire stranger to 
that person, could not be expected to 
entertain any scruples about naming 
him, more particularly as the fact was 
known to so many individuals, and 
had often been the subject of conversa- 
tion, when the claims of Charles Lloyd 
were mentioned. I had a reason for 
introducing the name, viz. that it 
might lead aye fe, interested in 
the question of Junius’s Letters, and 
acquainted with the family of Charles 
Lloyd, to fill up the chasms in his bio- 
graphy, when they perceived no neces- 
sity for further delicacy. 

2. The Critic does not always dis- 
tinguish between matter written by 
myself, and matter communicated by 
my correspondents. P. 332. “ Parr 
was positive, and stated more than 
once, upon the authority (as Mr. Barker 
thinks) of a Member of Parliament.” 
This information is given by me from 
a correspondent; but I have reason to 
believe tbat the correspondent was 
mistaken, and that Dr. Parr spoke, 
not of *€a Member of Parliament,” 
but of Dr. Nath. Forster of Colchester, 
who was employed to make an Index 
to the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons. 

3. P. 332. The Critic observes: ‘* It 
is Mr. Barker’s professed object to 
maintain the claim of Lloyd ;” p. 334. 
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** He has made out a better case for 
Mr. Lioyd than has been done for any 
other.” The following quotation from 
my book, p. 293, will shew that the 
Critic is under a mistake: ‘* On the 
whole, I think that the reader may be 
disposed to agree with me, that there 
is in the known compositions of Charles 
Lloyd, abundant and satisfactory evi- 
dence to prove that he was not the 
author of Janius’s Letters, but that 
we may, with the greatest probability, 
believe from the united testimony of 
four witnesses of the very highest 
order in respect to probity, diligence, 
accuracy, research, and intellect, 1. 
Dr. Farmer, 2. Dr. Nath. Forster, 3. 
Dr. Parr, 4. Peter Walsh, esq. of Bel- 
line (who, each pursuing a different 
course, had arrived at the same point, 
iz. that Charles Lloyd was the writer), 
we may, I say, reasonably conclude 
that Charles Lloyd was concerned in 
the authorship of the Letters either as 
the amanuensis, or as a collector of in- 
telligence, or as ‘ the conveyancer’ of 
ihe Letters themselves.” 

4. P.334. The Critic writes: ‘The 
parentage of Charles Lloyd is un- 
known, but he is presumed to have 
been son of Dr. Pierson Lloyd, second 
Master of Westminster-school, who 
died in 1781.” But one of my corre- 
spondents, quoted in p. 291, expresses 
great doubt whether Charles Lloyd was 
the son of Dr. Pierson Lloyd; and a 
connection of the family of Charles 
Lloyd has recently informed me that 
this was not the fact. 

5. As the Critic has laid before your 
readers the substance of the informa- 
tion which I had gleaned from various 
quarters respecting Charles Lloyd, the 
following additional particulars, ex- 
tracted from an Irish paper (which is 
very unlikely to pass under their eyes), 
from an article signed Senea, will be, 
I hope, not unacceptable to them. 
The writer begins with introducing a 
letter, which seems to have been pub- 
lished in some Morning paper imme- 
diately on the appearance of Wood- 
fall’s celebrated edition of Junius’s 
Letters; and then he makes his com- 
ments on the Letter: 


“¢To the Editor of a Morning- paper : 

‘©The publication of a new edition of 
Junius, by Mr. Woodfall, has naturally re- 
vived the question, who the celebrated 
author was? but does not seem to throw 
any new lisht upon the subject. In an edi- 
tion of this writer, that lately came into 
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my hands, I observe the following memos 
randum, written cn the blank leaf before 
the title-page: 

‘“* A confidential friend of Lord North's 
(Mr. James Wright), who was sent to en- 
quire the particulars of the printer, and 
inspect the MS. of these Letters, informed 
me that the MS. was written in such large 
characters, that no similitude of hand could 
be traced in it.” 

*¢ Hints as to Mr. Lloyd :— 

*¢ Lord North, after every inquiry and 
investigation, was of opinion that the writer 
was Mr. Charles Lloyd, a Deputy-Teller of 
the Exchequer. His reasons for it were, 
that he was private Secretary to Mr. George 
Grenville, when he was at the head of the 
Treasury, and was afterwards in the same 
capacity under Lord North; that Chemistry 
was his peculiar amusement, and that many 
of his allusions are borrowed from that 
science ; that, while there was a cessation 
of these Letters in the public prints, Mr. 
Lloyd was at Aix-la-Chapelle, aud that they 
totally ceased at the time of his death. To 
those among your Correspondents who 
knew Mr. Lloyd, his taleats and pursuits, 
when he was at Aix-la-Chapelle, and when 
he died, 1 submit the consideration of this 
matter, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Horatio.” 

*¢ The cessation spoken of was from the 
10th of May, 1772, during which time, till 
his death, the writer might have been at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for anything that appears 
to the contrary. Finding himself very fre- 
queritly called upon by Woodfall, he writes 
a short letter, dated Jan. 19, 1773, and 
this is not acknowledged by Woodfall in the 
paper, till March 18, 1773. The reason 
must be, that it only about that time came 
to hand; he even inserts the remote date 
in the acknowledgment. Now Lloyd died 
Jan. 22, 1773; it might even have been 
forwarded after his death, if he himself did 
not despatch it. At all events, it was the 
last known communication. ‘The printer 
wrote to him March 7, 1773, and, as that 
is printed, and Woodfall preserved two 
copies of his other letters to oo I should 
strongly infer that this came back, his great 
friend never received it, he was dead. It 
should be remembered, in support of Lloyd’s 
pretensions, that he had long been a cele- 
brated political writer, and a decided admirer 
of Mr. Geo. Grenville. When, some years 
before his death, I asked Mr. Horne what 
was the impression upon his mind on the 
subject, he replied—‘I used to think 
Charles Lloyd was the man; had J anything 
beyond conjecture, 1 would give it to you.’ 
Dr. Parr, I see, entertained the same opinion, 
and very strongly too.”’—The Statesman, 
Dutlin, Nov. 3, 1828. 


Yours, &e. kK. H. BarKeEr. 
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The Last Days. A Discourse on the Evil 
Character of these our Times, proving them 
to le the ** Perilous Times”’ of the ** Last 
Days.” By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
Regent Square. 8vo. 


WE are glad to have an opportunity 
of noticing works of this “ Garrick of 
the pulpit;” for, though our own object 
in going to a place of worship, is to 
think more of God than the preacher, 
yet in an establishment like that of 
Scotland, which has no liturgy, dra- 
matic exhibition may (as we believe it 
is in other countries) be considered a 
legitimate accompaniment of devotion. 
Be this as it may, we know that the 
flights of Mr. Irving are the soarings 
of an eagle; that genius, though ec- 
centric as a meteor, accompanies his 
progress with a blaze of light; that 
Massillon and Saurin, whom in our 
opinion he much resembles in manner, 
are not superior in brilliancy, and that 
there are passages of which Demo- 
sthenes himself might be proud. 

To us, the ‘* Last Days” appear to 
be a most valuable political work, in- 
asmuch as its object is to expose the 
latent radicalism which has made the 
country a powder-mill, and society a 
heap of the combustible materials of 
which every man may be considered 
as a particle, ready to ignite with his 
fellow-particles, and utterly indifferent 
as to the results of explosion. 

During the French revolution an 
Alien Bill was passed against foreign 
Liberalism ; but now it is naturalized 
as a true-born British subject, and of 
honest birth—though notcriously only 
a bastard son of Toleration, and the 
mother Folly. 

It is evident from history that Reli- 
gion has ever been a successful mask 
of Treason, and that whenever Keligion 
takes a violent form, its termination 
can only be Intolerance, supported by 
military despotism. For wherever there 
is property and science, such must be 
the final consequence, because people 
who have either, will not have their 
houses burnt over their heads to gra- 
tify incendiaries stark mad about tran- 
substantiation and fanaticism. But 
Mr. Irving can best explain what is 


unfortunately too true; and society, 
because a strong influence is attached 
to his name, is under great obligations 
to him for the following seasonable 
ex posure. 


** I cannot say, with the Dissenters and 
Liberals, the State ought to know no differ- 
rence of faith, because I believe the King 
may not rule, but under the authority and 
for the religion of Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of all. To say so, so far as respecteth the 
State, would be to say, ‘* Cease to expect the 
blessing of Divine Providence, cease to be- 
lieve in a Providence at all :’ a Mahomme- 
dan kingdom is as good before the Lord as 
a Papist kingdom, and a Papist kingdom as 
good as a Protestant, and an Infidel king- 
dom as good as any, if not the best of all. 
And as it respects the Church, such speeches 
do say that the Church hath no relation of 
subordination to the magistrate; which I 
hold to be flat Popery. But the truth of 
the matter is, that this speech is flat Popery 
only in the mouths of some of our high- 
church scholars ; amongst the great body of 
the unlearned dissenters it is flat Plebeianism ; 
for while they would separate the royal and 
aristucratical parts of the State from the 
obligations of the Church, it is only to hand 
the honour and the trust over to the people, 
in whom they place the right of establishing 
what doctrine, what discipline, and appoint- 
ing what government pleaseth them best. 
And then, by establishing large affiliated as- 
suciations of various sorts, it cometh to pass 
that the people are organized into a most 
efficient controling power over the Church, 
and over the ministry of the Church; and 
versatile, volatile public opinion, instead of 
being the servant of Christ, her head; and 
the kings and estates are left at ease from 
any charge of the Church, like an Eastern 
monarch in the heart of his palace, until 
public opinion gathers such a strength that 
he and all his Court must yield to it likewise. 
And what have we then but public opinion 
become king and priest: the mob become 
Melchizedek ; liberality, that is, dissolute- 
ness, with dissolution of every ancient bal- 
wark of the Church and of the Kingdom ? 
It is from the ignorance of all principles with 
respect to the union of Church and State ; 
to the sileuce of all preachers upon these 
most needful topics; to the unwearied dif- 
fusion in every way—from the pulpit, from 
the periodical press, from the platform, of 
the contrary doctrines, under the affectation 
of liberality and the guise of charity, upon the 
other hand :—to these two causes, I say, it 
is owing in a main degree, that the dissolu- 
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tion of the bonds of political society hasten 
at such a pace. This is indeed a main cause 
of that breaking-up of human society,—or, 
I should rather say, of Christian community, 
—which hath been exposed in the foregoing 
discourses.” —pp. 559, 560. 


There is a sensitive abhorrence of 
imprudence in the Scotch, and through 
this national characteristic they are 
good counsellors in regard to us Eng- 
lish, who are headstrong youths, grown 
up from spoiled children. We are 
obliged to them for their warnings, and 
we shall state some applicable to the 
present times. 

As to the ** march of intellect,”” Mr. 
Irving says, 

** ] warn you above all, against boasting 
of the enlightened age, which is nothing 
short of advancing Satan’s glory, as the 
bright archangel of liberality, above Christ, 
the bright and the morning star. For any 
one to say that we are more enlightened 
than our fathers in divine, moral, and poli- 
tical truth, is to say that the age of infi- 
delity is more bright and glorious than the 
age of religion.” —p. 57. 

Concerning evangelical religion, and 
its tendency to produce Solifidians and 
Antinomians, Mr. Irving says, 


¢¢When I shall hear the doctrine of Atone- 
ment turned to continual use, instead of 
being presented as a continual lullaby to 
conscience, and indulgence to infirmity— 
when I shall hear the Sermon carry with it 
somewhat of the full information of right 
principle and duty which our fathers ex- 
pected in it ; instead of being a mere excite- 
ment to the nerves, or entertainment to the 
taste, or indulgence to the lethargy of well- 
disposed and well-meaning people—then I 
shall look for a revival of the feelings of 
obligation, and a strengtheniug of the bonds 
of social life.”’—p. 97. 


Of Tea-and-Bible parties, and lay- 
men and ladies turning amateur theo- 
logians, Mr. Irving says, 

“¢ fT observe how little the practice of cle- 
rical visitation formeth a part of the Evan- 
gelical or Methodist discipline ;* and how 
much meetings for conversation, and how 
evening parties of different kinds have sup- 
planted them, Theirs is not the religion of 
families, but the religion of coteries or 
parties.”’—p. 89. 

Mr. Irving alludes to the division 
of religious parties in the following 
words— 





* Of this we shall give copious extracts 
from Mr. Irving’s work in our review of 
*¢ Village Plans,” p. G08, 
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¢ If I look into either division of Christ’s 
body, where there should be no division— 
where shall we find meekness, where shall 
we find gentleness—if you look for any libe- 
rality of thinking, or expounding your 
thoughts, which belongeth to the confi- 
dence of peace, every man from whom you 
differ in your manner or in your mat- 
ter, considers himself personally offended, 
and you are straightway assailed anony- 
mously in all their organs of opinion, as if 
you were a perverter of the truth, and 
an enemy of all souls. To allege that there 
is any other way of handling the truth, than 
that which each party patronizeth, is consi- 
dered as a direct insult. There is no point 
of heterodoxy, no degree of blasphemy, no 
wanton cruelty of malignity, which they will 
not lay to your charge, according to the 
rules and ordinances of the Church, with 
the liberty and latitude of a man whom the 
Spirit hath made free, and will not conform 
to the custom of the place and time. All 
these are the fruits of unmeckness, they 
come of fierceness, they belong to the Pha- 
risee and not to the Christian.””"—p. 265. 


There was a time’ when it was 
thought fitting that sound piety and 
strict morals should be as much a 
family business as saving money; and 
what is now nobody’s business was 
then every man’s business. Children 
were disciplined against vice, and the 
Church Catechism was carefully taught. 
Now religion is either inculcated in 
cant, or utterly neglected, and reason, 
prudence, and principle, are soon for- 
gotten, to make way for selfish jargon 
or indifference. The present race are 
tutored only to become violent party 
men in religion and politics, or to be 
infidels. Abstract rectitude, as the 
corner-stone of principle, is discarded : 
conscience and integrity are mere 
words. To such an execrable state of 
heart and mind Mr. Irving thus al- 
ludes, and in this allusion shows us 
that the religious public (as is the term) 
are, with all their pretences and out- 
side show, the patrons of infidelity, 
and (in Johnson’s words) of the sacri- 
fice of principles to convenience ! 

“¢ There is a hard scepticism, which hath 
indurated men’s hearts, so as they will not 
feel the impression of a truly spiritual consi- 
deration. They either will not, or they can- 
not, believe a thing, unless common opinion 
sanction it, or immediate advantage attend 
upon it. You may try your utmost—at 
least, I know I have done it oft—with reli- 
gious people, but it was in vain: no truth, 
for its own sake, could I get them to be- 
lieve. Ihave made the same experiment 
upon publieans and sinners—to felons—and 
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they have wept under the power of it. But 
no; religious people are not that way to be 
impressed: they suspect you for a wolf, if 
you will not enter the sheepfold by the door 
of some notable favourite ; or rather,—see- 
ing it hath but one door, which is Christ— 
if you do not climb its walls upon the shoul- 
ders of some one, whose voice they love 
with that love they should love the good 
Shepherd only.—I believe that the spirit of 
infidelity—or, as it is called, expediency— 
hath destroyed the very capacity of be- 
lieving ; and that the end of it will be a 
pharisaical order in the Protestant Chureh, 
which will be found the most obstinately set 
against the simplicity of the truth, as it is 
in Jesus. It is time the Church of Christ 
should know the hardness of the heart of 
those who consider themselves the up- 
holders of the faith, and look down with 
supercilious pity upon all besides them- 
selves. Those who speak about their pure 
communion, and brand us of the Established 
Churches as if we were synagogues of Satan, 
I have found to be in my arms like the blast 
of the bitter North, which freezes the life 
of the traveller. If it be purity, it is the 
purity of the mountain snow, which never 
yields to the influence of the sun. Ques- 
tions of money, questions of sect and party, 
questions of private jealousy and slander, 
questions of worldly interest and dignity in 
the state, will set them all on fire: but 
questions concerning the eternal principles 
of faith and morals, concerning the absolute 
laws of the redeemed will, and the necessary 
bonds and obligations of charity in the 
Church, fail to move one throb or pulse in 
the heart.” —p. 322. 

Thus it appears that we are warmly 
supported by Mr. Irving in regard to 
the exposures which we have repeat- 
edly made of the plebeianism and 
pseudo-religion now so much in vogue. 

A tevelling principle—a destruction of 
allsubordination,a permanentestablish- 
ment of the licentiousness of the Saturn- 
alia, an equality in masters and servants, 
of property and poverty, knowledge and 
ignorance—a republicanization of every 
thing, without regard to order, custom, 
or security, is the object sought; and 
treason is to be driven out of society to 
make way for clamour, and men are 
not to be deliberating but mobbing 
beings. In what manner such dis- 
order tends to destroy the blessings of 
civilization, Mr. Irving shows in the 
following passage. 

*¢ Let our levellers and liberals say what 
they please—for wisdom was neither born 
with them, nor with them will it die—there 
is no such blessing of Divine Providence as 
regular government, though it be ever so 
absolute. Take any firmly established go- 
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vernment whatever upon the face of the 
earth, and compare it with the condition of 
a savage people. In the one the ideas of 
men have a form and representation; in the 
other they have none. In the one you have 
power and dignity, and elegance and learning, 
and justice and art of every kind, represented 
by their proper objects, of all which, in the 
other case, you have none ; but wild wilful- 
ness, savage brutality, nakedness and desola- 
tion. Take upon the one hand, the noblest 
race of savages upon the face of the earth, 
the tribes of North America ; and upon the 
other, the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar in 
all its golden state and tyrannical power :-— 
bring these into comparison with one ano- 
ther, ard say which is the nobler and better 
condition of mankind; and which is the 
state of human existence best adapted for re- 
ceiving and entertaining the ideas of God, 
of religion, and of immortality. In the one, 
the mind is a waste entirely, or conversant 
only with a few extremities of suffering and 
joy: in the other, all the resources of na- 
ture are exhausted, all the faculties of the 
mind of man displayed, all varieties of good 
and evil pursued and avoided,—in one word, 
man is educated, the alphabet of existence 
is taught him, and he is familiar with duties 
and with responsibilities; lifted up above im- 
mediate wants ; the subject of laws, the ob- 
ject of rule aud government; his passions 
let and hindered; his interests prevented 
from injuring another’s; and in one word, 
his distinctions from and exaltation above 
the passions and senses which we have in 
common with brutes, is brought out and 
established.” —p. 538. 


We would as soon see a lottery made 
of the seasons as of civilized society ; 
because we are sure that in the former 
case we might have frost and suow in 
corn-harvest, and in the latter ruin 
when we wanted success. 

The beauty of the oratorical figure 
induces us to give another extract, con- 
cerning modern artificial modes of 
living. 

*¢ I consider home to be to man’s natural 
affections, what the nest of its young is to 
the affections of the fowls of heaven ; but if 
we should see the birds of heaven forsaking 
their young and callow brood, in order to 
contend in song, in beauty of plumage, or iu 
rapidity of flight, to enjoy themselves in 
flocks when they onght to be providing for 
their young, and teaching their young how 
to provide for themselves, what would we 
say but that natural affection had intermitted 
its course, and a wonderful thing had come 
to pass in the animal creation. But, ah! 
how truly doth it so fare with families in 
these our times, when all the day is spent 
in vanity, and all the nights in feasting, or 
in greater vanity. Between the oppressiow 
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of business and the oppression of fashion, 
the tender and delicate and blessed abode of 
our natural affections, which our fathers 
called home, hath been almost crushed to 
pieces, and the very word hath changed its 
meaning :—so that at home now signifies 
being surrounded with a multitude, and not 
at home almost signifies being alone with 
your children,’’—p. 157. 


——&>-— 
Village Plans and Domestic Sketches, or a 

Visit to the Rectory of Millourne Dale. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

THIS work is written to recom- 
mend the adoption of what is called 
Saintship in private families, and the 
extirpation of all profane, innocent 
pleasures, and accomplishments, as to 
liberal education, music, dancing, 
poetry, &c. &ec. In short, the system 
proposed is a commixture of puritanism 
and mysticism. If our readers will 
refer to our extract from Mr. Pusey’s 
Theology of Germany, p. 246, they 
will there see demonstrated the mis- 
chievous effects of ‘ substituting a 
legal yoke for Christian freedom.” 
Bat as we have repeatedly given our 
own opinions, we shall only add here 
those of a celebrated man, who is a 
known strenuous advocate for piety, 
viz. Mr. Irving, and who agrees with 
Mr. Pusey. Our extracts will be co- 
pious, because they will completely 
vindicate the part which we have taken 
in regard to the evangelical excrescence 
which, like a wen, disfigures our Na- 
tional Church. 

** T am quite willing to go the round of 
every other evangelical spiritual work which 
hath given so much celebrity to these latter 
days; and to shew that they are legal, 
worldly, yea, and often hardhearted in their 
administrations ; insomuch, that after much 
experience, I do uniformly dissuade, when 
asked advice upon the subject, from enter- 
ing into the Bible and Missionary Societies ; 
—for so exceedingly overwhelming in its 
influence is this evangelical and legal spirit 
become, that it seems to change the very 
aspect of womanhood itself, yea, even of 
tender-hearted mothers; who, when clubbed 
into a committee, I have known guilty of 
the cruellest things towards even the most 
deserving of their own sex. Of all this 
legality and pharisaism, the cause is both 
the superabundance of pretension, and the 
violation of the ordinances of God; which 
I have examined in vain, to find one for 
permitting those who are not deacons to in- 
tromit with the monies of the Church ; or 
another, permitting men that are not elders 
or deacons or bishops, to give orders to the 
holy ministers of the Church, or women to 
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take upon them the like functions; or in 
short, any ordinance for any one thing they 
do in their collective capacity. Now it doth 
ever happen in the righteous retribution of 
God, that when his ordinances of the sanc- 
tuary are violated, they draw with them the 
subversion of the ordinances of natural life; 
truth and falsehood became conformed ; the 
laity and clergy become blended—or rather, 
the laity rule it over the clergy even in spi- 
ritual functions ; woman usurps it upon man, 
and man forgets his office of guiding, che- 
rishing, and loving woman; and in one 
word, there cometh into being a form of 
godliness, without its power; spiritual names 
to the uttermost, with legal realities to the 
uttermost, evangelical pretensions to the ut- 
termost, with worldly actions to the utter- 
most ! 

‘¢ But this evil of the evangelical formality 
hath extended itself far and wide throughout 
the spirit of Christian society, which hath 
in a great measure lost its ancient largeness 
and completeness, and been moulded into a 
particular form, like fashionable society, or 
literary society, or any other session of men. 
To understand distinctly what I mean, you 
must reflect a little upon the way in which 
the Holy Spirit works the victory over the 
world; not by going out of the world, as the 
monks teach and practise ; nor by separating 
into little communities, and forming a so- 
ciety within ourselves—not by changing our 
callings from one profession to another, 
against which the apostle distinctly lifts his 
voice; but by recognising the world as a 
great work of God’s predestination and pro- 
vidence, ordained by him as a thiug most 
necessary for the discipline of his saints, and 
therefore not by any means to be shunned of 
them.”’*—Last Days, pp. 416—418. 

Again— 

*¢ A catholic spirit will preserve from all 
modes and fashions, from all local and tem- 
poral influences, and will make it more diffi- 
cult to deceive ourselves with a form, or to 
deceive others with a counterfeit of Christian 
character. But when it unhappily comes to 
pass that religion becometh merely one sub- 
ject of discourse amongst many which may 
be introduced, as politics, or science, or li- 
terature, or arts—instead of being the true 
and right discourse of every subject ;—when 
religion associates itself with particular so- 
cieties of men, to the exclusion of others— 
as Bible, or Missionary, or School societies ; 
when religion associates itself with particu- 
lar works—such as subscribing to those so- 
cieties, attending their meetings, and such 
like ;—then it taketh upon itself a con- 
tracted and narrow form, becomes one sepa- 








* We wonder how any man can reprobate 
general intercourse with society, as the work 
before us does, who has read 1 Cor. chap. x- 
ver. 27, &c. &e— Rev. 
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rate interest in the community, amongst 
many others, and eminently tendeth to en- 
gender a sectarian instead of a catholic spi- 
rit, to encourage hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion in those who for any sake would attain 
the same peculiarities and distinctions ; it 
becomes a character and not a life; a mode 
of being and not being in the largest sense. ’ 
—Id. pp. 419, 420. 

Lastly— 

‘¢ There is a narrowness in the informa- 
tion and discourse of religious people, con- 
fining it to particular topics and set phrases ; 
there is a feeling that all thought and all 
discourse which beareth not upon these 
alone, is not unto God’s glory, and ought 
not to he entertained. There is in like man- 
ner a licensing of books which treat of reli- 
gion, in this same exclusive style; and a 
gainsaying of men who will not so contract 
their views of godliness ; and a devotedness 
to the exclusive object of religious associa- 
tions, to the forgetting and neglecting of 
the great catholic offices of human life. And 
withal, in these things there is a conscious 
pride and security, as if they were the all in 
all and only thing needful: that truly I may 
say, compared with the Church in former 
times, this our condition hath its parallel 
only in the particular and exclusive zeal of 
the Crusaders, or in the particular and ex- 
clusive zeal of the Monastic Orders. For be 
it diligently observed, that at the Reforma- 
tion there was nothing of this sort mani- 
fested ; though in single years more refor- 
mation proceeded then than now in many— 
if reformation this evangelical style of it can 
be called. Then men were taught to stand 
to their posts, and make good their posi- 
tions for God......What issued? There is- 
sued a Church and a Commonwealth, or- 
dered in all things according to the mind of 
God; whose noble institutions did as it were 
start up, and form themselves at the voice of 
the Spirit, into battle-order against the 
apostate nations of the world...[But] we 
are like Jerusalem, with her various fiery, 
furious partizans, who were set in mad array 
agaiust each other, what time the Romans 
had cast a trench around her, and were 
forming a mound against her.” —pp,421—2. 


We are sorry to speak thus harshly, 
but we will not, and ought not, to com- 
promise principles upon politics or re- 
ligion. We cannot see why persons 
who wish to excel, cannot content 
themselves with sound doctrine, Chris- 
tian ethics, and divine philanthropy, 
without making the latter a decoy-duck 
for fanaticism. Sorry are we to say 
that too many religious: books are mere 
man-traps,set without warning-boards. 
These desiderata, therefore, we are 
forced to supply. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVIT. Part I, 
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The Teaching of Jesus Christ the Model of 
Pulpit Instruction, a Sermon. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, F.A.S. &c. Rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts, 8vo. pp. 32. 


IT is expressly stated in the Charges 
of the Bishops of Salisbury and Bath 
and Wells, that evangelical preaching 
has the tendency of producing An/i- 
nomianism, [i. e. demoralization of the 
people] and Infidelity. Mr. Warner 
here aflirms— 

«* That the Clergy alluded to depart 
immeasurably from the example of Jesus 
Christ, by the omission of practical infe- 
rences from doctrinal annunciations.” 

He shows whence this error proceeds 
in the following paragraph : 

‘¢ Tt has been well remarked by the learn- 
ed and excellent Mr. Pyle, that ‘the sum and 
substance of the Christian religion is con- 
tained in the history of the life and death, 
the doctrines and discourses, of our Blessed 
Saviour in the Four Gosrets. The epis- 
tolary writings of the Apostles (he truly 
adds) were occasional ; and intended only to 
confirm the churches, to whom they were 
written, in the same rules of Gospel faith and 
practice which they had before been in- 
structed in. They are accommodated to the 
particular disputes and controversies, errors 
or false notions, that were then set on foot 
among Christian people.’ These observa~ 
tious are worthy of particular attention, 
since they account, in a great measure, for 
that erroneous spiritual instruction,which has 
been poured out from the pulpit in all ages 
of the Christian Church, and which flows 
from it at the present day in a more than 
usual copious stream. Unlike the immediate 
inspired followers of Jesus Christ, too many 
modern preachers of the Word, instead of 
deriving their doctrines from the ‘sayings’ 
of those unerring lips, which ‘ spake as ne- 
ver man spake ;’ ‘sayings’ which, clothed in 
the language of divine simplicity, surrounded 
by the bright halo of eternal truth, and 
breathing nought but mercy, love, and ho- 
liness, address themselves alike to the un- 
derstanding and the heart; pour wisdom 
into the mind, and drop peace upon the 
spirit—‘ sayings,’ which, if received with do- 
cility and humbleness, must both enlighten 
and improve; convince and regenerate ; 
which leave nothing for scepticism to doubt, 
cunning to evade, or profligacy to escape ; 
which neither shroud the path of salvation 
with mysteries, nor surround it with terrors, 
nor encumber it with insuperable difficulties 
— instead, | repeat, of drawing their religious 
views, like Paul and Peter, and James and 
John, from this celestial fountajn of light ; 
and humbly essaying to imitate the teaching 
of Him who is ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life,’ in plaiuness of speech ; simplicity of 
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doctrine and moral inculcation; the preachers 
in question either fabricate their schemes of 
salvation in the laboratories of their. own 
fancies,* or diving into the difficulties of the 
¢ epistles,’ extract from thence some ‘ curious 
question’ or ‘obscure passage,’ intended for 
temporary and not general application ; suf- 
ficiently plastic, indeed, when dislocated from 
the context, to be moulded into any form, or 
converted to any purpose ; but perfectly in- 
telligible, appropriate, and edifying, if com- 
pared with other passages, and referred to 
the time, occasion, and object, on and 
for which it was exclusively employed.”— 
pp. v-—ix. 
All this in a great part happens 
through talking about a thing without 
reviously understanding it; through 
ee religionists without first being 
theologians ; through becoming teach- 
ers of a science without learning it. 
But what remedy is there? Recently 
at a public meeting, when our Maga- 
zine was quoted, an opponent met him 
with the woman’s answer—‘ All that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine says is 2ma- 
gination:’” though we quoted two emi- 
nent Bishops, &c. To intellects femi- 
ninely constituted how can reason be 
addressed? We know that the Atone- 
ment is made a certain palliative for 
vice, continued through life ; and we 
consider with Mr. Warner, that to dis- 
card ethics from religion is a perni- 


cious error. 
—-€ 
An Account of an Egyptian Mummy pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society, ly the late 

James Blayds, Esq. Drawn up at the re- 

quest of the Council, Ly Wm. Osburne, 

junior, F.R.S.L. Secretary to the Society. 

With an Appendix, containing the Chemi- 

cal and Astronomical Details of the Exa- 

mination of the Body. By Messrs. E. S. 

George, F.L.S. Secretary to the Society ; 

T. P. Teale; and R. Hey. pp. 51, with 

Jive Plates. 

WHEN we look at the vast trea- 
sures which Egypt possesses, and pre- 
sents for literary research, we cannot 
but feel most deeply interested in every 
attempt that is made to unlock, and 
present these treasures to the world. 

It is now about fourteen years since 
our worthy and learned countryman, 
Dr. Young, made the first solid ad- 





* We have actually heard these preachers 
declare that works are of no avail, as con- 
nected with salvation, but that the latter 
depended upon a certain feeling of God in 
the heart. Thus Mysticism is made to su- 
persede Morals.—Rev. 


an Egyptian Mummy. (xcviii, 


vance towards deciphering the hiero- 
glyphie and enchorial writings of the 
Egyptians. Dr. Young succeeded in 
discovering the existence of a Phonetic 
alphabet, by a close and patient exami- 
nation of the three inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, and published his re- 
searches and discoveries in the Mu- 
seum Criticum. Since that publica- 
tion other gentlemen have given the 
result of their investigations, fully con- 
firming and establishing the truth of 
Dr. Young’s conclusions. Among 
these we may particularly notice Mr. 
Salt, our late Consul General in 
Egypt, and M. Champollion, who has 
published largely on the subject; and 
who is now in Egypt pursuing his re- 
searches. 

We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing another most interesting 
pamphlet, containing much curious 
and important matter; it being An 
Account of an Egyptian Mummy, by 
Mr. Osburne of Leeds, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Chemical and 
Anatomical examination of the Body, 
by three scientific Gentlemen. The 
work is very ably drawn up, and does 
great credit to the Author: our limits 
will permit only one or two extracts. 

After describing an ornament, or 
wreath, composed of berries, and the 
petals of the lotus flower, which was 
discovered on the breast of the mum- 
my, the Author proceeds— 


“¢ The removal of a few more folds dis- 
closed another singular ornament upon the 
bandages of the head and face; the form 
and appearance of which will be best under- 
stood by a reference to Plate II. Itis com- 
posed of three straps of red leather, sewed 
bya single stitch.. To these a smaller piece 
of a different form is attached, by means of 
two leathern strings. The figures and 
hieroglyphics upon this ornament are evi- 
dently the impression of heated metal types. 
It reads Lord of the world (Sun Edificator, 
(Parietaria) approved of Ptah and Thmaie) 
Lord of the Provinces (The Beloved of Amon 
Remesses, the Martial) ; and the situation of 
its occurrence upon these monuments points 
out the individual Remesses to whom it be- 
longs. It can be no other than the name 
of the son of Remeses-Meiamoun, called 
Amenophis, in the lists of Manetho, pre- 
served by Africanus and Syncellus ; Memo- 
phis, in those by Eusebius; and Amenophis- 
Remesses, in Josephus; who further informs 
us that he was tlie father of the great 
Sesostris,”” 


After some further observations on 
the subject, the author proceeds— 
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*¢ IT do not see, therefore, how it can be 
denied that the priest Natisf-aman died 
during the reign of Remesses the Fifth; the 
point which it was our purpose to establish.” 


We close our observations by ex- 
pressing our conviction of the com- 
petency of the author for so difficult a 
task ; and of the learning and ability 
displayed throughout the work; and 
we can fully recommend it to the 
scholar and the antiquary, as most rich 
in important matter, and deserving 
their attention. 


Deafness, its Causes, Prevention, and Cure, 
ly John Stevenson, M.R.C.S. &c. &e. 
London, 1828. 8vo. pp. 262. 

MR. SAUNDERS’ work was the 
first of note in this country upon the 
subject of deafness. Mr. Curtis’s was 
a poor compilation from Bell’s Ana- 
tomy and other elementary books. 
Mr. Buchanan’s was written without 
experience, but contained seme useful 
demonstrations of the operations upon 
the ear. Mr. Stevenson’s publication 
is a good popular treatise. In Perci- 
val’s Medical Ethics, the Editor ob- 
serves :— 

** As the means of becoming acquainted 
with diseases of the ear, and the surgical 
and medical treatment of them, are ex- 
tremely limited, to talk of the necessity of a 
subdivision of the profession, under the de- 
nomination of aurists, were to attempt the 
height of charlatanic imposition upon the 
ignorant. All that can be known of the ear 
may be acquired by six weeks’ reading ; and 
the deficiency of practitioners in general, on 
this subject, is to be regretted, as it can 
only be ascribed to indolence. However, in 
deafness, little can be done.” —p. 323. 


We can assert from particular expe- 
rience that deafness is rarely ever cu- 
rable, or even to be relieved. Dr. 
ltard, Professor to the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Paris, who has written 
the best work extant on diseases of the 
ear, and who is probably the first au- 
rist in Europe, assured us that his me- 
thods of practice, which are far more 

owerful than any used in this country, 
ave succeeded only in deafness arising 
from catarrh. He considers what is 
called nervous deafness, and old cases 
of deafness attended with discharges, 
incurable, and rejects them. His evi- 
dence can be depended upon; his op- 
portunities are immense; and being 
paid by the French Government, and 
not by the public, he is not interested 
in concealing the truth. The profes- 
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sion of aurist in England, has been too 
much a cloak for fallacious promises, 
sheer quackery, and mere _purse- 
milking. 

Mr. Stevenson speaks of puncturing 
the membrane of the tympanum, (drum 
of the ear,) as an operation still to be 
performed. In our opinion it ought 
to be abandoned. Itard found, after 
more than a hundred trials, that it did 
more harm than good, and accordingly 
gave itup. It has been tried in cases 
of obstruction of the Eustachian tube, 
and found useless, if not mischie- 
vous. Obstruction of this tube is ge- 
nerally complicated with other causes 
of deafness. Sir Astley Cooper told a 
deaf clergyman, who consulted him, 
that though he had originally pro- 
posed the operation, he had learnt 
from more mature experience, that 
‘where he had afforded relief by it 
in one case, he had in many instances 
produced harm.” 


a 


1. The Curative Influence of the Southern 
Coast of England, especially that of Hast- 
ings. By William Harwood, M.D. Lond. 
12mo. pp. 326. 

2. Nature and Properties of the Malvern 
Water, &c. &c. By William Addison, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 1828. pp. 192. 


WITHOUT intending personal illi- 
berality to either of these respectable 
authors, we may be permitted to state 
certain opinions which are universally 
entertained in the higher circles of the 
medical profession, concerning the nu- 
merous treatises which have Tately ap- 
peared upon such subjects as mineral 
waters, indigestion, and diet and regi- 
men. It is conceived that these pub- 
lications are for the most part purely 
speculative, and written before their 
authors have had sufficient practice to 
speak from actual experience. Se- 
condly, that as each author states the 

lace of his own residence to be the 
healthiest in the country, for almost 
all classes of patients, they bear the 
stamp of mere saniinaies puffs ; 
and thirdly, that as the title-pages are 
posted up as placards, or in local news- 
papers, they are meant to serve as 
patient-traps. We beg to refer to an 
early volume of the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal upon this modern use of 
books, instead, as formerly, of booths. 

Seeing a physician’s or surgeon's 
name to a book is certainly no suffi- 
cient reason why the public should 
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consult that practitioner in particular. 
The said aie, indeed, are beginning 
to think very differently of practi- 
tionets and watering-places, and to 
judge more for themselves. Exagge- 
rated descriptions of the salubrity of 
this or that place, do not sell one half 
so well as formerly. It is very well 
known that it requires twenty years’ 
observation to write an accurate ac- 
count of the influences of a particular 
climate, medicinal spa, or sea-bathing 
place, upon the different constitutions 
of men. . It is also known that none 
residing in a place can venture to state 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The best book of the kind is 
Dr. Barlow’s of Bath, written after 
many years’ experience. The public 
now discriminate, too, between the dis- 
tinguishing and peculiar merits of dif- 
ferent places, and form their opinions 
more fom the diffusion of their own 
observations among themselves, than 
interested authorities. We have seen a 
curious example of popular sagacity in 
this respect. Upon the occasion of a 
well being opened at a certain water- 
ing-place under very flattering auspices, 
and strongly backed by medical pa- 
tronage, the visitors went to it at 
first in crowds ; but finding something 
not to their taste, all the influence of 
the local faculty, after a time, could 
neither lead them to it nor make them 
drink. 

When the public know that Hast- 
ings is a pretty and convenient sea- 
bathing town, picturesque and healthy; 
that the southeri: coast and the bathing 
are good for scrofulous and debilitated 
subjects; that the air of Malvern is 
strong, and the water pure, and both 
well suited to the scrofulous constitu- 
tion; that the saline waters of Chel- 
tenham are serviceable to rotten livers ; 
and the hot pumping of Bath to 
rheumatic and paralytic limbs,—they 
conceive that they possess, with some 
additional knowledge of individual 
cases and cures, every essential infor- 
mation, and leave the rest to their 
physicians and surgeons. Indeed, every 
visitor to a watering place will now 
find at once twenty persons who will 
tell him all the real properties of a 
place and its waters, in matter of fact 
more to the point than twenty whole- 
sale puffs. 

Both Dr. Harwood’s and Mr. Addi- 
son’s works are treatises upon diseases 
in general, and as such may furnish 
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general readers who go to Hastings or 
Malvern, with considerable medical 
information. But we cannot retract 
our opinion, that works of the class to 
which we have referred, in the com- 
mencement of this article, are a vicious 
kind of writing. We prefer to see ta- 
lents employed in true medical inquiry, 
collecting a mass of facts upon parti- 
cular subjects, and forming useful and 
legitimate practical deductions from 
them. 

The two following extracts are spe- 
cimens from Dr. Harwood :— 


‘¢ It will also, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted that few coasts are recommended by 
so much natural beauty as that of Hastings, 
as in this respect it possesses an acknow- 
ledged superiority over any other within a 
much greater distance from the metropolis, 
and is indeed almost the only situation in 
its vicinity frequented by invalids, that com- 
bines great beauty of inland scenery, with 
that peculiar to an extensive and highly- 
varied line of coast; which circumstance, 
in connexion with its extensive distribution 
of those sources of interest calculated to ex- 
cite pleasing and cheerful impressions, is of 
so much importance to the acquirement of 
health. In this point of view, however, the 
Hastings’ coast is generally appreciated ; 
its surrounding neighbourhood consisting 
chiefly of fine pasture, interspersed with 
much woodland scenery, and affording in its 
numerous accessible elevations, the most 
extensive and interesting landscapes. These 
are at the same time intersected by fertile 
dells and romantic rocky vallies,”’—p. 25. 


From Mr. .Addison :— 


‘¢ Malvern is perhaps one of the most 
healthy and delightful spots in the kingdom, 
and possesses advantages very rarely indeed 
to be found combined elsewhere. Nature 
seems to have unfolded her choicest beauties 
in the surrounding scenery, and to have col- 
lected here everything that can delight the 
eye or engage the imagination. The air has 
always been celebrated for its great purity 
and invigorating quality ; the healthiness of 
its topographical situation has been acknow- 
ledged by all who have resorted to it; whilst 
its salutary and wholesome water holds out 
& paramount inducement to those who are 
suffering from bodily infirmity, It is to an 
examination of the latter, and to an inquiry 
into the manner in which it has proved ser- 
viceable in scrofulous and other diseases oc- 
curring in weak habits, that some of the fol- 
lowing pages will be especially appropriated, 
particularly as it has been resorted to, not 
only for the cure of this, but also for the 
alleviation of other important disorders to 
which mankind are subjected.’”’"—p. 5. 


Mr. Addison has a chapter on the 
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effects of terrestrial radiation, which 
Jeads to this conclusion : 


‘* That all moderately elevated situations, 
upon a bad radiating stratum, with a bad 
radiating surface,* and sheltered from the 
colder winds, will be fuund in this climate 
to be most healthy.; while on the contrary 
all low situations, especially those which are 
open aud exposed, and those in the neigh- 
bourhood of water or marshes, will be un- 
healthy, and unfit for weak or debilitated 
constitutions or invalids, although they may 
not be prolific in generating inveterate or 
repeated attacks of disease.’’—p. 79. 


--B— 


A Treatise on those Diseases which are either 
directly or indirectly connected with Indi- 
gestion: comprising a General View of 


Sympathetic Affections, especially those of 


the Heart and the Lungs: and also a Com- 

mentary on the Principal Ailments of Chil- 

dren. By David Uwins, M.D. &c. &c. 

8vo. pp. 288. 2d Edition. 

DR. UWINS introduces his work 
with a disquisition showing that No- 
sology, or the classification of diseases, 
is absurd, because Nature observes no 
such system; then proceeds to give 
most interesting views of the action of 
various diseases upon the digestive or- 
gans, and sums up the whole with 
the conclusion, that Man being an 
Omnivorous animal, it is not so much 
the kind (with necessary exceptions) 
as the excess of food, which is in- 
jurious; e. g. satiety is only to be 
avoided. 

Such is substantially the character 
of a book, overflowing with useful and 
occasionally very curious information. 
Some matters of the kind we shall 
notice. 

Every body has heard of sponta- 
neous generation, a doctrine not to be 
accredited, but worms have been found 
in the bodies of healthy children, who 
never swallowed a particle of any thing 
but the healthy milk of a healthy mo- 
ther (79). The origin of worms, there- 
fore, Dr. Uwins refers to some forma- 
tive power in the bodies, that the 
worms infest (80). 

Here we shali let off, though at 
great peril of its bursting, a hypothe- 
tical gun concerning matter. We are 
willing to admit that there is both 





* Water, a grassy surface, and hollow 
and low situations, are extremely good ra- 
diators ; raised situations, moderately en- 
closed, overhung with trees, are bad ra- 
diators. 
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organic and inorganic substance; but 
from our opinion of the character and 
attributes of the Almighty, and various 
phenomena, we think that there does 
not exist any such thing as mere mat- 
ter in its own nature essentially in- 
sipid; but that every particle, even a 
grain of sand, is in its own way ani- 
mated, though it may not be orga- 
nized. Chemical properties may be 
the blood and nerves of mere inorganic 
existence, though it would be absurd 
to say that the substance which has no 
organs can be susceptible of sentient 
or vegetable animation. In the same 
view of things, we conceive that there 
can be no such thing in Nature as 
death properly so called :—i. e. utter 
extinction of being, though the modes 
of its existence may be altered. It 
may only become inorganic, and no 
longer demonstrate its living mode of 
action, though the principle by which 
it was enabled to exhibit such action 
must be immortal, if the negation ofall 
being, of whatever has been, or may 
again be, is a physical impossibility. 
In short, if a thing 7s, we think that it 
lives also, in some mode or other, 
although language does not allow the 
application of the term five to any 
other than organic beings. 

If matter unorganized had not pro- 
perties equivalent to life in organic 
beings, we do not see how it could 
answer the purposes of creation. We 
do not say that it feels, or it thinks, or 
knows w howe or pain, only that it 
acts spontaneously, which we deem 
sufficient proof that it lives. The sim- 
plest of all modes, the attraction of 
cohesion, is spontaneous action. 

In our review of Mr. Warren's in- 
genious Disquisitions on Life, we had 
occasion to notice his description of 
volition to a galvanic action upon the 
nerves. We transcribe a very curious 
experiment, auxiliary to Mr. Warren’s 
hypothesis. 

“< Dr. Phillip] takes two rabbits, in both 
of which he divides the eighth pair of nerves 
in the neck, as they pass down to their pul- 
monary and stomach associations and desti- 
nations. One of the animals thus acted 
upon, is put by on a table, and in the course 
of a very short time, the breathing becomes 
hurried, the air-cells of the lungs hecome 
stuffed up with mucus, and the creature dies 
suffocated. Upon opening the stomach of 
this animal, the food which had been given it 


just Lefore the division of the nerves, is found 


in an unaltered state. 
*¢ What becomes of the other animal ? The 
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nerves, it will be recollected, have been di- 


vide.l in the same manner as in the first, 
and at the same time; but in this instance, 
immediately upon the division, the experi- 
menter contrives so to adjust a galvanic ap- 
paratus to the part, that galvanism is made 
the substitute for the nervous influence; and 
while the first rabbit is panting and puffing 
with laboured and oppressed breathing, this 
is respiring as freely as if nothing had hap- 
pened : indeed, at the time the other dies, 
this is found quite free, even from any dis- 
eased appearance: it is killed, and the diges- 
tive process is found to have proceeded fully to 
the same extent as in ordinary cases.’’— 
p- 135. 


The following denotations of or- 
ganic disorder, as applied to Buona- 
parte, are curious. 


«¢ There is in the subject of organic dis- 
ease, a continued sharpness and fixedness of 
feature, which is very observable, and which 
the merely nervous patient is without ; and 
when the stomach, but more especially the 
liver, happens to be the residence of the 
organic disorder, this fixed cast of counte- 
nance is accompanied by a peculiar anxiety 
of expression, or rather perhaps I should 
say, of despondent indication. I think it 
likely enough that an observant spectator 
would have perceived a marked change in 
the marked countenance of the late Ruler of 
France, from the time that the general per- 
turbation of which he was the subject re- 
solved itself into a fixed point, and he be- 
came the subject of a topical and organic 
complaint.” —p. 210. 


Dr. Uwins says further : 


*¢ It is more, I think, than probable that 
the topical malady, of which the late Ruler 
of France died, was a sort of concentrated 
termination, so to say, of all his ardent and 
irritable sensations into one point: and it 
may be presumed, that had his destiny been 
to live on in the state of excitement under 
which he for some years existed, his final 
period would not only have been protracted, 
but that death would at length have visited 
him in a different shape.”"—p. 288. 


—&— 


Nuptie Sacre ; olyections to the amended 
Unitarian Marriage Bill of 1827. By the 
Rev. Geo. Stonestreet Griffin Stonestreet, 
LL.B. Author of ** Antistitis Religionis,” 
&c. 8vo. pp. 38, 


THAT the Unitarian Marriage Bill 
is an act of insulting effrontery, inas- 
much as it demands unwarrantable 
concessions from the Clergy, is self- 
evident; indeed, it is absolutely mon- 
strous, first as being in many parts a 
mere transcript of Oliver Cromwell’s 
method of putting down the offices of 
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the Church by the Act of 1656, and 
secondly, as requiring the Clergy to 
register civil contracts of others, in for- 
mularies which derive their authority, 
as evidence, only from the Clergy 
themselves having been parties. The 
Clergy are thus to be degraded into 
copying clerks, and 


«¢ Marriage is to be stripped of its priests, 
its church—its oaths—its appeal to an at- 
testing and protecting Providence. And for 
what? To gratify the pride of sectarian 
opinion, to weaken the sacred ties of reli- 
gion, at the instances of persons too fre- 
quently remarkable only for the want of 
modesty, or the apparent rashness of their 
opinions; and whose bold profession of 
doubt is often warranted neither by their 
age, their acquirements, or the seriousness 
or assiduity of their enquiries,—to debase 
the establishments of the country for the 
sake of those who in some shape or other 
have been constantly at work to destroy its 
authority, and erect upon its ruins a council 
of freethinkers, and a goddess of reason.”— 
p- 17. 


The hardship upon conscience is 
stated to be the introduction of ‘‘ the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;” 
the self-same words which these Dis- 
senters use in their own forms of Bap- 
tism (see p. 31). In fact, no case is 
made out requiring the attention of 
Parliament, and 


‘¢If by the term ‘ Unitarian,’ it is in- 
tended to include Freethinkers, then the use 
of these words might be urged as an ob- 
jection of a different kind; but that Parlia- 
ment will alter the Law of Marriage, in 
behalf of the consciences of those who have no 
religion at all, is a proposition too mon- 
strous for attention.”’—p: 32. 





**Proh!” says Ainsworth, ‘‘is an 
interjection indignantis ct admitrantis,” 
and we leave to the feelings of any 
Englishman in office (lay or clerical), 
the propositions in the Bill proposed 
for enactment. (i.) Banns are to be 
published in the Zrini/arian Church ; 
(ii.) the Trinity is then to be re- 
nounced formally in the Unitarian 
conventicle; (iii.) the certificate of re- 
nunciation is to be exhibited to the 
Trinitarian clergyman; (iv.) a justice 
of the peace is to celebrate the mar- 
riage, and certify it by endorsing the 
Antitrinitarian certificate; (v.) the Tri- 
nitarian clergyman, wnder penalty of 
felony, is to receive the (¢o him blas- 
phemous) certificate, store it in the 
parish chest, and copy it into the re- 
gister. Now by what authority de 
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people, who have no other pretensions 
whatever, than being Arians or So- 
cinians, insult gentlemen, by pro- 
posing for laws matters which have 
not only a direct tendency to demora- 
lize the people, by lessening the sanctity 
of marriage, but to make the Clergy 
livery-servants to insolent men, who 
have no other right to dictate than 
bare-faced effrontery, and who treat 
the magistrates and clergy as if they 
were waiters at an inn. 


~ —}—— 

The Alliance of Education and Civil Govern- 
ment ; with Strictures on the University of 
London. By Thomas William Lancaster, 
M.A. Vicar of Banbury, and formerly 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Ato. 
pp. 92. 

Mr. LANCASTER states that the 
general argument pursued in this book 

_is as follows: 

“¢ The ends of civil society are unattainable 
without the influence of religion, and that in- 
fluence is more effectually promoted by edu- 
cation, than by any other means of human 
application. But there are no means what- 
ever, which any civil society is able to employ 
for the promotion of that influence, except 
through the instrumentality of an Established 
Church, It is therefore absolutely necessary 
that any system of education, which is framed 
with a view to national purposes, should be 
conducted on the principles of agreement with 
the Established Church.” Pref. iv. 

The desideratum applying to the 
London University, Mr. Lancaster 
treats the subject accordingly. With 
regard to this institution, it is, in 
our opinion, a most desirable object 
that the directors should omit re- 
ligious instruction; for, through the 
necessity imposed upon them, of al- 
lowing all creeds, they would, if they 
acted upon that necessity, as to tuition, 
by propagating mongrel religion, be- 
come a mere kennel of curs, unfit for 
the chase or the gun. It is said, by 
Goldsmith and other philosophers, that 
theology and religious opinions inva- 
riably influence legislation, education, 
and civil conduct. This is unquestion- 
able; as well as the position, that an 
establishment is politically intended to 
counteract the mischief alluded to, of 
dividing a house against a house ; and 
if, as is equally true, Dissenters, upon 
acquisition of wealth, lapse voluntarily 
into the Established Church, it is evi- 
dent that they consider their old opi- 
nions as only appertaining to those 
classes of society which have not the 
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opportunities of that wisdom, judg- 
ment, and education, which are to be 
found only in the Establishment and in 
rank in life. In fact, as Adam Smith 
justly distinguishes the liberal system 
of the opulent, and the austere one of 
the poor, it is a matter of course, that 
people will endure the one only until 
they are able to acquire the other. 
Men of Etonian education, and satis- 
factory circumstances, will not harass 
themselves about the baptism of in- 
fants or adults, Calvinistic predestina- 
tion, and other polemical logomachies ; 
nor will Statesmen encourage irrita- 
bility and fanaticism. The reason is 
plain. A captain of a line of battle 
ship, who wished to make devotees of 
his crew, was displaced by Govern- 
ment, with the remark, that he was 
fitter for the organ-loft than the quar- 
ter-deck. Government was right. Mu- 
tiny, under cover of conscience, would 
have been the certain final result; ner 
could it have been suppressed, but un- 
der measures which would have been 
deemed martyrdom and _ persecution. 
The commander is indispensably su- 
preme ; but a fanatical chaplain would 
question his orders, and draw the 
men after him; and very probably 
they would say their prayers, instead 
of firing their guns. An attempt of 
this kind actually occurred in India. 
An enthusiastic Chaplain of a regi- 
ment preached about the wickedness 
of a belligerent calling. When he had 
finished, the Colonel formed the men 
into a ring, told them that he would 
flog the first man who attended to 
what the parson said ; and forwarded 
the latter to the Governor General for 
dismissal. For these reasons, we con- 
ceive (as we have observed elsewhere) 
that had it been the fatal misfortune of 
this country to have been made by 
Wesley and Whitfield a monastery of 
devotees, the country would have been 
so emasculated, of such a grovelling pas- 
sive character, that no vigorous active 
principle would have been left in our 
sailors and soldiers sufficient to cope 
with the powerful troops of Napoleon. 
England would thus have become a 
province of France; and through 
French demoralization, the final result 
would have been ten times more per- 
nicious than those which Wesley and 
Whitfield desired to heal. Instances 
could be quoted, where their followers, 
when drawn for the militia, have ob- 
stinately resolved to bear any punish- 
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ment sooner than carry a musket. Pro 
aris et focis was no motto of theirs,— 
it was asin. 

As to private life, it is evident that 
profane knowledge, and the arts de- 
pendent upon imagination and mind, 
are reprobated as vicious or wrong pur- 
suits; and, of course, as the national 
superiority is owing to knowledge, 
that is checked, and, if possible, anni- 
hilated. 

These tremendous political evils, 
the destruction of the military and 
scientific character, and nearly all the 
reason and innocent pleasures of the 
nation, we leave to the calm reflections 
of those Clergymen who wish to sub- 
stitute for the Church of England, es- 
tablished by law, that pernicious dete- 
rioration of it, established by sectaries. 
As to ourselves, we solemnly declare 
that we speak upon mere abstract 
principles. 

In reference to the London Univer- 
sity, we entirely differ in opinion from 
Mr. Lancaster; in short, we consider 
it good policy that the Directors do 
not meddle with religion, because the 
religion which that Institution must 
otherwise propagate would inevitably 
be a very bad one. Wisely, as we 
think, has the Society resolved not to 
be converted into a polemical Bedlam. 
On the contrary, we think that it may 
circulate a large portion of useful pro- 
fane knowledge, where it may do much 
temporal good; and, according to our 
experience, the amplification of pro- 
fane knowledge is far from being fa- 
vourable to religious bigotry. In short, 
from Wesley's failure at the Kings- 
wood School, where a liberal educa- 
tion unmade intended preachers, it 
may be justly doubted, whether the 
sectaries, who aré supposed to have 
been the instigators and patrons of 
the London University, have not been 
casting artillery which will burst when 
proved. Sure we are that high know- 
jedge has a sovereign contempt for both 
sectarianism and enthusiasm. 

The old Universities, requiring their 
members to have a sound classical edu- 
cation, enforce a good school instruc- 
tion from infancy, and treat the mat- 
ters taught in the London University 
as subsequent easy acquisitions. A 
public-school boy, perfect in the copra 
verborum and composition, cannot be 
rivalled by a superficial Hamiltonian, 
who has to look out his words, parse 
his lessons, and scan his lines. The 
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intellect of the former, exercised from 
— is acute, prompt, and inured 
to application. He is a horse that goes 
to work, not an ass that goes to 
drudgery; and we think that such 
perfect school-boys would get up in 
as many days what it would. cost others 
weeks. Add to these considerations, 
the endowments of the old’ Univer- 
sities, and their privilege of qualifying 
for holy orders. 

The complaints of the Dissenters, as 
to unjust treatment, Mr. Lancaster thus 
shows to be nugatory: 


“¢ If we refer to the present constitution 
of the English Universities, we can hardly 
discover how it involves even the shadow of 
a grievance. It cannot in this case be said 
that the Dissenters are compelled to contri- 
bute towards the charges of institutions, 
from the benefit of which they are excluded ; 
since the persons educated at these Univer- 
sities defray their own charges, and the en- 
dowments of the collegiate bodies have ac- 
crued, not from public taxes and exactions, 
but solely from the free and unconstrained 
munificence of benefactors. Nor can it well 
be alleged, that Dissenters are thus denied 
the benefit of those testimonials, in the 
form of academical degrees, which are re- 
quited for the liberal professions. For, 
with regard to medicine and law, all that is 
required for that purpose may be had else- 
where; and so far as theology is concerned, 
degrees are, in the case of Dissenters, quite 
out of the question, inasmuch as theology 
must be learned according to some specific 
form; and while the academical form is 
that of the Established Church, consist- 
ency would not allow degrees in that faculty 
to be either given or taken.” P, 66. 


Concerning the London University, 
we feel highly indignant at the news- 
paper exaggerations of the juvenile fol- 
lies of the collegians of the other Eng- 
lish Universities, and the predication 
that the London University will effect 
an exemption from them, in the heart 
of the Metropolis, where impunity is 
certain. To they pretend to say, that 
where a number of young men are 
congregated, prostitutes will not con- 
sider it as a favourable mart, Gower- 
street and its vicinity be not more in- 
fested, and the taverns and coflee- 
houses be not more filled? The idea 
is absurd in the extreme. Early ma- 
trimony (a remedy often worse than 
the evil) is the only specific remedy 
for juvenile immoralities. Vexatious 
they are, it is true; but that they do 
not influence after-life, is evident, from 
the correct characters of the Bishops, 
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dignitaries, and other ‘clergymen. If 
they have not sectarian austerity, it 
grows out of the liberal habits of gen- 
tlemen ; and if it be enacted that gen- 
tlemen-students are to be restrained by 
such austerity, then few or none will 
go to the London University, and if it 
be once characterized as a mere low 
school for sectarian preachers, the pre- 
tended superior safety of traveiling in a 
cart, will never give it a preference 
over a coach; and gentlemen-students 
will shun such society as is only to be 
found by travelling by the former con- 
veyance. 

With regard to the London Univer- 
sity, we are, in explanation, desirous 
of saying that if it adheres to its prin- 
ciple of disseminating knowledge only, 
it may be the means of promoting, both 
directly and indirectly, infinite good 
in acivil and political view. Stick to 
this point, and that only. 


at 


Past Feelings Renovated. 12mo. pp. 323. 
DR. HIBBERT has written a very 


valuable work upon Apparitions, which 
he makes spectral illusions proceeding 
from morbific causes, &c. &c. The 
author before us considers Dr. Hib- 
bert’s book to be favourable to mate- 
fialism, and therefore opposes it as 
auxiliary to infidelity. As the subject, 
ghost-seeing, is interesting, we shall 
go to some length in this article. 

First then, with regard to Dr. Hib- 
bert’s book. A physical appearance 
must have a physical origin; and it is 
a law of philosophizing, that pheno- 
mena which can be explained by natu- 
ral causes, are not to be ascribed to 
supernatural agency. That Dr. Hib- 
bert is perfectly correct in assigning 
morbific causes to spectral illusion, we 
cannot doubt; but if we argue in a 
most unphilosophical manner, that be- 
cause there may be supernatural agency 
there is supernatural agency (the bad 
logic used by ghost-believers), then the 
phenomenon is not to be explained by 
any one who is not master of the ma- 
chinery of Providence. If that know- 
ledge cannot be acquired, of what use 
are arguments for or against a thing, 
where there cannot be data? Indeed, 
the term ‘‘ philosophy of apparitions,” 
is a misnomer; for there neither is or 
can be any philosophy on the subject. 
As to materialism it is a mere bugbear, 
raised by unphilosophical religionists, 
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a scholastic, quibbling word, of no 
meaning whatever in the minds of phi- 
losophers. For if there be such a 
thing as nothing, there is an end to the 
ubiquity of the Deity; and if there be 
something, it is and must be material. 
Spirit and solid substance are only mo- 
difications of entity, but both are ma- 
terial; both are only conglomerations 
of finer or grosser particles. Neither 
are impervious or in actual contact. 
Action can never beget tie power of 
action, effects cannot generate causes, 
and until it can be proved that matter 
has innate properties (which is impos- 
sible unless it were self-created,) Reli- 
gionists ought not to be alarmed at the 
publication of physical facts. They 
forget that these physical facts are just 
as much creations of God as their su- 
pernatural agency. Dr. Hibbert, as a 
philosopher, had only to do with stub- 
born matters-of-fact; and we know 
that it is dangerous to science, if philo- 
sophers are to be posted as sceptics and 
infidels, because they confine them- 
selves, as is their duty, to natural phe- 
nomena; and if (as is the fact) natural 
history and philosophy inevitably gene- 
rate fervent piety, Religionists who en- 
deavour to depreciate such studies, 
commit a great error. Spectral illu- 
sions are stated by philosophers to be 
symptomatic of disease, for which 
therefore a medical man will apply 
available remedies, while, if he thought 
the cause supernatural, he might neg- 
lect them. Nor is it his duty to dwell 
upon such a possibility, for medicines 
will not operate when invalids are ter- 
rified; an event that has often hap- 
pened when fanatics have been called 
in to pray by the sick-bed. 

But we would ask the Religionists 
who make war with Science, most un- 
necessarily, as we think, certainly most 
unphilosophically, a question or two— 
Ghosts do not appear stark naked, but 
generally, it is said, ina white sheet, 
or at least clothing of some kind. If 
then a ghost appears draped in a white 
sheet or other clothing, and the ghost 
be, as is admitted, the soul of the de- 
ceased, then must the said white sheet 
or clothing, have also a soul as well as 
the ghost ; or else a power must exist 
of making the drapery also an insub- 
stantial being, an hypothesis far more 
violent than any started by philoso- 
phers; for nature knows nothing what- 
ever of white sheets or clothing, be- 
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cause she never created any. When 
too, as in apparitions, a picture is pre- 
sented to the eye, and yet is utterly in- 
substantial, how is the eye of the spec- 
tator to perceive it, unless it be itself 
altered. ‘These facts bring the matter 
home at once to the imagination of the 
ghost-seer, whether that imagination 
be morbifically or supernaturally ac- 
tuated ; and we hesitate not to affirm 
that we utterly disbelieve the existence 
of ghosts, as distinct beings from the 
spectator, though we do not deny that 
there are mental illusions, creative of 
such opinions. We shall show how 
Scripture supports us in the next para- 


graph. 

Secondly then, with regard to the 
work before us. The author, as a me- 
taphysician, meets Dr. Hibbert with 

reat success, and were it a question 
ieniadin by the subtleties of the 
old-schoolmen, we would not bet upon 
the Doctor, who only writes like a 
philosopher of Bacon’s school, We 
sincerely applaud all religionists who 
confine themselves to the improvement 
of man in Christian ethics, and _ its 
sublime faith. The purity of inno- 
cence, the inflexibility of principle, 
and the meekness of patience, which 
denote the practical Christian, we ve- 
nerate with more than common feel- 
ings; but no man should step forward 
as a theoretical religionist, ex cuthedrda, 
who is not previously a theologian. 
The Scriptures, so far from sanctioning 
re-appearance of the dead, affirm the 
very contrary, by stating its zmpossi- 
bility in direct terms. We allude to 
the reply of Abraham to Dives, and 
the impassable gulph. It is true that 
the Scripture does mention the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias to Christ; 
actual bodies (not the souls) of the 
dead, arising from their graves at the 
Crucifixion, in presignification of the 
Resurrection ; angels, visions, warn- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and other mi- 
raculous things ; but Providence never 
performed miracles except to establish 
the truth of revelation. As to the 
Witch of Endor, Justin Martyr sup- 
poses a ventriloquist to have been em- 
ployed, and it is of far more easy expla- 
nation than the Woodstock pranks 
and the Stockwell story, both of which 
were effected by even unprofessional 
legerdemain. But were it not so, the 
Scripture says post/ively, in the reply 
of Abraham, that the DEAD CANNOT 
REVISIT THIS EARTH, and to explain 
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one text at the expense of others, is 
false divinity, and inadmissible ; for if 
the dead cun revisit this earth, Abra- 
ham uttered a falsehood. The trath is, 
that every age of the world has 
abounded in ghost-stories, and that 
they are only surviving relics of hea- 
then superstitions. Dio of Syracuse 
was visited by one of the Furies in per- 
son; (see Hibbert, p. 138,) visited by 
a mere non-entity, a mythological 
being! OF course, it was a mental 
illusion.* 

Lastly, we have only to state one 
more fact, viz. that ghost-seeing has 
been and is, cured by medicine, which 
could not be if the disease were su- 
pernatural. 

We come now to filtration, that we 
may discover the ‘‘ unde derivatur” of 
this revival of the superstition alluded 
to ; and after observing, that we consi- 
der white lies and pious frauds to be 
morally criminal, as at the best “doing 
evil that good may come,” we add that 
Wesley directs his followers to keep up 
the notions both of witchcraft and 
ghost-seeing. Speaking of the English 
having given up ghosts and witchcraft 
as old wife’s (sic) fables, he writes— 

‘© They well know (whether Christians 
know it or not) that the giving up witch- 
craft is in effect giving up the Bible.”— 
Hibbert, 458. 


He says the same of ghost-seeing, 
and recommends that his followers 
should ‘not suffer even this weapon 
to be wrested out of their hands,””— 
Ibid. 

Now religion, in points where it is 
supported by deception, cannot be the 
work of God, but of man. In the Acts 
of the Apostles, we are told that men 
who used curious arts (which Whitby 
shows were pretended magical arts) 
burned their books, and that Elymas 
the Sorcerer was severely punished. 


We therefore think that Wesley, in 





* What attention, in a religious view, is 
due to premonitions, may be judged from an 
unlucky incident for ghost-believers which 
actually occurred while this article was 
writing. One of our female servants sud- 
denly screamed while she was warming a 
bed. The cat, she said, had scratched her 
instep. Search was made—no cat was found. 
Another servant dreamed that the cat had 
been killed in combat with a ferret. The 
very next morning the poor cat was found 
in the brewhouse, killed by the falling of a 
meshing-tub. This bappened in our own 
residenca.— Rv. 
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directing witchcraft to be kept up, was 
acting in express opposition to the 
practice of the Apostles, who took 
every means, even by miracles, to de- 
stroy popular belief in such trash. 
Man cannot acquire divine power, 
therefore it is manifestly impious to 
derogate from the glory of God, by 
treating sorcery as any other than mis- 
chievous nonsense, like alchemy, for- 
tune-telling, &c. and we presume that 
the Apostles thought the same :—at 
least, we are certain that they wished 
all notions of witchcraft to be ex- 
ploded, for the wise reason, that, in- 
culcated among ignorant people, they 
have had a most pernicious operation— 
even, as we know from our own his- 
tory, produced murder itself. Pre- 
tended improvements upon Scripure-in- 
struction, virtually claim a superiority 
over the directions of the Holy Spirit 
itself, but they all break down under 
cross-examination, for reasons stated 
1 Corinth. chap. tii. v. 11—13. 

We do not believe that men will 
ever be wiser for believing in witch- 
craft and ghosts; and if they are not 
wiser, we do not think that they will 
be better. 


—-—&— 
The Trials of Life, ly the Author of ** De 
Lisle.” 3 vols. Bull, 1828. 

WITH much admiration of the ta- 
lents employed in these volumes, with 
all our conviction that they have pro- 
ceeded from a heart impressed with a 
respect for moral and religious obliga- 
tions, admitting the author’s com- 
mand of language, her general refine- 
ment and nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, we cannot approve the choice 
of the subjects she has selected for the 
exercise of her gifts and endowments ; 
nay more, we believe her themes to be 
dangerous to the morals of the rising 
generation. The world is already too 
familiar with the details of the ungo- 
verned and guilty passions of the se- 
ducer and the adulterer—the literature 
of the day is too deepl polluted with 
these abominations. We enter our 
protest against the demoralizing ten- 
dency of these horrible pictures— 
where a false sympathy is evoked for 
the foulest outrage and the most irre- 
parable wrong, and where personal at- 
tractions are made to cover a multitude 
of sins. Far be such debasing records 
from the eyes and ears of innocence as 
are contained in these volummes—not to 
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be perused by any maiden untainted 
with the sophistications of the lowest 
boarding-school, without the burning 
blush of honest shame and wounded 
sensibility. The inherent defect is in 
the subjects chosen ;—there are many 
lessons of wisdom, many practical pre- 
cepts of morality and religion; but 
they are insufficient to redeem that ra- 
dical taint where the story narrates the 
almost-accomplished seduction of a fa- 
ther’s wife, and another describes an 
intrigue with a wife’s sister. God save 
the mark! what theme will this lady 
select next? what talents can throw a 
lustre on such subjects? If such tra- 
gedies have existence in our days, 
which we deem incredible, we see no 
good purpose to be answered by dis- 
playing them to the world. The lan- 
guage of the seducer, in his guilty col- 
loquy with his scarcely less guilty 
victim, ought not to be obtruded on 
modest ears; nor ought a writer so 
gifted as the author of these volumes 
evidently is, to administer to those 
tastes for scenes of high excitement 
which are too prevalent in our day. 
The “ Trials of Life,” in the sufferings 
of virtue alone, demand our sympathy ; 
in the guilty strifes of unregulated 
yassions, in the unholy pursuits of the 
Fibertine and the profligate, our feelings 
ought to have no interest. 


Sp 

Bristol Institution. Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual Meeting held February 14, 1828, 
with the Report of the Committee read 
thereat, and a Statement of the Accounts 
of the Institution for the year 1827, and 
of the Donations and Deposits during that 
year s to which are suljoined the Proceed- 
ings of the Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety, during its Session in 1827-28 ; with 
a List of the Council, and of the Honorary 
Members and Associates. 8vo, pp. 58. 


PIN-MAKING towns, glove-mak- 
ing towns, china-making towns, and 
nearly all but saint-making Chelten- 
ham, promote the national glory and 
benefit by Institutions like this, be- 
cause by wealth, science, and arms, 
countries can alone flourish, We 
have mentioned Cheltenham by name, 
that beautiful study of human entomo- 
logy. Tuere, like yeast against dough, 
notwithstanding that religious enthu- 
siasin is affirmed by the Bishops of Sa- 
lisbury and Bath and Wells, to be 
only creative of profligacy and infide- 
lity, there is no termination to unphi- 
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losophical error and irrational conduct. 
We know, from good authority, that 
ecclesiastics of Cheltenham have kept 
what they call black looks, in which 
they post every man who does not sup- 
pori their fanatical object, @ man of 
Pad principles ; and we know also that 
they have thus effected the ruin of 
worthy tradesmen. We know (and 
have shown it from publications re- 
peatedly) that the saints deem all men 
who pursue or patronize scientific pur- 
suits, worldly men, who criminally 
waste their time, as if our duties to 
God and man were utterly disjunct in 
Christianity, and our wise Saviour 
wished to introduce ignorance and 
folly. 

We have thus digressed in particu- 
lar, because we know that the exten- 
sion of knowledge can alone coun- 
teract this perversion of the public 
taste ; which if it did not injure polt- 
tical well-being, we should thoroughly 
despise. But the fact is, that the use- 
fulness of Christianity consists in mo- 
rals and philanthropy, and a sublime 
faith, as a guardian of hope. In short, 
as the Bishop of Bath and Wells states, 
all we have to do is to put our faith in 
Jesus Christ, obey his commandments, 
and imitate his example. 

In short, Saintship is in England 
what Jesuitism is in France, and is 
only to be counteracted by the propa- 
gation of such noble and scientific in- 
stitutions as this before us, for the ob- 
vious reason, that ignorant men can- 
not make fools of knowing ones. 

To the honour of the respectable 
city of Bristol, we have to say, that 
in finances, donations, lectures, origi- 
nal communications, and every other 
object connected with the real and 
substantial good of man in a state of 
civilization and of philanthropy, not 
corrupted into a decoy of fanaticism, 
this Report gives an incontrovertible 
testimony of the study of national be- 
nefit. To produce the glory of God, 
voluntary adoration of the Creator, and 
counteract impiety, Natural History and 
Philosophy are the first of agents ; and 
in such articles, the donations to the 
Museum are important (as to the good 
of man). In support of the arts, and 
those useful inventions which have 
elevated man from a beast to a god, 
there are excellent displays of intellec- 
tual power, and scientific zeal. For 
details we have no room. Felix faus- 
tumque sit omen. 
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The Protestant, a Tale of Queen Mary. By 
the Author of “De Foix,’ ‘ White 
Hoods,” &c. 3 vols. Svo. 

WE do not like the foundation of 
this Novel, upon gloomy points of his- 
tory connected with the martyrdoms 
of the savage Mary. We think itin 
bad taste. The State Trials, the New- 
gate Calendar, and Fox’s Martyrs, may 
have their moral utility, and 
‘*Singula quaque locum teneant sortita 

decenter.” 

But they are ont of place in fictitious 
history, the essentials of which are he- 
roism, gallantry, and sentiment; at 
least there should be nothing revolt- 
ing, as there is in dry, cold-blooded, 
systematic roguery and musder. 

Setting aside this deviation, as we 
think, from correct taste, there are in 
this work some exquisite touches of 
nature, which we shall point out. The 
following is worthy to be ranked with 
very high flights of poetry. It relates 
to one of the intended Protestant suf- 
ferers at the place of execution, a vil- 
lage doctress, oracle, &c. whose cha- 
racter is admirably drawn. 

** But you shall not silence me, Thorn- 
ton,” exclaimed old Gammer Plaise ; *¢ for 
I will tell you here, in the face of all men, 
that you and your fellows in blood are but 
as the priests of Nebuchadnezzar, who com- 
manded the people to fall down, and to wor- 
ship the golden image that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the king, had set up. And we, whom 
ye cast into the burning fiery furnace, as 
they did those servants of the true God, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, we 
shall pass through the flame, and not a hair 
of our head shall perish in the sight of the 
Lord; for we shall behold, in the midst of 
those raging fires, a spirit walking, even the 
Spirit of peace, and he shall sustain us, and 
show us to be, in the sight of Heaven and 
of earth, the worshippers of the only true 


God of Israel.” 


With them were to be burned an 
old family servant, and an unfortunate 
blind boy. When they were asked by 
the Mayor if there was any thing that 
he could do for them, they made re- 
plies, which demonstrate a beautiful 
simplicity that goes to the very heart: 

‘¢The Mayor now addressed Abel Allen, 
and asked, if there was any thing he could 
do for him. ‘I thank your Worship,’ said 
old Abel, ‘ there be nothing you can do for 
me, seeing that your Worship can neither 
set aside Queen Mary’s way of burning peo- 
ple who don’t think as she would have them, 
nor can your Worship make the fire not to 
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burn, and the body not to feel the flame. 
But I have a sister, one Widow Littlewit, 
and she has got a young child, too; and if 
you would be so good as to give her a help 
now and then, to recommend her an honest 
lodger, it might do her good, seeing that 
she lives mostly by letting out her lodgings. 
And if your Worship would be so kind as to 
give her this red worsted nightcap, seeing 
it is the only token of remembrance that I 
have to send her, I shall be bound to you 
for the favour; and if Justice Baker should 
lay hands on my poor dog Pincher, for that 
matter about the broken pyx, 1 would beg 
your Worship to save the poor thing’s life, 
because he can’t come under the statute of 
heresy. And, as I shall be burnt for his 
offence, I hope that wiil satisfy Friar John.’ 

‘©The good-natured Mayor did promise 
to do all that old Abel Allen willed him, 
and even to take charge of the red worsted 
nightcap, as a token to the poor fellow’s 
sister, Widow Littlewit, which Abel said he 
would pull off from his head when he was 
about to be fastened to the stake.—Tommy 
now asked, if he might be allowed to speak 
to Master Mayor; and on being assured he 
might do so freely, the boy said, ¢ There’s a 
thing on my mind, that your Worship, per- 
haps, wouid set at rest. I had a poor little 
linnet in a cage, that I used to be very fond 
of, and it used to sing to me; and I can’t 
bear to think that my little linnet may be 
starved when I am burnt. Gaffer Turf, of 
Weliminster, has it now, but he is not a 
kind man ; and J will give my bird to your 
Worship, cage and all, if you will take care 
of it, and feed it when I am dead. And 
you must give it fresh water and crumbs of 
bread every day.’ 

«The Mayor accepted Tommy’s legacy 
with perfect good-will, and promised the 
boy to be kind to his linnet.” 

The great merit of the fair authoress 
is strengthy delineation of character ; 
she paints anatomically and finely, and 
is singularly successful in her repre- 
sentations of humble life. Old Abel 
and his dog Pincher, Gammer Plaise, 
the housekeeper, and the blind boy 
Tommy, are beautifully dramatic ; nor 
are there wanting very fine descriptive 
reflections, such as that on Church- 
yards (ii. 139), and on the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity at Canterbury (iii. 37). 

The moral of the Novel is exposure 
of the horrid effects of Bigotry, produc- 
tive as it is of the worst passions, and 
generative of villainy, as horrible as 
that of Judas. 


—o— 
The Cheltenham Allum. No. XI. 


WORKS ef this kind are toys, and, 
like all toys, depend upon their taste 
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and prettiness; but toys are not to be. 
despised, if they are literary, and writ- 
ten upon a correct standard; i. e. the 
inculcation of heroic, virtuous, and 
tender sentiment, what Blair says * 
was borrowed from Chivalry ; for he 
observes of novels, improved by the 
introduction of that singular ameliora- 
tion of the middle ages, ‘‘ This merit 
they had of being writings of the 
highly moral and heroic kind. Their 
knights were patterns not of courage 
merely, but of religion, generosity, 
courtesy, and fidelity; and the heroines 
were no less distinguished for modesty, 
delicacy, and the utmost dignity of 
manners.’” Though this character ra- 
ther belongs to romance than to the 
modern novel, ‘* imitation of life and 
character ;” yet we think that novels 
still partake of it, as the semel imluta 
diu, &c. In short, we think that an 
odour of chivalry pervades all novels, 
however badly executed. 

Of the novel and poetic character, 
this Miscellany is of course composed, 
though we think that the Spanish 
Inquisition” is not in keeping, and the 
story of Basilio Bruno excites disgust; 
for, though a reader can sympathize 
with a tragedian, he turns away from 
a butcher. He goes toa theatre, but 
not to a hospital. 


Let us, however, turn to the chap- 
ter on Gracefulness, a lively bird of 
very pretty plumage : 

‘¢ There is one other connected topic, to 
which I cannot help adverting, and that 
truly is vot so much a trial of grace as of 
patience, videlicet, being asked by your 
hostess (no monster in other respects, per- 
haps, ) to dance with some lady (young or old, 
no matter,) because every one else neglects 
her! Now friendship is something ; civility 
is something ; the recollection of past, or 
anticipation of future favours is something ; 
but this defies all moderation, and challenges 
all insolence and disdain. There she sits, a 
large bony structure,—a colossal anatomy, 
—a cylinder,—a sherry butt,—a length of 
water pipe,—immense hands and feet, high 
cheek bones, and, to crown all, flaming red 
hair, dressed in profusion of curls,—a me- 
teor,—a shooting star,—a Vauxhall fire- 
work,—an exploded Congreve rocket (a 
strange idiosyncrasy), that, by the bye, la- 
dies with red hair are so unalterably bent 
upon displaying it,—nothing subdued,— 
retiring or natural,—but flame, sureness to 
the eyes,—roses, ribbands, and rockets. 
This naturally comes of mothers incessantly 





* Lect. xxxvii. 
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calling such coloured hair, although as red 
as the tail of the comet of the year 80, a 
beautiful auburn, — auburn !—With respect 
to taking such partners, it is what I will not 
do for any one; I have not a friend for whom 
I would make the sacrifice,—I defy such 
monstrous, spiritual, soul torturing ty- 
ranny.”—pp. 162, 163. 


This paragraph is worthy of the 
** Miseries of Human Life.”” The fol- 
lowing is equal to it. 


*¢ Motion of all kinds, jumping, vaulting, 
leaping, may all be done with grace, because 
they may be appropriately done; but, ac- 
cording to my notions, violent robust danc- 
ing can only be agreeable when seen from a 
distant point of sight. Your operatic danc- 
ers are best appreciated through a Dollond’s 
astronomic glass—power two. All great 
personal efforts of every kind are revolting 
when nearly viewed; and from the same 
cause, that cause being, gentle reader, sav- 
ing your presence, perspiration. To see a 
young lady of good figure, and her blood un- 
provoked, of mild complexion, reddened into 
scarlet, while the sanguine streams seem 
forcing a passage through the very pores,— 
to see the rank dews of a gymnasiarch stand- 
ing on her fair forehead,—then the hand- 
kerchief and the laboured breathing, is to me 
of all humiliating, suul-abasing spectacles, 
the most horrible and unredeemed.” P. 163. 

These are good things, aud there 
are many such. 

ends 
The Last Supper, or Christ’s Death kept in 

Remembrance. Buy the Author of the 

Morning and Evening Sacrifice, and 

Farewell to Time. 12mo. pp. 453. 

THERE is no reason why senti- 
ment should not accompany devotion, 
unless it could be shown that piety 
should only instruct, not delight. In 
a Church too where there is no Li- 
turgy, and the Gospel rites must be 
accompanied with extemporaneous dis- 
courses, the latter should be such as 
are fitted to interest the auditors. This 
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work, therefore, (as do the: preceding 
orations of our author) confers the 
highest eulogy on his talents, and we 
think that the following extract will 
prove what we say, 


s¢ Yes, communicants, all other festivals 
of remembrance that have been held among 
men, have been but for temporal blessings, 
and in honour of men of like passious with 
ourselves. But this is a feast in honour of 
the gift of ‘ forgiveness of sins, and of eter- 
nal life,’ in the kingdom of God,—a feast in 
remembrance of one who bore a title, which, 
for grandeur and glory, cannot be paralleled 
by any other that has been sustained by 
man,—the title of Saviour of mankind, Re- 
deemer of humanity, our Intercessor with 
God, our Forerunner into eternity. All 
other festivals have been limited to particu- 
lar nations, and cherished by them with ex- 
clusive veneration; but this is the grand 
solemnity of the human race; all other so- 
lemnities have been but for a time, and have 
given place to other rites and other memo- 
rials, when more resplendent events or cha- 
racters called for celebration :—but this fes- 
tival shall be continued to the end of time, 
—all nations shall yet encompass this ta- 
ble,—and the latest generations of men 
shall but perform this service in a far 
grander assemblage, ‘ the earth being then 
covered with the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.’”’ 


Then comes the peroration, worthy 
some of the splendid soarings of Mr. 
Irving: 


“Yes, there shall be, said the prophet, 
in the last ages of time, there shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains; the fruit therevf shall shake 
like Lebanon; and they of the city shall 
flourish like grass of the earth; his name 
shall endure for ever,—his name shall be 
continued as long as the Sun, and men shall 
be blessed in him,—all nations shall call 
him blessed ;—blessed be his glorious name 
for ever, and let the whole earth be filled 
with his glory—Amen.” P. 274, 





Of Confession and Alsolution, and the Se- 
eresy of Confession, as maintained ly the 
united Church of England and Ireland, and 
as opposed to the Statements of modern Ro- 
manists. By the Rev. H. J. Topp. An in- 
quest has long agu been held over Popery, 
and the subject, like suicide, has been in- 
terred, with a stake through it, in a cross 
road. Now its friends wild maintain that it 
was actually murdered under circumstances 
of great cruelty, and must be exhumed, for 
the sake of new evidence, though none is to 
be found. As to the particular point before 
us, nothing is more plain, than that auricu- 





lar confession was a mere political invention, 
for the purpose of subjugating society to 
priestcraft and tyranny. The modern Ro- 
manists, however, allege that the confes- 
sion and absolution of our own Protestant 
Church are of identical character. The 
falsehood of this allegation is here exposed 
by Mr. Todd, in a masterly pamphlet, which 
ought to set the question at rest, and will 
do so among the friends of liberty, know- 
ledge, and reason. 





As to Mr. Trowarp’s Church of Christ 
and Church of Rome faithfully described, we 
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are sorry to say, that wherever there is a po- 
litical interest attached to a system, it yields 
only to necessity. The doctrines of the 
Church of Rome have, in every literary view, 
the character of mere ghost-stories and 
mountebank medicines. However, it is pro- 
per, in our opinion, that they should be ex- 
posed, because such exposure may cause 
Protestants to feel the importance of that 
liberty of reason which Catholicism will not 
permit; and its sleepy opponents require the 
vellere aures. 


With regard to the work entitled 4 His- 
tory of England, in which it is intended lo 
consider Men and Events upon Christian 
Principles, we make no doubt but it is per- 
fectly good in intention, and can only regret 
that, instead of enforcing rational piety in 
the dignified scientific form of old divines 
of the Church of England, it is written in 
the low sectarian taste, of quoting Scrip- 
ture upon all occasions, without (as we 
think) a proper feeling for the solemnity of 
that holy Book. Authors should remember 
that familiarity breeds contempt, and that 
profanation of that divine Book, by bringing 
it into common colloquy, ultimately tends to 
contempt of authority. A man who always 
used in common parlance quotations from 
the Statutes at Large, would bring upon 
himself a nick-name; and proper ¢hings in 
proper places are as essential as proper 
words in proper places. We ask any man 
inured to respectable unimpeachable society, 
whether he would choose his children to be 
educated in getting up, under a necessity of 
repeating them, nothing but scriptural texts, 
—like an ignorant person in low life. We 
do not speak thus from any disrespect to 
our author, but from dislike of incorporating 
sectarianism with the Church of England, 
because we know that they are only Jesuiti- 
cal stratagems to effect its ruin, and preg- 
nant with the mischievous effects of enor- 
mous civil and political evil 





The Pious Christian's Daily Preparation 
for Death and Eternity has our entire satis- 
faction. 





A brief Account of the Bible and its Con- 
tenis, is a good introduction to the know- 
ledge of Christianity, as to its being a pre- 
meditated plan of Providence. 





Mr. Pete's Sacred Songs are elegant 
specimens of ¢ moral poetry,’ such as is 
conspicuous in the Hymns of Dr, Watts. 

Had Mr. Revett’s Sermons not been 
perversions of considerable talents and elo- 
quence, iu support of mysticisms, we should 
have given him unqualified praise. We 
never did or could understand why the mas- 
terly reason of our old aud modern orthodox 
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divines is to succumb to vague general mat- 
ter about the consequences of the Fall. 
What edification can there be in Sermons 
which do not make men wiser ? 





Mr. Smirtu, the preacher over the ruins 
of the Brunswick Theatre, has published 
three pamphlets, (1) Biackheath, (2) Brix- 
ton, (3) Portsmouth. The subjects are (1) 
immoralities on ship-board, to the reform 
of which, where feasible, no reasonable man 
can object ; and (2) attacks of a rival. Mr. 
Smith earnestly strives to displace a Dr. 
Styles from his Meeting-house, &c.; and 
Dr. Styles in return threatens Mr. Smith 
with ‘I'll crucify him’ (Brixton, p. 21). 
All we choose to say upon the subject is, 
that a curate of the Church of England is 
bound to do as much ecclesiastical duty for a 
stipend of 100/. per ann. as these angry liti- 
gants think ought not to be done under 5001. 
a year (Brixton, p. 16). We have heard fre- 
quent mention made of loaves and fishes, 
and know that very often loaves only are to 
he got, and uo fishes, unless it be now and 
then sprats or herrings; but it seems there 
are far better managers, who get turbots 
and dories all by voluntary contribution, 





The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 
few introductory Remarks, ly the Rev. 
Georce Croty, have been formed, indeed, 
into a very elegant as well as convenient 
small octavo. Commencing, as most pre- 
vious selections have done, with Chaucer, 
this miscellany is continued much lower 
than most previous works of the kind, in- 
cluding (after Cowper) some of the produc- 
tions of Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Scott, Campbell, Rogers, Moore, 
Byron, Keats, Millman, Wolfe, and Mrs. 
Hemans. Several finely-executed wood-en- 
gravings embellish the volume. 





Of Mr. Matrutason’s Poem of the In- 
JSirmary, we can only regret that the subject 
was not favourable to the indulgence of ima- 
gination, the faculty which forms the very 
soul of poetry. Such verses as 
“¢ Still press toward the prize of your high 

calling,” 

are foreign to the character of poetry. Mr. 
Matthiason’s Poem, as a Sermon, would not 
be inappropriate ; but we do not wish to see 
Religion made a medium of extinguishing 
genius and science, or the easy task of get- 
ting up texts, substituted for that which 
alone confers intellectual character, cultiva- 
tion of powers, and acquisition of knowledge. 





In Mrs. Cavpicx’s Tales of the Affections 
we have much to be pleased with, as to her 
reflections and sentiments ; but we wish her 
to remember, that in ‘Sketches from real 
Life,’ only particular cases are fitted for 
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¢ Sailor’s Bride’ is one of those cases which 
harmonize with our opinions ; but in tragi- 
cal tales, if people suffer, they must be 
pleased also. There must be both heroism 
and sentiment; not the mere inevitable 
evils of mortality. 


There are various good opinions in Mr. 
Paut Ferror’s Essays ; but those opinions 
are not founded upon precise theological 
data. The sacrifice of Christ, independently 
of the atonement, had ean especial relation 
to the doctrine of resurrection of the Body; 
for who could kill God? Christ only be- 
came man to enable himself to be suscepti- 
ble of death, and he was only capable of it, 
to prove the resurrection of the body, and 
establish by so doing his title to the media- 
torial power. 





Concerning Mr. Matcoim’s Scenes of 


War, &c. we have only to observe, that the 
sentiments, as poetical, do him honour; but 
however interesting may be the associations 
of ideas, connected with particular objects, 
a battle has no sublimity, like an earth- 
quake or a hurricane. It is only man-shoot- 
ing. What is the fact? Every man is 
obliged, by circumstances, to think of him- 
self only. A private soldier is shot. The 
officers take away his remaining cartridges, 
and hand them to the survivors. As to bro- 
ther officers, he gives a parting sigh for his 
deceased comrade ; and then speculates who 
can get any choice thing which he possess- 
ed, when sold the next day. Poor fellow ! 
we should Jike so and so of his; and we 
believe things of this nature are put up to 
auction. This information we have from 
officers who have been in most of the Pe- 
ninsular battles. 


The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, for 
October 1828, is devoted to complaints 
about the slaves working upon Sundays, 
a@ practice not to be vindicated, but the vio- 
lent conduct of the Abolitionists tends ra- 
ther to the confirmation than the s:ppres- 
sion of it, because the Colonists have ideas 
of political and insurrectionary views (which 
Mr. Barclay slows by certain placards) be- 
ing connected with the fanaticism of their 
furious opponents, and by no means wish to 
give them the further advantage of inciting 
the slaves, hy one day in seven being left 
open for such a purpose. The regular 
Clergy, who are obliged to act in subordina- 
tion to civil authority, are blamed for inac- 
tivity ; but culpable as may be the system, 
we do not think that the right mode of re- 
form is to act without regard to the lives or 
property of others. No gentleman in Eng- 
Jand would permit Missionaries of all the 
sects in England to be perpetually tamper- 
ing with his free servants, aad dividing their 
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duty; and why his Majesty’s subjects in 
the West Indies should not have the same 
privilege as those at home, we know not. 
But of this we are certain, that if enthu- 
siasts harassed our gentry as they do the 
planters, they would soon be handed over 
to police officers; for an Englishman’s 
house is his castle. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 39, re- 
views the proccedings of the last Session of 
Parliament on the subject. 





The New Ilalian Grammar of Sicnor 
Anceto Cerutti, professes to correct a 
mistake, that it is better to translate Italian 
from the Freneh than the English, on ac- 
count of a presumed similarity of the two 
languages. Now if it be true, that to do 
a thing well, only one thing must be done 
at atime, the inference is, that by such a 
proceeding hoth will be spoiled ; at least, in 
the present instance, that the Italian will be 
Frenchified ; but it may be said, that the 
Italian in the other instance will be Angli- 
cized. But no language can be acquired 
without acquiring its idioms ; for few or no 
idioms obey literal grammatical translation. 
Signor Cerutti seems to have taken great 
pains to demonstrate these idiomatic ' varia- 
tions, and the peculiarities of the language. 





Arithmetic forms an integral part of the 
machinery of business ; and we are sure that 
Mr. Reynowps’s Tyeatise on Practical Arith- 
metic, &c. fulfils its pretensions of ¢ accele- 
rating the improvement of the learner.’ 





We have a few rare exceptions to make 
to the useful corrections of erroneous pro- 
nunciation in the Pronouncing Dictionary ; 
e.g. in p. 50, ‘of Mutinneer being the 
correct pronunciation of Mutineer ;’’ and 
prollog for prologue, in p.58; yet so far as 
books can correct the errors of bad or vul- 
gar expression, we think that the author has 
been for the most part successful. 





Mr. Guyot thinks that the most expedi- 
tious mode of learning a language is first to 
get a Copia Verlorum, and next to use an 
Exercise Book. (Pref. xiii.) To this plan 
he has adapted 4 New Course of French 
Lectures, with interlineary and nearly literal 
translations, for which method he quotes 
the high authority of Locke, the real author 
of the misnomered Hamiltonian system. 

We have written Short-hand for many 
years, and found it uncommonly useful. We 
have frequently thought it necessary, in 
words, not through general use of obvious 
meauing, to add the intermediate vowels ; 
and we cordially agree with Mr. Harpive 
in this point (see p. vii.) ; yet in his and 
every system we blame alteration of the 
modes of sp because augmenting the 
great difficulty of Short-hand in reading it. 
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FINE 
Wilkie’s Village Festival.—Laurie. 

The original picture, whence these series 
of groups are copied, itis well known, forms 
one of the most attractive paintings in the 
National Gallery. In it, that eminent artist* 
has introduced many wonderfully clever 
characteristic figures, and surprisingly pre- 
served the unity of the various groups. 
These groups, four in number, have been 
tolerably well executed on stone by G. F. 
Phillips, and are now published. One group 
is that where honest Boniface the landlord 
has just tapped a bottle, and is pouring out 
with great satisfaction a frothing glass of 
its contents, while a black with a glass in 
his hand is ‘¢ wishing him luck,” before he 
quaffs the liquor, with a face powerfully and 
entirely agitated with sheepish glee; and 
another holds the bottle to his half-closed 
eyes, in search of the quantity of hidden 
treasure. A second group is the timid 
waitress invited to drink, by a knot of loving 
bumpkins whose erotian smiles are excited 
by copious libations to another youthful god. 
Next we have the struggle between the wife 
and child to force their protector from his 
companions, who are pulling him hack, a 
way he seems very willing to go but for the 
resistance of his family. The various dis- 
tortions of countenance, which seem to be 
rendered necessary to give force to their en- 
feelled arms are happily and laughably hit off. 
The remaining group consists of the trough 
and pump, with several children about it, 
aman asleep with his faithful dog, and a 
fine figure of an old woman leading a sur- 
prised child. 





Relels Defeated—Moon and Co. 

Painted by T. Webster, and engraved by 
J.Romney. It is the companion of that in- 
teresting little subject, ‘* Rebels shooting a 
Prisoner,” and is very effectively executed. 
At the elevation of the giant arm of mater- 
nal authority, the rebel urchins take to their 
heels and seek a refuge behind tubs, in the 
corners, &c. One of them has upset a jug 
of milk in his endeavours to get the protec- 
tion of the sink; another, with his wooden 
sword in his handkerchief belt, is on his 
knees, and, with eyes asking mercy, raises 
his hand to save his head; while the third, 
the important ensign and trumpeter, whose 
instrument is a funnel, seems shrinking 
within himself from the dreaded enemy. On 
the other side the cannon is overturned and 





* We understand that Wilkie, and the 
eminent sculptor, Mr. Chantry, lately had 
an interview with His Majesty, of two hours 
duration. Report says, that a very curious 
and splendid production, uniting the talents 
of both, will be the consequence of this 
visit. 
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a respite obtained for the blindfolded doll, 
whose little mistress does not express much 
concern for its situation. It is a very pleas- 
ing print. 





Scenery of the Rivers Yare and Waveney, 
Norfolk.—Moon and Co. 

The painter of these views, is Mr. James 
Stark, of Norwich, an artist of great provin- 
cial celebrity, and well known in London 
by the exhibition of his works at the Royal 
Academy and other institutions. These pic- 
tures, from the delightful scenery of the 
rivers Yare and Waveney, are engraved by 
the first artists, and are nine in number, in- 
cluding the vignettes. They represent the 
mouth of the Yare; Mutford-bridge and 
lock; Postwick grove, a very pleasing and 
interesting scene; the Vale of ‘Thorpe from 
Whitlingham, and Whitlingham Church ; 
view on the Yare, near Thorpe Church ; view 
near the Foundry-bridge, and Kett’s Castle. 
The engravings are executed in that high 
tone of art, which is generally accomplished 
when the engraver has the power of trans- 
ferring to his copper all the beauty, truth, 
and force of an excellent original. The 
plates are accompanied by letter-press eluci- 
dations written Ly J. W. Roberts, jun. esq. 
with great care and originality. Altogether, 
the work is highly creditable to the city of 
Norwich. 





Landseer’s Monkeyana, Part VI., 

Opens with a representation of three mon- 
key lawyers, in the wigs and costume of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, engaged in so- 
lemn consultation. The serio-comic effect 
of their apparently learned physiognomies, is 
very happily produced. No. 2 consists of 
two Billingsgate fishwomen, which we can- 
not look upon but with disgust :—the ,sub- 
ject was ill chosen; there is no monkeyism 
in this fair portion of the community. No. 
3 is an admirable caricature, representing a 
sweep coming in collision with a highly-fa- 
shionable dame of the Leaw monde. No. 4 
is a humourous burlesque on the canker- 
eating melancholy to which mopiug fools 
often falla prey. This part concludes the 


series. 
—-€ 
NEW MUSIC. 


Ford’s Rudiments of Music is a cheap and 
useful instructor, intended to promote the 
cultivation of psalmody, and to induce per- 
sons,to sing from notes instead of by the 
eate We can recommend it as clear and 
comprehensive. 

~~ 


Jerome Payer’s Variations, Waltz, and 


.Coda, on the favourite chorus * Nel Si- 


lenzio,” from Meyerbeer's celebrated opera 
of 11 Crociato in Egitto,” composed for 
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the piano-forte, contains some good varia- 
tions, but is not very difficult of execution. 





**Oh, thou my heart must still adore !” 
is a clever adaptation, by John Barnett, from 


Literary Intelligence, 
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a celebrated German arietta. Mr. W. 
M‘Gregor Logan’s canzonet of * Oh, many 
have sworn to adore me !”’ has also been set 
to music by John Barnett. They are both 
very pretty pieces. 


Bp 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


GresuaM Lectures. 

For many years after their establishment 
these lectures maintained a deserved cele- 
brity in the city of London; but like all in- 
stitutions, subjected tu individual neglect, 
or general abuse, have nearly fallen into de- 
suetude. The funds remain, but the spirit 
which first called the institution into public 
notice, as the early volumes of our Maga- 
zine will show, has ceased to exist. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners in 1820, the sums paid by 
the City to the lecturers on divinity, geome- 
try, astronomy, and music, were 400/. at 
1004. each ; and by the Mercers’ Company 
to the lecturers on physic, civil law, and 
rhetoric, 300/. at 100/. each. ‘These emo- 
luments are sufficiently handsome, it might 
be presumed, to induce the public to expect 
some duties adequate at least to the bene- 
volent founder’s intentions. It appears that 
Sir Thomas Gresham gave by his will, dated 
1575, one moiety of that building to the 
city of London, on condition that ont of the 
proceeds, besides paying certain alms-men 
who were to reside in his eight alms-houses, 
they should pay a salary of 50/. per annum 
to each of four lecturers, who were to deliver 
to all citizens and others who came to hear 
them, lectures on divinity, music, astrono- 
my, and geometry, ‘* within mine now dwel- 
linge-house, in the parish of St. Helyne’s, 
in Bishopsgate-street, St. Peter's the Pore, 
in the Cittye of London.” The other moiety 
of the Exchange he gave to the Mercers’ 
Company (to which he belonged), on con- 
dition that they provided three lecturers to 
deliver lectures ** on lawe, phisicke, and 
rhetoricke, within mine now dwellinge- 
house, in the parish of St. Helyue’s,” &c. 
who were also to receive 50/, per annum, 
which was then, perhaps, equivalent to be- 
tween two and three hundred pounds of our 
present money. They were also ** tu have 
the occupacion of all my said mansion-house 
and gardens, and all other thapurtenances, 
for them, and every of them to inhabite, 
study, and daylie to reade the said several 
Jectures. And my will is, that none shall 
be chosen to reade any of the said lectures 
so longe as he shall be married, neither shall 
receive any fee or stipend appointed for the 
readinge of the said lectures.” The obvious 
intention of the testator was, that these lec- 
tures should be read throughout the year, 
the seven being appointed for each day of 
the week—the one on divinity being in- 
tended fur the Sunday. Jt was provided also 
that they should be in English and Latin ; 


—in Latin, for the learned, whether foreign- 
ers or natives, who might resort tothe city ; 
and in English, for the advancement of 
learning and science among all classes of his 
fellow-citizens. In proper diffidence of 
their own competency to select fit lecturers, 
the Corporation and Mercers’ Company sent 
in the first instance to the Universities, and 
requested the heads of thuse learned bodies 
to recommend to them persons eminent for 
their learning, and otherwise competent to 
fill the lecturer’s chair. Afterwards general 
fame, or some work of extraordinary merit, 
governed the appointments, and the Gres- 
ham professorships were filled by some of 
the most eminent men, who have contri- 
buted to advance the knowledge of the sub- 
jects on which they lectured. 

The mansion. called Gresham College 
was one of the most spacious and handsome 
in the city. In 1763, however, an Act 
passed by which the fee of Gresham College 
was vested in the Crown for the purpose of 
erecting an Excise-office, and an annuity of 
500/. per annum was given to the Corpora- 
tion and the Mercers’ Company in lieu of it. 
The Act provided that an increase of 50. 
should be made to the stipend of eaeh of 
the lecturers, aud that they should be al- 
lowed to marry. Gresham College was 
pulled down, and the present Excise-office 
built on the site. 

The appointments of professors and lec- 
turers have since then been conformable to 
any thing but the intentious of the founder. 
The lectures are’ deliverered only during 
term time, in a small room on the south 
side of the Exchange. The Latin lectures 
are read at twelve o'clock precisely; the 
English lectures at one precisely. ‘The 
room is but littl known, and if it were 
known, could uot be attended at that busy 
time and crowded place, the Exchange. 
The delivery of the Latin lectures is a mere 
farce. Unless three persons attend, the 
rule adopted is, that the lecturer is relieved 
from the performance of his duty. A sorry 
audience of about half-a-dozen. or a dozen 
persons is now aud then collected*to hear 
the English lecture, which is mostly com- 
posed, and read, or rather hurried over in 
such a manner as effectually to prevent the 
annoyance of a large assemblage at any 
future lecture. The lectures on music have, 
however, very frequently attracted what, 
under the circumstances, may be considered 
@ good attendance. This state of things is 
Joudly complaiued of, the demand for know- 
ledge is every day becoming more general 
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amongst the rising generation of citizens ; 
and it is expected that sooner or later some- 
thing will be done by the Corporation to 
restore these professorships to their original 
footing, and to cause the lectures to he de- 
livered, if net more frequently and in confor- 
mity with the intention of the founder, at 
least at more convenient times and places. 


Westminster Pray. 


The King’s Scholars of Westminster- 
school, previous to the usual Christmas 
holidays, played Terence’s Adelphi. It was 
played throughout with great spirit and 
effect. Geta, by Hussey, was greatly ap- 
plauded in his denunciations of vengeance 
against the betrayers of his mistress, as was 
Syrus by Sutherland, in the drunken scene, 
aud that in which he describes himself as 
the overseer of his fellow-servants. Micio, 
by Woodfall, Demea, by Heathcote, and 
Zischinus, by Briscoe, were excellent, and 
well deserved the plaudits they received. 
The Prologue and Epilogue were as follow : 


PROLOGUE’ 


Salvete, nostro benevoli spectaculo, 

Quod more jamduduim appaiamus annuo: 

Nec ista quemquam offendat intermissio, 

Per quam dolonts facta testis publici 

Terentiana Musa s:luit---Quippe erat 

Sacrata causa luctus, atque cuilibet 

Multiam notauda; nostro at plurimum choro, 

Cujus solebat interesse fabulis 

Desideratus Lile Princeps --Fioruit, 

Longimque floreat Scnola hzcce regio 

Ornata titulo, et regio dgna auspice--- 

Sed si quid emcretur alma comitas, 

Et cura nostri, amorque perpetuus, Tibi, 

Frederice, quando ullum reperiemus parem! 
At ne severis inmorando casibus 

Ducantur hora, quas levis solet sibi 

Thalia vindicare, cessent neniz ; 

Verum in memoria penitis insideat Ducis 

Nomen, beneticia, atque laudes mortui. 
Jamounc, Ehize ut institutum postulat, 

Ad ficta nos convertimus, namque annuus 

Mos hicce regia superbit vindice ; 

Nec nomine uno uititur Comedia, 

Que nunc agenda est. Nempe vos Terentius, 

Eliza, Fredericus movent, ut comiter 

Dignemini aures appiicare fabulz: 

Et vestra non alio modo pueriia 

(Ni failor) acta, faciat ut puerilibus 

Sitis benigai et propitii conatibus : 

Non pauca quippe nos gravant etiam insuper 

Incommoda: Eschinus, Syrus, Geta, Hegio, 

Et Ctesipho veniam sihi omnes impetrent, 

Actoribus enim substitutis utimur. 
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EPILOGUE. 


M. Canthara! non redit a vicino Sostrata Bazaar; 
Nec qui advorsim ierant conspicio famulos. 
Ah! vere hoc dicunt, si connubialia vincla 
In te suscipias multa neeesse feras: 
Jurgia, blanditias, verba aspera, verba jocosa, 
Iupumeros sumptus multiplicesque moras. 
Sed video uxorem---mea lux ! mea Sostrata! salve! 
Tandem ades. S, Ah! mi vir, non potui citiis--- 
Demea mox aderit, qui rem tibi nunciet omnem: 
Ipsa quidem hac emi paucula, bella tamen. 
M. Nec chara, ut spero. S, Quidnam scelus exe 
cidit ore, 
Stulte marite, tuo? Maximi erant pretii-- 
Venditio fit nempe Poetz pauperis ergo, 
Qui, nisi verborum copiam, habet nihilum. 
Emisse et magni virtus est---maxima virtus. 
M. Sudice me, virtas incipit hecce domi. 
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Sed quisnam huc properat? Nisi me mea lumina 
fallunt, 

Demea nos rapidis passibus aggreditur--- 
Demea, quid properas? Avimam recipe. D. 
Het mila! prorsis..- : 

M. Quidoam est boc prorsus? Quid trepidas ? 
D. Pern: 
Actum est---eutavi nimirim affabilis esse, 
Et maic p ocessit--nam tria verbs decem 
Stabant aureol:s---Ve im accipe, Micio, lintrem 
Pulche lum, mih: quem vendidit sta Venus. 
Syr. Vai! quando rursus festive illuxerit hora, 
Hoc sit connubn prgnus honorque tut. 
M. Scilicetin portu jam nay go; at. obsecro, narra 
Omnemrem. D. Meminsse horreo, at incipiam, 
Posiquam te in solidorursus Soror alma, locassem, 
Coliectas volui visere del cias. 
Dum tamen errabam, conspexi forte puellam 
Forma--M. Pulchranempe. D. E.ximia ; atque 
ocuils 
Tam nitidis, magnis, et claris, ut nil supra-~ 
Huic dixi, ut decuit (ve mihi! nam perin) 
Sed dixi, ut decuit, * Salve, formosa puella,” 
Hec contra, *‘ Quid emes, o bone vir, quid emes ”” 
Emr ergo lintrem---et perdam post omnia naulum, 
Linter enim aureolis constitit iste decem. 
M Aureolisne decem? D. Sane, mi Micio, sané; 
Nam virtutis erat rest:tuisse nihil, 
Displicuere vices Divis. reliquumque petenti, 
Vox erat hee Veneris * nil ego rest:tuo.” 
S. Et meritd, Frater : querenda pecunia primim..- 
Virtus -D. Verbum odh, Sostrata--quid latet hic ? 
Syr. Ot Domine! Ingentem sumptum ne quere 
tuorum, 
Nec vir adire velis non adeunda viro! 
Vindicat haeee sibi nova nupta. D. Anne om. 
nia? Syr Vere 
Omnia ; pars ininima est nostra puella sui. 
S. Vos isthee aufe:te intro; tu tangere noli, 
Demea. D. Ne sevi, Sostrata, tantopere! 
Gratiam, uti par est, reféram ; ascribique Dearum 
Jalde soilicitis te faci#m ordinibus. 
S. O utinam facias! MM. Noli, mea Sostrata, noli, 
Divarum istarum te sociare choro,. 
S. Hui! nova religio te invessit, chare marite, 
Nune uitra pius es Presbyter. MZ. Unde patet? 
S. Artem damuasti, quam, si vis credere fama, 
Emunctarum omnis copia narium amat, 
Hac vespertinus, necnon et matutinus 
Rhetor sopitum conc:tat arte gregern 
Novit loannem nostra ars compescere Taurum, 
Et natos Patrici non sinit esse feros, 
Non alia in chartis sp endent benefacta diurnis, 
Non alia patrie sat Priamoque datum, 
M. Sat patrize Priamoque nocet. Failacia, fucus, 
Fraus cessent causam dedecorare sacram! 
Sentis jamdudum (neque enim sunt omnia ficta) 
Quam purus matrum corda gubernet amor ; 
Vidisti timidam fratri arridere sororem, 
Et nosti qualis quantaque cura patrum, 
Ex his exemplum sumas pietatis, et ista 
#qua homini virtus sit, nec iniqua Deo. 
S. Quin fiat! jam nunc redit ad se Sostrata, curis 
Digna tuis iterum, nomine digna suo, 
Jactari cessans, simulare, et fallere, virtus 
Re vera incipiat nostra vigere domi. 





WERNERIAN Society. 


Two tusks of the mammoth, brought 
home by Capt. Beechy, were lately exhibited 
and described to the Wernerian Society at 
Edinburgh, by Professor Jameson. They 
are in fiue preservation, and not bent in 
one direction, but twisted spirally, like the 
horns of some species of the cows. The 
smallest, which is quite entire, is 9 feet 9 
inches in length; the largest, which wants 
asmall part of the point, must have mea- 
sured originally 12 feet. Judging from 
analogy, Professor Jameson stated, that the 
mammoth to which the largest belonged 
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must have been fifteen or sixteen feet high, 
and consequently larger than the elephant, 
which is an animal of the same species. 
They were found on the west coast of Ame- 
rica, uear Behring’s Straits, at Escholz Bay, 
latitude 60. in a very remarkable bluff, which 
has been described by Kotzebue. ‘This bluff 
has a covering of earth and grass, but Kotze- 
bue, while encamped on it, having cut 
through the surface for some purpose, was 
surprised to find that what he took fora 
portion of terra firma was in reality a moun- 
tain of ice, 100 feet in height above the 
water, but attached to the land, as such ice- 
bergs generally are. This discovery led to 
another still more interesting. It was 
found that this inass of ice had embedded 
in it a vast number of the tusks, teeth, and 
bones of the mammoth, of which the ob- 
jects we have described were a part. Their 
remains must have been inclosed in the ice 
by the same catastrophe that buried the 
mammoth which was found entire in simi- 
lar envelope on the banks of the Lena thirty 
years ago; and that catastrophe, beyond a 
doubt, was no other than the general deluge, 
which extinguished the race of animals these 
remains belonged to. The bones, tusks, 
&c. were numerous, and some parts of the 
ice near the place where they were deposited 
had a smell of decayed animal matter, aris- 
ing no doubt from the decomposition of the 
flesh. ‘The tusks are in their natural state ; 
but of two great teeth which accompanied 
them, one seemed to be petrified, having, 
doubtless, been in contact with stone. ‘The 
mammoth seeins to have been au inhabitant 
of nearly the whole northern hemisphere, 
its teeth or bones having Leen found oa 
both sides of North America, in Siberia, in 
England, Scotland, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries. ‘The remains, however, 
found in Ayrshire, and in various parts of 
England, belong to a smaller species than 
that which furnished the tusks. 


Enormous Foss:1. 


The jaw-bone of an enormous unknown 
animal has been discovered at Epperhelm, 
in the canton of Arrey, on the left bank of 
the Rhine, by M.Schleier-Macher, governor 
of the Comte de Darnestadt. Several teeth 
had previously been found, resembling those 
which this jaw-bone contains; but as they 
were similar to those of the tapir, credit 
was given to the antediluvian existence of a 

igantic species of that animal. M. Schleier- 

lacher’s discovery will undeceive naturalists 
on that point. ‘The animal, of which he 
has found so valuable a relic, belongs to a 
new genus; and its dimensions are really ex- 
traordinary. Even supposing that its body 
was as small in proportion to the head as in 
the hippopotamus (the quadruped of which 
the body bears the least proportion to the 
head), its entire length must have been 
nineteen (French) feet! 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


[xcviu1. 


Winpsor Caste. 

This ancient residence of our ancient 
kings, is now becoming a splendid object of 
attraction. ‘The alterations and decorations, 
chiefly under the tasteful directions of his 
Majesty, have been on the most magnificent 
scale. i 

The king’s private entrance opens upon 
a double staircase of solid oak, which is co- 
vered with deep scarlet cloth, and is lighted 
by one brilliant lamp; it communicates with 
the winding corridor, round which are ranged 
theRoyal apartments ; those of theKing being 
on the east side, while the Queen’s and the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence’s occupy the 
south. With the coupd'eil of the Corridor, 
we were exceedingly struck. It embraces 
the eastern and southern sides of the quad- 
rangle, and its walls are adorned with the 
portraits of the most celebrated characters 
in the history of the country—where the 
here and the statesman, the living and the 
dead, find an honoured and appropriate place 
in the palace of their Sovereign. Among 
these may be enumerated the celebrated 
Round Table; the Grand Falconer, the 
Duke of St. Alban’s going out hawking; 
busts by Chantry, of the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Wellington, &c. &e. These are 
specimens of art, and set off by a magni- 
ficent carved and gilded ceiling, in architec- 
tural accordance with the style of the build- 
ing, and when viewed by the aid of nume- 
rous candelabra—two of which are placed at 
each of the doors leading to the Royal apart- 
ments—produce a magnificent and almost 
magic effect. 

‘The Bed-room is crimson: the drapery of 
the bed,a rich deep scarlet fluted silk; and 
the bed, the one which was made for his 
Majesty when Prince Kegent, by Mr. Morel: 
adjoining the bed-room, is an anti-room, in 
which are hot and cold baths. 

The Breakfast-room is of rich blue silk, 
and adjoins the bed-room; next to which 
is the Page’s-roum, which is tastefully fur- 
nished, and fitted up with neat chintz fur- 
niture, 

The King’s Private Drawing-room com- 
municates with the above, and the prevailing 
colour is green, the material damask silk, 
with a yellow flower, fringed with gold ; 
chairs rose-wood, with green damask cush- 
ions and backs. 

From this apartment you enter the Li- 
trary, from which commences a scene of 
splendour consistent with the dignity and 
station of England's Monarch. The dra- 
pery covering the walls is a rich green da- 
mask silk, fringed with gold; the curtains, 
of the same material, are tastefully arranged 
round each window, which is filled with 
plate glass of large dimensions, while the 
pannels of the private doors are fitted up 
with looking-glass. 

The Library communicates with the 
Drawing-room by two magnificent folding 
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doors; and these rooms, when viewed to- 
gether, appear to vie with each other in 
grandeur and richness of effect. The fur- 
niture and drapery of the Drawing-room 
are of a deep scarlet damask silk ; the beau- 
tiful marble chimney-piece and its columns 
are chiseled in alto-relievo; and from it 
are suspended three superb gold chandeliers, 
presentng one mass of burnished gold. 
Each of these chandeliers, it is said, cust 
2000 guineas. In the centre is a magni- 
ficent gothic bow- window, commanding views 
of the park, the village of Datchet, the 
Surrey hills, and surrounding country. 

From the Drawing-room you enter the 
Dining- room, by two white folding-doors, 
with pannels tastefully ornamented with 
rich gilding, and affording a pleasant relief 
to the eye, from the surrounding brilliant 
colours. On entering this room you are 
immediately struck with its magnificent pro- 
portions, as compared with those already 
enumerated. ‘The drapery and furniture are 
of crimson damask silk, fringed with gold ; 
and though the cieling is not so carved as 
that of the Drawing-room, yet its compart- 
ments have perhaps a better effect, and are 
more strictly in unison with the style and 
character of the building than any of the 
preceding apartments. From this room two 
grand windows command extensive pros- 
pects, the one to the east and north-east ; 
the other to the north overlooks Eton 
College, with its ‘‘ antique towers,” the 
rich vale of Buckinghamshire, the adjoining 
counties, and the course of the majestic 
Thames rolling its stream at the base of the 
Castle. 

The Private Dining-room leads from the 
last apartment, and is of an octagon form. 
The drapery and hangings consist o! deep 
scarlet cloth; the furniture is composed of 
polished oak; the dining-table, of Amboyna 
wood, stands in the centre of the room. 
it is of a circular form and on an eutirely 
new principle, so that from the exterior 
of the circle its size may be increased or 
diminished at pleasure,according to the num- 
ber of guests. This room closes the suit 
of his Majesty’s apartments. 

The Music-room is of an octagon form, 
and immediately behind the Drawing-room. 
It is of ample dimensions, and admirably cal- 
culated from its form for conveying sound. 

The carpets throughout correspond in 
colour with the hangings and drapery of 
the several apartments, and are all of Ax- 
minster manufacture. 

We cannot help noticing the beautiful 
Mosaic table in the Queen’s apartment, 
the first, we believe, made by an English 
artist; the King having all along expressed 
a wish to have every thing of purely British 
manufacture. 

Under the new terrace of the Castle, 
commencing at the Brunswick tower, and 
terminating at the south-east angle, forming 
acrescent, and enclosing about two acres 
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of ground, is the orangery, descending 
gently from the north side and looking 
towards the south. This terrace itsclf is a 
favourable instance of the strength and so- 
lidity, as well as the taste with which Sir 
Jeffery Wyatville is carrying on thejimprove- 
ments in this Palace. Immediately under 
the gravel surface of the terrace is a fluor 
of lead, and beneath this again is one of 
iron; and, lastly, there is a floor directly 
over the orangery composed of wood and 
plaster, the whole forming a mass of strength 
and durability, that may with truth almost 
be said to defy the inroads of time itself. 
This substantial work, it should be observed, 
extends only to that part of the terrace 
which is over the orangery, and is intended 
chiefly as a protection for the portion of 
the beautiful garden which this terrace en- 
closes and partially covers. All the other 
parts of the terrace are entirely of stone, 
having loop-holes, in which cannon are in- 
tended to be placed, this being the only ac- 
cessible point of the Castle in case of attack. 
The whole of the garden within this terrace 
is proceeding rapidly towards perfection, and 
will be an object of great attraction when 
entirely arranged, and will boast of some of 
the choicest plants and flowers that Europe 
produces. Some of the orange-trees that 
are already planted are of an immense size, 
being from 16 to 18 feet in height, and the 
diameter of the stems 8 and 10 inches; and 
as the orange-tree is known to be of very 
slow growth, these must be at least 100 
years old; they were presented to his Ma- 
jesty by the present King of France. 

The eastern wing of the castle, viewed 
from the foot-path that leads through the 
Little Park from Frogmore to Datchet, is 
the nearest view that can he had of the 
external beauties and magnificence of this 
Palace, being a distance of half a mile only, 
and this view presents a different feature 
from any other part of the Castle. At equal 
distances between these two towers are four 
heavy projections, and in these projections 
are contained the splendid Gothic windows 
of his Majesty’s principal rooms, and no 
approach to this wing of the Castle is per- 
mitted nearer than the footpath of which we 
have spoken. 


STEEL AND PLaTinuM. 


The alloys of steel and platinum, when 
both are in a state of fusion, are very per- 
fect in every proportion that has been tried. 
Equal parts by weight form a beautiful alloy, 
which takes a fine polish, although it is li- 
able to tarnish; the colour is the finest 
imaginable for a mirror. The specific gra- 
vity of this beautiful compound is 9.882; 90 
of platinum with 20 of steel, gave alsoa 
perfect alloy, which has no disposition to 
tarnish; the specific gravity, 15.88; both 
these buttons are malleable, but have not 
yet been applied to any specific purpose ; 
10 of platinum to 80 of steel form an excel- 
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lent alloy. This was ground and very highly 
polished, to be tried as a mirror; a fine 
damask colour, however, renders it quite 
unfit for that purpose, The proportions of 
platinum that appear to improve steel for 
edge instruments are formed 1 to 3 per 
cent.; 1.5 per cent. will probably be the 
best. At the time of combining 10 of pla- 
tinum with 80 of steel, with a view to a 
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mirror, the same proportions were tried 
with nickel and steel: this too had the da- 
mask, and consequently was unfit for its in- 
tention. It is curious to observe the dif- 
ference of these two alloys, as to suscepti- 
bility for oxygen. The platinum and steel, 
after lying many months, had not a spot on 
its surface, while that with nickel was co- 
vered with rust. 


——- &— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Cuampouiion’s Ecyptian Expepition. 

In our last account, p. 553, we men- 
tioned the arrival of the expedition at Cairo 
on the 26th of September. M. Champol- 
lion and his companions remained at Cairo 
till the 30th of September, the night of which 
they spent in their Maash, in order to sail 
early the next morning for the ruins of Mem- 
phis. They passed the night of the Ist inst. be- 
fore the village of Massarah, on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, and at six a. m. the next 
day, they landed on the plain to visit some 
immense quarries; as Memphis, standing 
on the opposite bank and exactly in front of 
them, must have issued from their flanks. 
The reconnoissance was excessively fatigu- 
ing: but they visited, one after the other, 
all the caverns which pierce the declivity of 
the mountain of Thorra, and ascertained 
that those quarries which produce a fine 
white calcareous stone have been worked at 
many different periods. They found an in- 
scription of the month Paophi, of the fourth 
year of Augustus ; one of the seventh year, 
but same month, of a Ptolemy, who must 
have been Ptolemy Soter, as there is no 
surname ; and another of the sccond year 
of King Acoris, one of the insurgents against 
the Persians. They also discovered that 
two of the quarries had been opened in the 
twenty-second year of King Amosia, the 
father of the 18th dynasty, as it is textually 
recorded in two fine medallions, sculptured 
in the rock, by the side of the two entrances. 
They then sailed to Bedrechein, a village at 
a short distance, on the western bank of 
the Nile. The next morning they set out 
for the immense wood of date-trees, which 
now covers the site of Memphis. On quit- 
ting Bedrechein, which lies inland about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk, it becomes per- 
ceptible that one treads the antique site of 
a great city, by the quantity of hewed gra- 
nite blocks scattered in the plain, and those 
which still pierce aud show themselves 
through the accumulating sands by which 
they will soon be covered for ever. Between 
that village and another called Mit-Rahineh, 
there are two long ranges of parallel hills, 
which appeared to be formed by the wrecks 
of an immense enclosure, constructed of un- 
baked bricks, like that of Sais, and formerly 
containing the principal sacred edifices of 
Memphis. It was in the interior of this 
enclosure that they found the enormous 
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colossus exhumated by M. Cavigilia. This 
colossus, though wanting a portion of its 
legs, is not less than 34 feet 6 inches in 
length! Having fallen forward on the 
grouud, the face is perfectly intact, and its 
features at once showed them that it was a 
statue of Sesostris; for they present, in gi- 
gantic proportion, a most faithful resem- 
blance of the fine Sesostris at Turin. The 
inscription on the arms, the breast, and the 
waist have confirmed this impression, and 
leave no doubt that there exist at Turin 
and at Memphis, two portraits of the great- 
est of the Pharaohs. North of the colos- 
sus stood a temple of Venus (Hathdér) in 
white calcareous stone. Outside, and east 
of the great enclosure, they continued the 
excavations begun by Caviglia, and ascer- 
tained that a temple, adurned with double 
pilasters, and constructed of rose granite, 
had existed on that spot. It was dedicated 
by Ramses the Great to Phtha and Hathdér 
(Vulcan and Venus), the two principal di- 
vinities of Memphis. The large enclosure 
also contained on its eastern side a vast ne- 
cropolis, similar to the one described at Sais. 

On the 4th Oct. they encamped at Sak- 
kara. They visited the Plain of Mummies 
at this place. It was the ancient burying- 
ground of Memphis, and is strewed with 
pyramids and violated graves. The tombs, 
adorned with sculpture, are for the most part 
broken in pieces, or filled up after having 
been plundered. The whole forms a horri- 
ble desert, rough with irregular mounds, 
produced by excavations and ruins, aad 
strewn with human bones, the remains of 
ancient generations. ‘Two tombs alone at- 
tracted our attention, and compensated in 
some measure for the sad and barren aspect 
of this field of desolation. In one of them 
were found a series of Egyptian birds admi- 
rably sculptured on the sides, with their 
names in hieroglyphics: five different kinds 
of gazelles, with their names; and some do- 
mestic scenes, such as the milking of a cow, 
and two cooks preparing a repast. 

On the 8th of Oct. they encamped within 
the shade of the great Pyramids, having 
quitted Sakkara to visit one of the wonders 
of the world. Seven camels and 20 asses 
carried them and their baggage across the 
desert which separates the southern pyra- 
mids from those of Gizeh, the most cele- 
brated of all. 
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Antiquarian Society or Pertu. 

Nov. 24. The anniversary meeting was 
held this day, Lord Gray in the chair. 
Among the tooks presented on that occa- 
sion, were—a splendid copy, in folio, of 
the Catalogue of the Library at Kinfauns 
Castle, from Lord Gray, illuminated in the 
style of Albert Durer’s Prayer-Book, by 
Mr. Morison, jun., the secretary of the 
Society; a copy of Michaux’s American 
Sylva, 3 vols. royal 8vo., coloured plates, 
from R. Mitchel, Esq., Savannah, and many 
other valuable works. The presentations 
of geclogical and mineralogical specimens 
were numerous, including sume very inter- 
esting organic remains from the Carse of 
Gowrie, among which was a fish, apparently 
of the haddock or whiting species, almost 
entire, taken out of a quarry about ten 
miles from Perth. There was likewise a 
large collection of curiosities from Bur- 
mah and Chinese Tartary, sent home by 
Dr. John Ozilvie, Dr. Andrew Ross, Col. 
Balmain, and other gentlemen, besides many 
other donations. After the reading of the 
Report, Mr. Morison gave a brief disserta- 
tion on some facts and traditions connected 
with the progress of the Roman arms in 
Scotland; and Dr. Anderson of the Perth 
Academy read an Essay on the Temperature 
of the Ocean—from the facts connected 
with which inquiry the learned doctor con- 
troverted the prevailing notions respecting 
the heat of the earth increasing towards the 
centre. 

Roman Corns. 

On the 8th of November, as a labourer 
was removing the soil from a stone-quarry 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, on 
the supposed site of the ancient Cambodu- 
num, he discovered upwards of 296 silver 
and copper Roman coins, which appear to 
be of the era of the latter part of the Dic- 
tatorship and the reigns of Julius and Au- 
gustus Cesar, as many of them bear effigies 
and inscriptions of those emperors, as well 
as of those of many of the generals and 
other great men of and previous to that 
time. They seem to have been coined in 
various provinces of the empire, as some of 
them have Egyptian, others Grecian char- 
acters on them, mixed with the common 
Roman letters. Out of the whole, there 
are scarcely two alike. 

Roman Pavement. 

During last Spring, a Roman Pavement 
was discovered on Lancing Down, near Wor- 
thing, by a Mr. Medhurst, buried beneath 
what appeared to be a large tumulus. On 
removing the earth, a gallery 40 feet square 
was laid open. In the midst of it is a room 
16 feet square, the floor of which is a tes- 
selated pavement in excellent preservation, 
but without painting or pattern. In the 
centre of the room were found a quantity of 
ashes; and among them, says Mr. M. ‘25 
pieces of Roman, ancient British, and Saxon 
coin; on one side of the edifice 12 pieces 
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of silver coin, no two pieces of which were 
alike, a considerable number of bracelets, 
rings, beads, styles, fibula, buckles, combs, 
and brooches, together with fragments of 
swords and arrows. Several graves are also 
to be seen, which contained vases, broken 
pottery of different kinds, with the ashes of 
the dead, rings, &c. that appeared to have 
been deposited with them.” 

Pompei. 

The excavations are still proceeding with 
activity. The house of Arrius Diomedes 
has been cleared. Its interior consists of a 
large square yard, the portico of which is 
supported by columns of gypsum. In the 
middle of this was a small garden, with a 
railing. Eight rooms on the ground-floor 
look into the yard ; most of them are painted 
red, the floors laid in with mosaics, and the 
ceilings are flat. Several of them are beau- 
tifully decorated with figures and arabesques. 
On the ground-floor two skeletons were found, 
one supposed to be that of the proprietor. 
He held in one hand a key, and gold coins 
and decorations in the other. A slave behind 
him earried a bronze and a silver vase. 
These two individuals were overtaken and 
overwhelmed by a volcanic shower in the 
moment of flight. Below the portico, which 
surrounds the garden, is a subterraneous 
apartment, perhaps a cellar, where many 
wine jars were found. ‘Two staircases lead 
to the upper story, the right side of which 
only remains standing, which, like all the 
houses of Pompeii, is without covering. In 
the middle of the house is a covered yard, 
surrounded with fourteen columns, lined 
with tiles and intaglio, forming a portico, 
with mosaics. The ground-floor contains 
several apartments, apparently destined for 
baths, dining-rooms, bed-rooms, &e. 

Erruscan ANTIQUITIES. 

The great valley of Composcala, in the 
territory of Montalto di Castro, the pro- 
perty of the family of Candelori, is reported 
to have been the site of Vulci, an Etruscan 
city, and the inhabitants of which are called 
Vulcienses in the Fasti Capitolini. A la- 
bourer ploughing the ground in the district 
called Pian di Voce, (derived from the nane 
of Vulci, or Volci, which it formerly bore,) 
a very extensive Etruscan sepulchre was 
discovered. ‘The family of Candelori caused 
excavations to be made there during the 
course of last October; and in the tombs 
which were first opened were found antiqui- 
ties and ornaments of all kinds, of alabaster, 
terra cotta, glass, gold, and bronze, among 
which are sculptures, vases, patere, am- 
pull of various sizes and colours, with my- 
thological emblems, and Greek and Etrus- 
can inscriptions. Encouraged by the first 
success, the family of Candelori has doubled 
its exertions to open all the tombs along 
the river, with the intention of publishing 
an historical description of the place, and 
of the most rare and valuable of the articles 
that have been found. 
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LINES 
Written in a Lady’s Allum. 
By W. Hersee. 
"THE pathway of Life is enriched by its 
flow’rs, (hours; 
When artless young Virtue enlivens the 
When innocent Joy, the companion of Truth, 
Enchants every scene in the summer of 
Youth; 
And this is thy season, dear maid !—May it be 
A season unclouded by sorrow to thee! 
Long may’st thou possess intellectual wealth ! 
May thy pathway be strewed with the roses 
of health! 
May thy years gently glide, like an un- 
ruffled stream [beam ! 
Whose bosom is bright in the sun’s golden 
While existence is thine may thy heart ever 
prove [love— 
The seat of contentment, of friendship, and 
And, when the last moment to thee shall be 
giv'n, [Heav’n! 
May thy spirit receive a sweet passport to 


To Cuartrs Turner, Esq. Associate R.A. 
on his Portrait and Print of the late Dr. 
Kitcuiner, from memory. 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 

ABTIST, if thou with equal skill could 

trace 

The mind of Kitcuiner, whose formand face, 

E’en gesture, also, thou hast brought to view, 

And paint his character in lines as true, 

Then would thy faithful pencil sketch a mind 

Where mingled qualities, indeed, combin’d, 

But tending all to serve the human race, 

{mparting wholesome rules, and moral grace. 

Though mem’ry could alone thy draught 

supply, 

Since in the peaceful grave his reliques lie, 

Yet were the subject now hefore thy sight, 

We should not find thee more correctly right. 

Holding some fav’ rite work we see him stand, 

Free in deportment, and in aspect bland. 

Nor should thy graver pass without just praise, 

Which in the print thy various pow’rs dis- 

plays, 

And gives the portrait such a vivid air, 

We scarce can note the want of colour there, 

That colour which the faithful portrait shews, 

Where judgment regulates, and nature glows, 

—?> 
THE PICTURE-FRAME. 
HE pictures that adorn my wall 
Deserve thine earnest gaze, my friend; 

For many a pleasure they recall, 

And many a lofty thought they lend. 

This from a parent’s pencil came, 

And that preserves a likeness dear ; 

But what denotes yon vacant frame, 
You ask, and why suspended here ? 


; 
It t angs in record of a tale, 
hough sad for others, eweet to me, 


And shows how fondness may prevail, 

For those we cannot hope to see. 
Child of a dim and luckless star ! 

Where wander now thine orphan feet ? 
They rest in death, or seek afar 

A hand to shield, a voice to greet. 


She was a thing of life, whose lot 
Was once to influence all around ; 
If hers were joy, they sorrowed not, 
If hers were grief, they caught the sound. 
Man’s haughty bosom owned her will 
The sentence of his future hour ; 
While mute despondence, rapturous thrill, 
Alternately confessed her power. 


Till, tripping through life’s flowery scene, 
She thoughtless marked an early rose, 
And, grasping while its stem was green, 
She bade it on her breast repose. 
The bloom was brief, and keen the thorn ; 
While, from the spot too late receding, 
She flung it thence with look forlorn, 
But, ah! noskill could staunch the bleed- 
ing. 
Tears useless now bedew her cheek, 
Ungenerous tongues her grief upbraid, 
And she is roaming forth to seek 
The stranger's scanty, casual aid. 
Her form unseen, I learned the tale, 
My bosom shared the wanderer’s pain ; 
All would [ give, could aught avail— 
Alas! I tracked her path in vain. 


The mind on absent forms will dwell, 
When sympathy unlocks the heart; 
The thought will grow, the feeling swell, 

From pity’s warmth to passion’s smart. 
Still blooms her image uneffaced, 

And yonder vacant frame above 
Displays the words my pencil traced— 


‘In memory of my phantom love.’ L. 
a +4 
SONNET. 


EAR native stream ! ah dearer far to me, 
Than Thames, though grandeur crown 
his margin gay; 
And not the Loire, all lovely though she be, 
And passing fair, could lure my thoughts 
away, 
Forgetful of thy banks of green; nor she, 
The yellow Seine, whose peaceful waters play 
Through Gallia’s fields, could woo my heart 
from thee, “[stray. 
That faithful heart which knows not how to 
Dear native stream, loved Stour, to thee 
were paid [have ; 
My earliest vows, and thou my last shait 
And as my earliest steps were wont to tread, 
So shall my last, thy banks, paternal wave ; 
And you, ye trembling willows, wont to 


shade [grave. 
My youthful pastimes, ye shall shade my 
VW. J. 





— 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—a 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The Russians state that the accounts of 
the losses sustained in the late campaign 
have been exaggerated. They have put 
forth a sort of bulletin, in which they give 
their statement of the balauce of loss and 
gain; wherein the sum total pompously sets 
forth half Bulgaria, eight fortresses, two 
camps, 957 pieces of artillery, 180 standards, 
an invaluable quantity of stores, 17 large 
and 45 small vessels, nine Pachas, and 
12,500 men in Europe; and in Asia, 3 
pacheliks, five fortresses, three castles, 3 
camps, 125 standards, 11 horsetails, 313 
pieces of artillery, 8 Pachas, and 8000 men, 
to say nothing of the rescue and protection 
of several native families in both continents. 
The balance against this is enly eight pieces 
of artillery, and about 6000 men. As for 
Choumla, says the bulletin, its being taken 
would be no benefit, and the frost and floods 
being troublesome before Silistria, it was 
judged better to repose in Moldavia. 

According to accounts from Constanti- 
nople, the Sultan continues busily occupied 
in the organization of a new army for the 
opening of the spring campaign; for which 
purpose he has ordered the formation of 
military schools, in which the pupils are to 
receive instructions not only in the duties of 
their profession, but also in the rudiments 
of general education. He has also ordered 
similar schools for the navy, and contem- 
plates the foundation of schools of medicine 
and surgery. The Turkish troops already 
raised, have been disciplined by two French- 
men, named Calosse and Gaillard, under 
whose instructions they are said to have 
made such progress, that the Turkish army 
no lounger resembles what it was in former 
wars. The loss of Varna has been severely 
felt at Constantinople: but, in order to ren- 
der it less mortifying, a list of the Russian 
Generals and other officers said to have been 
killed or taken in the Russian campaign was 
published at Constantinople. According to 
this list, the number of Russian Generals 
killed was thirteen, exclusive of Prince 
Menzikoff ; aud the number of common sol- 
diers killed, wounded, and prisoners, nearly 
one hundred thousand. An order of the 
Sultan has been published in the whole em- 
pire, for all men able to bear arms, to rally 
round the standards of their respective cap- 
tains. On the occasion of the displaying of 
the sacred standard, the Mufti pronounced 
an excommunication against all Mussulmans 
who refused to march against the enemy, 
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who give quarter, or suffer themselves to be 
taken prisoners, 
AFRICA. 

Timsuctoo.—In p. 458, some general 
particulars were given respecting the jour- 
ney of a young Frenchman, by the name of 
Caillé, to the city of Timbuctoo. The fol- 
lowing details connected with this adven- 
turous undertaking will be interesting :—M. 
Caillé, who is a native of Rochelle, was em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa in the capacity 
of a merchant’s clerk. While in this situa- 
tion, he couceived the idea of undertaking 
his long and perilous journey. The city of 
Timbuctoo, which was supposed to contain 
a million of inhabitants, was an object of 
curiosity to all Europe. England had sent 
many distinguished men to Africa, and mo- 
ney had not been wanting to aid their inves- 
tigations. I shall, therefore, have the greater 
merit, said M. Caillé, if, poor and unknown, 
I succeed in carrying home any account of 
Timbuctoo, He set to work to study the 
Arabic, and he engaged several masters, all 
of whom he questioned minutely concerning 
the governments and mode of living in the 
interior of Africa ; and from all that he heard 
he had reason to believe that Timbuctoo 
was by no means so populous as was sup- 
posed. He learned that the nations of the 
interior of Africa were savages only on the 
subject of religion. These zealous Mussul- 
mans conceived it to be their duty to convert 
to Islamism all strangers who happen to fall 
into their power; and if they cannot accom- 
plish their object, they kill them. M. Caillé 
quitted the coast, taking aloug with him a 
very small packet of merchandize. He as- 
sumed the dress of the country, and when 
he had got to some distance beyond the Eu- 
ropean settlements, he professed the Mus- 
sulman religion ; for, intent as he was on 
the object he hoped to accomplish, he he- 
sitated not to conform to the customs of the 
country. The account he gave of himself 
to the good Mussulmans was as follows :— 
That he was a native of Egypt, and that at 
a very early age he had been carried off by 
the army of the great Buonaparte. ‘That 
having conveyed hin to France, the infidels 
prevented him from following the Mussul- 
man religion, and had even made him forget 
his mother tongue. This served to explain 
the imperfections of his pronunciation. He 
added, that his master, a rich French mer- 
chant, had conveyed him from France to the 
coast of Africa, whence he had found means 
to escape. But how was he to return to 
Egypt? That which he most dreaded was, 
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he said, the chance of again falling into the 
hands of the infidels; and he had accord- 
ingly adopted the plan of crossing the con- 
tinent of Africa, to regain his native coun- 
try. Sometimes this story answered M. 
Caillé’s purpose, but at other times robbers 
possessed themselves of the little packet he 
carried with him. On these occasions he 
began to read the Koran, and his property 
was immediately returned. Finally, after 
undergoing numberless difficulties, and suf- 
fering severely from illness, he enjoyed the 
unspeakable gratification of entering Tim- 
buctoo. He says he was by no means asto- 
nished to find that the city contained no 
more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The 
houses consist only of the ground-floor, 
with a terrace on the roof. The inhabitants 
are of two different races, Moors and ne- 
groes. The former are more enlightened 
than the latter. They were at first much 
shocked at the colour of M. Caillé’s skin; 
but on finding that he read the Koran, they 
became reconciled to him, and treated him 
with great respect. He noted down the 
memoranda of his journey between the lines 
of his copy of the Koran. The spaces were 
soon filled up, and he then wrote his obser- 
vations on little scraps of paper which he 
laid between the leaves of this sacred book. 
He was once discovered doing this, and he 
read surprise in the looks of all who ob- 
served him. The people are but little civi- 
lized; perhaps, their physical organization 
is calculated to impede them in forming 
correct ideas on things which they have not 
had the opportunity of seeing and examin- 
ing. They have but very confused notions 
respecting the existence of any people out of 
Africa. They believe that in countries re- 
mote from their own, there are powerful 
magicians, who have entered into a compact 
with the Devil, by which they are enabled to 
discover hidden treasures, many of which 
they suppose to exist in the regions adja- 
cent to Timbuctoo. They therefore look 
upon every stranger as a magician, who has 
come for the purpose of depriving them of 
their treasures. According to their inter- 
pretation of the Koran, it is'a meritorious 
action to put to death an infidel who will 
not be converted. This was the great cause 
of the dangers to which M. Caillé was ex- 
posed at Timbuctoo, The environs of the 
country, he says, are singularly barren. 
Water is of course an object of the first ne- 
cessity in such a climate, and yet the city 
stands at the distance of five miles from the 
river. M. Caillé conceives that Timbuctoo 
is to be considered only as a commercial en- 
trepot. If the trade of that part of the 
world should decline, he doubts not that the 
city would disappear in a few years. The 
inhabitants would speedily remove, and pro- 
bably establish another settlement on the 
banks of the river. At Timbuctoo there is 
none but rain water, which is kept in reser- 
voirs, and which has an execrable taste; 
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and no fuel is used but camel dung. In his 
excursions round the city M. Caillé attracted 
the curiosity of the rich merchants, and he 
soon discovered, by the questions they ad- 
dressed to him, the fears which his presence 
inspired. He was supposed to be an agent 
from the merchants of the coast, and it was 
suspected that he had come to collect in- 
formation on the state of commercial affairs 
at Timbuctoo. 

Our traveller learned the history of the 
unfortunate Major Laing. According to 
the statements of the inhabitants of Tim- 
buctoo, the Major was the first white man 
who was ever seen in their city. He passed 
a month there, and returned to the cvuast, 
where he died; but respecting the nature of 
his death no explanation was given. M. 
Caillé subsequently learned that the Major 
having arrived at the distance of about forty- 
eight leagues from Timbuctoo, was met by 
a party of Mussulmans, who imperiously 
commanded him to address a prayer to the 
Prophet. This the Major refused todo. A 
piece of stuff was then cut into very narrow 
shreds, and afterwards sewed together, and 
the work being terminated, Major Laing 
was strangled. These particulars were, I 
believe, gathered on the spot where the 
melancholy event took place. 

M. Cailléleft Timbuctoo after staying there 
amonth. A compass, the only instrument 
he had been able to preserve, served to guide 
him in his excursions, and assisted him in 
preparing the map of his journey, which he 
traced on the leaves of his Koran. Had his 
drawings been discovered, they would have 
been regarded as signs for magical opera- 
tions, and he would probably have been put 
to death, or detained in the country for life. 
Had Major Laing consented to utter the 
prayer that was required of him, and de- 
clared himself a Mussulman, he would never 
have been suffered to return home, lest he 
might have abandoned the faith of the Pro- 

het. 

M. Caillé’s return is less interesting for 
the novelty of his observations than for the 
extraordinary courage he evinced. His 
packet of merchandize was reduced to a very 
small value. He crossed the Desert on a 
camel’s back, with his mouth carefully co- 
vered to prevent any humidity from escap- 
ing. 





According to papers from the Cape of 
Good Hope the death of King Radama had 
caused great disturbance at Madagascar, his 
mother having seized the crown to the ex- 
clusion of the rightful heir. This heir was 
the son of Radama’s youngest sister, who 
had married Prince Ratefe ; and the latter, 
when informed of the death of Radama, 
marched sume troops upon Tananrive, in 
order to cause his son to be crowned; but 
he had been repulsed, and the Queen, to put 
an end to the presumptive heirship, had 
beheaded him. Katefe had taken to flight. 
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PART I1.] 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The American President’s Speech on the 
opening of Congress dwells at great length 
on the prosperity of the Union, and depre- 
cates a division of sentiment and action ap- 
prehended from the late Tariff,—some of 
the articles of which it supposes may un- 
dergo modifications; but it speaks in no 
very moderate terms of the measures to 
which our Government very wisely had re- 
course, when the American Government re- 
jected the boon of full reciprocity offered to 
them. Threats of retaliation are held out, 
and particularly as it regards the article of 
cotton ; and it is significantly hinted, that 
the West Indies belong geographically to 
America, and that she has her eyes upon 
Canada, General Jackson is the New Pre- 
sident. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


From Mexico we learn that the election 
of President of the Republic produced the 
greatest degree of excitement throughout 
the republic, and almost issued in a civil war. 
The Yorkinos and the Escoses are two ma- 
sonic sects in Mexico, of such power as to 
sustain separate candidates for the presi- 
dency. General Guerrero was the Yorkino 
candidate, and was called **The Hero of 
the South ;”” Don Gomez Pedraza was the 
Escoses candidate, nick-named ‘* Second 
Emperor of Mexico.” The first Monday in 
September was the day of the presidential 
election. Pedraza was chosen President. 
An insurrection took place in favour of the 
unsuccessful candidate. General Santa Anna 
raised a rebellion against the Government, 
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by seducing the troops at Xalapa, on ac- 
count of an alleged unfairness in taking the 
votes. He was, therefore, accused in the 
Legislature of Vera Cruz, and suspended 
from his government, Ignacio de Mora hav- 
ing been appointed in |his place. Santa 
Anna acquiesced in this measure, transmit- 
ting, himself, to St. Mora the orders of the 
Government, and only asking a speedy in- 
quiry. 

Some decrees have been issued by the 
Vice-President of the Federal Republic of 
Central America, breathing the most inve- 
rate spirit of hostility against Spain. No 
Spanish subject, of whatever class, age, or 
condition, is to be permitted to enter the 
territory of the Republic, or to disembark in 
her ports. All the natural productions and 
manufactures of Spain, her colonies, and 
dependencies, are excluded; the exporta- 
tion of the productions and manufactures of 
Central America, to any port subject to the 
Spanish Government, is prohibited. 

An incrustation of salt, 20 miles in length 
and several miles in width, is found on the 
coast of Chili to the south of Coquimbo. 
It has the appearance of that compact ice 
which forms on the surface of lakes and 
rivers in America towards the middle of win- 
ter. The thickness is about two feet. When 
a block of it is removed the space is soon 
filled up by new salt. The great road 
runs for a considerable distance along the 
edge of this curious formation. It has 
frequently happened that when mules, horses, 
and even men have died in this part of the 
route, their bodies have been perfectly pre- 
served for along time afterwards. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

At Grassington, in Craven, a new sect of 
Christians has sprung up, the professors of 
which style themselves Nazarene Cariates. 
The chief tenet of this sect, founded bya Mr. 
Garns, is, that all religious assemblies are 
unlawful except they be held in barns, alleg- 
ing our Lord to have been born in one. 

A beautiful monument has just been 
erected in Salistury Cathedral to the me- 
mory of Bishop Fisher. Its design is chaste 
and elegant, and does credit to Mr. Os- 
mond, of Salisbury. The many virtues that 
adorned the character of the late Diocesan 
are happily alluded to in the inscription. 

Of all the chartered fairs in this country, 
that upon St. Giles’s Hill, or Down, near 
Winchester, was in ancient times the most 
important. The fair itself was first insti- 
tuted, and its revenues granted by William 
the Conqueror to his cousin Willian Walke- 
lyn, Bishop of Winchester, and his succes- 
sors, to whom the spot of its celebration 


belonged. At this time it continued only 
for one day, but was afterwards prolonged 
to three days by William Rufus, to eight 
by Henry I., to fourteen by Stephen, and 
to sixteen by Henry III. The jurisdic- 
tion of this fair reaches seven leagues in 
every direction from the hill, and em- 
braced even Southampton, though at that 
time a large trading town. Any wares of- 
fered for sale within that circuit during fair- 
time, were forfeited to the Bishop of the 
diocese ; all shops were closed within the 
city, and no business transacted beyond the 
limits of the market. On the eve before 
the festival of Saint Giles, when the fair 
commenced, the mayor, bailiffs, and citi- 
zens delivered up the keys of the four gates 
of Winchester, aud with them their pri- 
vileges, to oflicers appointed by the Bishop, 
A court, called the Pavilion, composed of 
the Bishop’s Justiciaries, was invested with 
authority to try causes of various kinds for 
the country round about; collectors were 
appointed at Southampton, at Redbridge, 
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and on all the avenues to the place of resort, 
to exact the appointed toll upon every 
species of merchandize. Some part of this 
toll became the Bishop’s perquisite ; other 
portions were granted to the Priory of St. 
Swithin, to the Abbey of Hyde, and to 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. Nu- 
merous merchants from the Continent an- 
nually visited the scene. Streets were 
formed, like a temporary city, for the sale 
of commodities, and ¢ distinguished by their 
different names; as the drapery, the pot- 
tery, the spicery, the stannery, &c.” The 
neighbouring Monasteries had also their 
respective shops, which they held under 
the Bishop, and often let again on a term 
of several years; and to each different 
county and division a separate station for 
booths was assigned. ‘* At length,’ says 
Dr. Milner, ‘‘ ia the reign of Henry VI. 
this celebrated mart was perceived to be 
on the decline ; the stand appointed for 
those who brought certain articles for sale 
from Cornwall, not being occupied.” After 
which period it rapidly declined, though it 
still remains a market of considerable traffic 
to the surrounding counties. 

Dec. 24. In the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, Edinburgh, W. Burke and Helen 
M‘Dougal, were indicted for the crime of 
murder, attended with circumstances of the 
most horrible and revolting description. The 
first count charged Burke of the murder, in 
April last, of Mary Paterson or Mitchell, 
when she was intoxicated, by laying his body 
or person on her person and face, and by 
strangling her, and afterwards selling her 
body to a surgeon :—The second, of the 
murder, by suffocation, in October last, of 
James Wilson, commonly known by the 
name of Daft Jamie, and of disposing of his 
body in the like manner:—And the last 
charged Burke and M+Dougal of the mur- 
der, also by suffocation, in October last, of 
Madgy or Margery or Mary M‘Gonegal, or 
Daffe, or Campbell, or Docherty, with the 
intent of disposing of, or selling her body 
to a physician or surgeon. The principal 
evidence against Burke, was an accomplice 
by the name of W. Hare, and his wife, who 
were present at the murder of Docherty. 
Burke met the woman in a shop, and be- 
cause she was a countrywoman (the par- 
ties being Irish) invited her to his house 
under the semblance of hospitality. A kind 
of drunken revelry was got up; during 
which Hare contrived to throw the old wo- 
mau down, when Burke got on the top of 
her, and, as Hare stated in the evidence, 
Jaid himself down upon her with his breast 
on her head. She cried, but not loud; but 
he held in her breath ; and she only moaned 
a little after. He put one hand on her nose 
and mouth, and the other under her chin, 
He continued this for ten or fifteen minutes. 
He said nothing while doing this. He then 
got up from the woman, who did not move 
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after. Burke put his hand across her mouth 
again for two or three minutes, when she 
appeared quite dead. Burke then stripped 
off the clothes and put them under the bed, 
doubled the body up, put the straw on the top 
of it, and covered it up. The body was solid 
the next morning for 8/. All these facts being 
fully proved, the Jury returned a verdict of 
guilly against Burke, and not proven with 
regard to Helen M‘Dougal. Lord Meadow- 
bank, after a suitable address, proposed that 
the prisoner suffer death on the scaffold at 
Edinburgh, on the 28th Jan. next, and his 
body be given for dissection. ‘The prisuner 
heard his doum with unshaken firmness. 

Several other murders have come to light 
against these atrocious miscreants. It is 
stated, that Hare has, since the trial, made 
important disclosures, in which he confesses 
having been concerned in no less than twelve 
different acts of murder, in some of which 
he was the principal, in others an accessory. 
To cite oneinstance, among several: In the 
course of the autumn, a poor Irish mendi- 
cant and her son, a lad of 14 or 15 years of 
age, and of weak intellect, were murdered. 
The female was bereaved of life by Burke, 
when lying asleep on the straw in the corner 
so often described on the trial; she was 
stript and put into a herring barrel among 
brine; while Hare strangled the lad over his 
knees, by the fireside, and thrust the corpse 
into the cask above his mother. 


—-— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 29. The two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the great Botanist and Natu- 
ral Philosopher John Ray,* the precursor of 
Haller and Linnzeus, was commemorated by 
a public dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
The President of the Royal Society (Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. M.P.) took the chair, when 
about 130 gentlemen sat down to a very 
elegant dinner. 

Dec. 2. At the Middlesex Sessions, Mr. 
Henry Holm, and two other defendants, 
who were convicted last sessions of disinter- 
ing a body at Hendon, ard cutting off the 
head, were brought up for judgment. The 
corpse was that of Mr. Hoim’s mother, who 
had been buried 20 years, and his alleged 
object was to inake some phrenological ex- 
periments upon it, with a view to trace the 
source of an hereditary disorder. The Chair- 
man said, as the defendant, Mr. Holm, had 
committed the offence under an idea that 
he was rendering a service to science, he 

* Jt is remarkable that there is good rea- 
son to suppose that the date of Ray’s birth 
has been mistaken by some months. We 
have been shown a letter from the Rev. C. 
Walker, the present Rector of Notley, in Es- 
sex, stating that the great Naturalist was there 
baptized June 29, 1628; and it is well 
known that baptism was at that period ne- 
ver long deferred after the child’s birth. 
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would not ruin him by sending him to pri- 
son. He sentenced him to pay a fine of 501. 
and the two other defendants 5/. each. 

The names of the clubs which exist in 
London, with the number of members res- 
pectively, are as follow:—Senior United 
Service Club, 1,500; Junior United Service 
Club, 1,500; Atheneum, 1,000; Union, 
1,000; University, 1,000; Brooke’s, 500 ; 
Raudel’s, 500; White’s,500 ; Crockford’s, 
500; Albion, 400; Alfred, 500; Graham’s, 
500; Cocoa Tree, 500; Arthur’s, 800; 
Wyndham’s, 400 ; Guards, 400 ; Colonial, 
400; St. James’s, 400; Travellers, 500 ; 
Oriental, 1,000; Stratford, 500; — total 
number of members, 13,900. 

A Society has been established in Lon- 
don, ‘‘ for the preservation of human life 
from the dreadful calamity of fire.’ Ta 
the printed rules, which have been exten- 
sively circulated, there are many useful 
hints, Persons in danger are directed to 
creep along a room where the fire is, and 
creep down stairs backwards on hands and 
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knees, as heated air ascends;—to come down 
stairs with. a pillow before the face and a 
wet blanket round the body, and hold the 
breath ;—or try the roof of the adjoining 
house ;—to throw out of the window a feather 
bed to leap upon in the last extremity ;—to 
fasten fire escapes to the bed posts first ;—to 
send children down by a sack fastened toa 
rope, taking care of the iron spikes and 
area. The neighbours and spectators are 
directed tu look for the nearest fire plug, to 
send instantly for all the watchmen, consta- 
bles, and beadles, (Statute 14 Geo. III. c. 
78, s. 75) and see they attend and are active ; 
to send for ropes and fire escapes, (if any 
near), and a bed for the inmates to jump 
out upon. Any thing may be conveyed to 
the persons in danger by first throwing a 
stone at the end of a string (on the princi- 
ple of Captain Manby’s invention) into the 
room; and to that string may be fastened a 
rope, ladder, sack, &c. with directions for 
their use, or any thing else, 


= -— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Dec. 22. Royal Waggon Train.—Capt. 
F. B. Head, 98th Foot, to be Major. 

Garrisons.—Capt. R. Kelly, 60th Foot, 
to he Major. 

34th Foot, Capt. Hon. H. Sutton Fane, 
to be Major.—60th Foot, Major Hon. H. 
A. F. Ellis, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. Cha. 
Leslie, to be Major. 

Unattached.—To be Lieut.-Colonels of 
Inf., Major St. John Aug. Clerke, 77th Reg. 
—Lieut. and Capt. Robert Batty, Gren. 
Foot Guards. 





EccrestasticaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. A. Campbell, to the Church at Portna- 
haven, Argylshire. 


Rey. D. Campbell, to the Church at Iona, 
Argylshire. 

Rev. T. Kidd, to the Church at Longside, 
Aberdeen. 

Rev. W.°M‘Kenzie, to the Church of Poo- 
lewe, Ross-shire. 

Rev. A. M‘Nab, to the Church at the Mull 
of Oa, Argylshire. 

Rev. J. Yair, to the Church of Eckford, 
Roxburghshire. 


Civit PREFERMENT. 
Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, Head Master of 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Free Grammar- 
school. 


—— 
BIRTHS. 


Dec. 19. At the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
Badminton, Lady Georgiana Granville Ryder, 
a son. 20. In Upper Wimpole-street, the 
Rt. Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce, a dau. 
21. At Beaufort Castle, Invernessshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Fraser, of Lovat, a son and 
heir, At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of 











Capt. Alex. Brown, a dau. 23. The wife 
of Archer Ryland, esq. barrister-at-law, a son. 
25. In Lower Belgrave-street, Pimlico, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Lynam, a dau. 
28. The wife of John Bonham Carter, esq. 
M.P. a dau. 











—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 2. At Ringwood, Hants, Wm. 
Goulding, esq. of Brown Cottage, to Miss E. 
Witt, dau. of the late Ambrose Witt, esq. of 
Woolsbridge House, Hants. 3. At Rox- 
well, Hants, the Rev. J. N. Davidson, of 
East Harptree, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
Tho. G. Bramston, esq. of Skreens, Essex. 








At Willesden, the Rev. Dr. Jermyn, of 
Swaffham Priors, Cambridgeshire, to Ann- 
Maria, second dau. of the Rev. Henry Fly, 
D.D. Vicar of the former place——4. At 
Whitchurch, the Rev. David Rodney Mur- 
ray, nephew of the late Lord Elibank, and 
Rector of Brampton Brian, co. Hereford, to 
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Frances, third dau. of John Portal, esq. of 
Freefolk House, Hants. At Charlbury, 
B. J. Whippy, esq. of Bulstrode, Bucks, to 
Jane Susannah, second dau. of B. Holloway, 
esq. of Lee-place, co. Oxford. At Man- 
chester, Wm. J. Lysley, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Caroline, youngest dau, of the late 
John Marshall, esq. of Ardwick. 6. At 
Florence, Stewart C. Bruce, esq. son of the 
late Sir Hervey Bruce, Bart. of Down-hill, 
co. Londonderry, to Helen Baillie, dau. of 
Wm.3jAlves, esq. of Enham-place, Hants. 
AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Right 
Hon. Cha. Manners Sutton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to Mrs. Home Purves, 
widow of the late John Purves, esq. of Purves, 
N.B. 8. At Bath, Robert Brooke, esq. 
E.I.C. to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Ste- 
phen Ram, esq. of Portswood-lodge, Hants. 
At Leatherhead, Capt. Willoughby 
Moore, 6th Dragoons, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Stanley Clarke, esq. of Elm- 
bank, Surrey. 9. At Dowdeswell, Glou- 
cestershire, W. Morris, esq. R.N. son of the 
late Robert Morris, esq. M. P. for Glouces- 
ter, to Ann Rogers, dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Coxwell, Rector of the former place. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Rev.Wm.Clark King, 
of Backworth-house, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the late John Hodgson, esq. of Elswick. 
+—At Kirby Knowle, Yorkshire, John 
Wood, esq. M. P. to Eliz. second dau. of the 
Rev. James Serjeantson, Rector of Kirby 
Knowle. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Edw. Fred. Dimond, esq. to Lucy, dau. 
of the late Peter Breton, esq. of Southampt. 

‘The Rev. Philip, youngest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Geo. Hewett, Bart. G. C. B. 
of Freemantle, Hants, to Anne, youngest 
dav. of Gen. Sir James Duff, of Funtington, 
Sussex. At Clifton, co. Gloucester, the 
Rev. John Luxmore, Vicar of Berriew, 
Montgomery, to Isabella, second dau. of 
Wm. Scott, esq. At Stratfield-saye, 
Berks, John Forbes, esq. M.P., eldest son 
of Sir Cha. Forbes, Bart. M.P. to Mary Jane, 
eldest dau. of Henry Lannoy Hunter, esq. of 
Beach-hill. At the residence of Henry 
Canning, esq. his Majesty’s Consul-general, 
Geo. Francis Von Hassel, of the 6th Hano- 
verian Infantry, eldest son of the late Gen, 
¥Von Hassel, to Cath. Johanna Louisa Coo- 
per, dau. of the late Lieut. Cooper, of the 
Royal Eng At Wanstead, Essex, Henry 
Stretton, esq. to Anne Dewar, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. ‘Thos. Bourdillon, Vicar of Fen- 
stanton, Hunts. 11. At Kingsland, He- 
refordshire, Philip Whitcombe, esq. to Mar- 
garet Leaford, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Evans, Rector of the former place. 
At Stapleton, the Rev. Dr. Cockayne, 
Rector of Dogmersfield, Hants, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late R. Bayard, esq. 
13. At Thorpe, Capt. Wm. Fred. 
Beechey, R.N. to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of John Stapleton, esq. of Thorpe Lee. 
At St, Margaret's, Westminster, Lieut,-Col. 
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Elrington, of the 3d Guards, to Anne Mar- 
garet, second dau. of John Elliot, esq. of 
Pimlico lodge. 15. At Bromley, Kent, 
the Rev. Geo. Rowney Green, to Eleanor, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Clark Gay- 
ton. 16. At Tring, Herts, the Rev. J. 
E. Austen, to Emma, second dau. of the late 
Cha. Smith, esq. of Suttons, Essex. 18. 
At All Souls, Marylebone, the Rev. Vincent 
Ed, Eyre, only son of Lieut.-Col. Eyre, to 
Joanna Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
Dr. Edridge, of Shipdham, Norfolk. 
Edw. Hobson, esq. of Hope-hall, co. Lan- 
caster, to Esther Reade Quartley, second 
dau. of the Rev. H. Quartley, Rector of 
Wicken, Northampton. At Eltham, 
Capt. Belson, Royal H. Art. to Frances Anne, 
only sister of the late Turner Macan, esq. of 
Green Mount-lodge, Louth. At Marl- 
borough, Geo. Pilcher, esq. of Dean-street, 
Southwark, to Jane-Pierce, third dau. of Dr. 
Maurice. 20. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, Oxf. 
to Mary Anne, dau. of the late Richard Buc- 
kle, esq. of Clifton. At Salisbury, John 
Wickey Stable, esq. of Welbeck-street, to 
Louisa, only dau. of Robert Jessett, esq. 
22. At Leeds, Kent, Wm. eldest son of 
Joseph Blake, esq. of Wimpole-street, to 
Joan, third dau. of Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 
tin, esq. of Leeds Castle. At Richmond, 
Bulkeley J. M. Praed, esq. second son of 
Mr. Serjeant Praed, to Emma, fourth dau. 
of M. Dick, esq.of Richmond-hill. 24. At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wilmot Parker, esq. 
to Julia Seraphina, only dau. of the late 
Signor Romualdi Zotti. 26. At Ches- 
ter, H.G. Rowlands, esq. to Catherine Emily, 
third dau. of the late Win. Boscawen, esq. 
Commissioner of his Majesty’s Victualling 
Office. 27. At Kensington, William 
Henry, eldest son of the late William 
Walter, esq. of Devonshire-place, to Isa- 
bella Christiana, eldest dau. of J. George 
Brett, esq. of Grove-house, Old Brompton. 
—s0. At Barnes, Capt. J. B. Dundas, 
R. N., youngest son of the late Sir David 
Dundas, bart. to Caroline, third dau. of the 
Rev. John Jeffreys. At Bishopstrow, 
Wilts, the Rev. Edw. Rowlandson, to Julia 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Grif- 
fith, of Warminster. 

Lately. The Rev. John Bell, of Wool- 
sington, to Isabella Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Charles Loraine, of Kirkharle, Bart. 
At Aldingbourne, the Rev. Henry 
Ayling, of Guildford, Surrey, to Miss Whit- 
burn, of Westyate-house, Sussex. At 
Paris, Lord Vise. Perceval, only son of the 
Earl of Egmont, to Louise Marie, youngest 
dau. of Count D’Orselet. At Brotherton, 
Lord ‘Muncaster, of Warter, in Yorkshire, 
to Frances Cath. youngest dau. of Sir J. 
Ramsden, bart. of Byram. At Hereford, 
Rich. Johnson, esq. to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Cha. Taylor, D. D, Chancellor of 
the Diocese. 
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OBITUARY. 
a 


SAMUEL Snore, Esq. 

Nov. 16. At Meersbrook, near Shef- 
field, aged 90, Samuel Shore, Esq. 

When we have to speak of the early 
years of one whose life was extended 
through three ages of man, we are car- 
ried back to times, and circumstances, 
and characters, which may well be sup- 
posed to have never come within the 
knowledge of the great majority of our 
readers, or to have passed from their 
remembrance, Yet some among them 
may still be able to recollect the father 
of Mr. Shore, for he, like his son, found 
of that heavenly Wisdom to which both 
were devoted, that length of days is in 
her right hand. He lived, in the latter 
part of his life, at Meersbrook, in the 
parish of Norton, an estate which he 
had purchased ; but in the early periods 
of his life he had been an inhabitant of 
Sheffield, and there his son, the subject 
of this memoir, was born. 

The elder Mr. Shore had been en- 
gaged very extensively in commercial 
undertakings connected with the mi- 
neral riches of his district. Some he 
himself originated. In others, he fol- 
lowed up the well-laid designs of his 
father, who lived till 1751, and was, in 
his day, a most enterprising and success- 
ful merchant. But the foundation of 
the fortune of the family might be said 
to be laid still earlier, and to be con- 
nected even with the feudal state of 
Sheffield ; for the writer of this memoir 
has heard the late Mr. Shore speak of 
the large purchases made by his grand- 
father when the fine forests of Hallam- 
shire were cut down, as having contri- 
buted to the advancement of the family. 

In the two generations which preceded 
the gentleman lately deceased, the heads 
of the family were distinguished not 
more by that attention to their exten- 
sive private concerns, which was essen- 
tial to success, than by an attention to 
the public interests of the place in which 
they resided, such as became good 
tuwnsmen. They were very active mem- 
bers of the Town’s Trust. In every 
public undertaking originated in their 
time, they were foremost, and, in parti- 
cular, the improvement of the River Don 
Navigation, a measure which has con- 
tributed so greatly to the prosperity of 
Sheffield, owed much at the beginning 
to the skill and energy of the first Mr. 
Samuel Shore. To assiduity, integrity, 
and public spirit, there was added in 


them an earnest concern for religion, 
They were amongst those many per- 
sons at Sheffield, who, not willing to 
conform to the restrictions which the 
Act of Uniformity imposes upon freedom 
of inquiry in affairs of religion and the 
public expression of devotional senti- 
ment, formed themselves into a society 
of Protestant Dissenters. The Chapel 
in which they met for worship, now called 
the Upper Chapel, in Norfolk-street, was 
built in 1700, and the first Mr. Samuel 
Shore was one of the founders and ori- 
ginal Trustees. The second Mr. Samuel 
Shore was, through life, a member of 
that congregation ; and by the Minister 
of that congregation, Mr. John Wads- 
worth, was the late Mr. Shore baptized 
on the 14th of February, 1738. He was 
born on the 5th day of that month; but 
to fix precisely the period of his birth, 
it is necessary to say the year was 
1737-8. He was the second son; but 
the eldest, whose name was Robert 
Diggles, so called after the name of bis 
grandfather, a merchant at Liverpool, 
died in bis early infancy. 

At a very early age, Mr. Shore was 
placed for education under the care of 
the Rev. Daniel Lowe, a Dissenting Mi- 
nister then lately settled at Norton. 
Mr. Lowe’s school enjoyed, during many 
years, a high reputation. Most of the 
dissenting youth of the better condition, 
in the counties of York, Nottingham, 
and Derby, were educated in it. Mr. 
Shore was bis pupil for seven years, so 
that his earliest recollected impressions 
would be connected with Norton, a place 
with which, as we shall afterwards see, 
he became more closely united. 

The Dissenters of England, in the 
early years of Mr. Shore, had made no 
provision for the education of their youth 
in the higher departments of knowledge. 
Their academies were confined to the 
education of their Ministers. Those 
amongst them, therefore, who regarded 
the ancient and splendid seats of learn- 
ing and science as fenced by barriers 
which no Nonconformist ought to pass, 
were in a mauner compelled to seek, at 
some risk, in a foreign land, the advan- 
tages which were denied at home. When 
sixteen, Mr. Shore was accordingly placed 
in a French academy in London, as a 
preparatory step to his being sent to 
Germany. In the summer of 1754, he 
proceeded to the Continent; and after 
travelling through Holland, Westphalia, 
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Hesse-Cassel, Hanover, Brandenburgh, 
Silesia, and Saxony, he returned to 
Brunswick, and was there entered a 
student of Charles College in that city, 
founded by Charles Duke of Brunswick. 
There Mr. Shore remained for three 
years; in the course of which be made 
excursions to the Hartz Mountains, to 
Hanover, and Gottingen. The amiable- 
ness of his manners, the correctness of 
his behaviour, and the assiduity of his 
attention to the duties of the College, 
gained him universal esteem ; but the 
particular favour with which he was re- 
garded by the Abbé Jerusalem, a person 
of considerable note at that time in 
Germany, who, when Rector of the Col- 
lege of Brunswick, assisted him in the 
kindest manner with his counsels and 
instruction, was a subject ever after of 
grateful recollection, 

Mr. Shore left Brunswick when the 
French army entered the place in 1757, 
and returned to England. 

There were those who, at this period, 
looked forward with an earnest and as- 
sured expectation to that high and ho- 
nourable course of thought and action 
of which the termination has only now 
been witnessed ; and, in particular, the 
friends of civil and religious liberty 
looked to the sense and knowledge, the 
spirit and activity of Mr. Shore, as 
marking bim out as one who would take 
a lead in the defence of the best interests 
of the human race, They were not mis- 
taken in these anticipations. 

it happened to Mr. Shore to spend 
nearly the whole of his long life near 
the place of his birth. In the year 1759 
he married the elder of two daughters of 
Joseph Offley, Esq. a gentleman of an- 
cient family, who had resided at Norton 
Hall, and had been the Lord of that 
Manor. Mr. Offley left two daughters 
and one son; but the son dying in early 
life, and leaving no issue, the daughters 
became coheirs to considerable estates 
in different counties. On the partition 
of them, Norton Hall, the park, de- 
mesne, and manor, were assigned to Mr. 
and Mrs. Shore. The younger daughter 
became the wife of Francis Edmunds, 
Esq. of Worsborough. 

Norton Hall, which thus became the 
seat of Mr. Shore, was, in its ancient 
State, one of the picturesque old houses 
of our country gentry of the higher 
order. Some portions of it were of very 
high antiquity. Others appeared to have 
been built about the first of the Stuart 
reigns; and some of the best apart- 
ments had been added by the Offleys. 
There was a fine old entrance ball with 
a gallery, and in this room the Non- 
conformists of Norton and the neigh- 
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bourhood had been long accustomed to 
assemble for public worship, and conti- 
nued to do so in the time of Mr. Shore. 
Great improvements have since been 
made in the house and grounds; and a 
Chapel has been erected at a little dis- 
tance from the mansion, in which, so 
long as he was able, Mr. Shore was duly 
to be seen a devout and humble wor- 
shipper. During the life of Mrs. Shore, 
Norton Hall was their constant resi- 
dence. She died there in 1781; and 
when some years after, Mr. Shore’s 
eldest son had married, Norton Hall 
became his residence; and Mr. Shore 
took up bis abode at Meersbrook, which 
had been the seat of his father, at a 
short distance from the village of Nor- 
ton, where the remainder of his life was 
passed, and where he died. 

The public life of Mr. Shore began 
early ; for as long ago as the year 1761 
he served the office of High Sheriff of 
the county of Derby, He acted for 
some time in the Commission of the 
Peace; but having never qualified accord- 
ing to the terms imposed by the now 
abrogated Test Act, nor being will- 
ing to qualify, he retired from the Com- 
mission, and resumed, su far, a private 
station. His public services are, there- 
fore, rather to be looked for in what 
could be done by a truly conscientious 
Nonconformist, and his rewards not so 
much in public honours as in the gucun- 
de recordationes of his own mind. To 
the place of his birth be was always a 
liberal benefactor, The. Sheffield In- 
firmary and Schools were the constant 
objects of his attention and his bounty. 
When there was any peculiar pressure 
of distress, his hand was always open. 
When projects were devised for the ge- 
neral benefit of the population, Mr. 
Shore evinced that he had inherited the 
fortune and public spirit of his fathers. 
He was a member of the Trusts of most 
of the old societies of Nonconformists 
in his neighbourhood, and one to whom, 
in all affairs of importance, especial de- 
ference was wont to be paid. He was 
also, through his whole life, a very active 
member of Trusts connected with Non- 
conformity, and embracing higher ob- 
jects than the interests of particular so- 
cieties ; and, in particular, in the Trust 
of the Hollis Charity in which Sheffield 
so largely participates ; and in that still 
more important Trust, to which are com- 
mitted the lands bequeathed by the re- 
lict of Sir John Hewley, of York, for the 
education of Ministers and the support 
of dissenting worship in the North of 
England, he was, through life, a very 
active and efficient member. To the 
Nonconformist body of England, he 
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was, indeed, an invaluable friend—one 
who was ever attentive to its interests— 
one who could represent it with dignity 
on all occasions—and by whom, perhaps, 
more than by any other private indivi- 
dual, it became connected with public 
men, and with those in high stations 
who are called to legislate respecting it. 
The mind of Mr. Shore was, through 
life, earnestly directed upon means for 
affording suitable opportunities for edu- 
cation to the ministers and those of the 
dissenting youth at large, for whom 
more was required than was presented 
in the ordinary schools. The Dissenting 
Academies at Warrington, at Hackney, 
and at York, were, in succession, objects 
of his constant solicitude and his liberal 
bounty. He belonged to that class of 
Nonconformists long called Presbyte- 
rian, almost the only class formerly 
known in the counties of York and 
Derby. The right of religious inquiry 
which that body had always maintained, 
and the duty of making an open profes- 
sion of principles, which had passed from 
opinions into the class of demonstrated 
truths which had been always enforced 
by its ministers, had produced, in the 
early years of Mr.Shore’s life, a material 
change from the doctrinal opinions of 
the founders of Presbyterian Noncon- 
formity. In these changes, Mr. Shore 
had gone with the body with which he 
was connected ; if it may not rather be 
said, that his enlightened and inquiring 
mind showed to others the track of 
truth as it is laid open by the proper use 
and better knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that his fearless and inde- 
pendent spirit—his deep feeling of the 
importance of religious truth—his sense 
of the duty of making an open pro- 
fession of it—did not animate and en- 
courage others in this necessary, but 
somewhat difficult duty. In that great 
crisis in the religious history of our 
country, when the application to Parlia- 
ment by a great and respectable body of 
the Clergy of the Church of England for 
some change in the required subscrip- 
tion, to make it more congenial to the 
Protestant principles of liberty, of reli- 
gious inquiry, and the sufficiency of 
Scripture, was rejected by an over- 
whelming majerity,—and when, in con- 
sequence of it, a beneficed clergyman of 
Yorkshire, of the highest character, gave 
up his preferment, withdrew himself 
from the church, and opened a chapel in 
London for public worship on Unitarian 
ptinciples,—Mr. Shore, and the neigh- 
bour and great friend of the family, Mr. 
Newton of Norton House, were amongst 
the first to encourage and assist Mr. 
Lindsey. That truly conscientious, and 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVIII. Part II. 
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truly learned and excellent man, found, 
indeed, his best friends amongst those 
who had been trained in the school of 
Nonconformity. In his journey from 
Catterick to London, a pilgrimage which 
will be looked upon with increasing in- 
terest as time advances and brings forth 
more and more of the consequences of 
that event, Mr. Lindsey spent a whole 
week in this neighbourhood. He was, 
during that time, the guest of his friend, 
Mr. Mason, who was residing on his 
rectory of Aston, the biographer of 
Gray, and one whose taste gave beauty, 
and poetry celebrity, to that cheerful 
village. 

To Dr. Priestley, a man of a still bolder 
and more ardent mind, Mr. Shore also 
extended a friendly patronage ; and Dr. 
Priestley bas inscribed to him his History 
of the Christian Church, as to one 
‘whose conduct had long proved bim 
to be a steady friend of Christianity, 
and whose object it bad been to pre- 
serve it as unmixed as possible with 
every thing that has a tendency to cor- 
rupt and debase it.” 

Mr. Shore was not less active in his 
endeavours to regain for Protestant 
Dissenters the rights of which they had 
been deprived in the reign of Charles II., 
and which were but imperfectly restored 
at the time of the Revolution. He not 
only concurred in all the applications 
which were made to Parliament, but he 
exerted to the utmost that bigh in- 
fluence which be possessed in the exalt- 
ed ranks of society. He lived to witness 
the success of these applications ; and 
some of his Jatest thoughts were di- 
rected upon this gratifying proof of the 
increased liberality of the times, and 
this advancement in the general liberty 
of the subject. 

Throughout life, Mr. Shore looked 
with solicitude to the popular parts of 
our well-balanced Constitution, which 
he thought in more danger of injury 
than the monarchical or aristocratical 
portions of it. He looked with an ap- 
prehension in which many great and 
wise men agreed with bim, to an in- 
crease of the influence of the Crown too 
great for the safety of the people; and 
in his character of a citizen of this 
country, he thought it his duty to sup- 
port all measures which tended to main- 
tain, or even to give an increase, cor- 
respondent to the increased influence of 
the Crown, to the rights and privileges 
of the commonalty. In his own county 
of Derby he was the supporter of the 
House of Cavendish, because that House 
was a supporter of the principles which 
he thought essential to the maintenance 
of the public weal. And in the county 
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of his birth, though not of his residence, 
and where he possessed great interests, 
he was the supporter of that public in- 
terest of which Sir George Savile might, 
in his day, be accounted the illustrious 
representative. When the principles of 
those who leaned to the monarchical, 
aud of those who leaned to the popular 
part of the Constitution, became posited 
on the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform, Mr. Shore was among the fore- 
most of those eminent persons in the 
county of York who formed the York- 
shire Association of former times ; and 
when the great Yorkshire Petition for 
Reform was agreed upon, be was one of 
the deputies to whom the care of it was 
committed. A list of the members of 
that Association who met at York is be- 
fore me. But few are at this day living. 
Of the two deputies with Mr. Shore, the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill and Sir James 
Innes, who became afterwards Duke of 
Roxburgh, both are dead. 

Through the period of alarm, Mr. 
Shore still retained bis former princi- 
ples. He was attached to the political 
party of which Mr, Fox might be re- 
garded as at that time the representa- 
tive ; but it was entirely an attachment 
lying in community of sentiment—an 
attachment so truly independent, that it 
might be at once broken when the com- 
munity of sentiment had disappeared. 

In later periods, Mr. Shore has shown 
the importance with which he regarded 
the question of the improvement of our 
representation, and the infusion of a 
greater number of really elected mem- 
bers into the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament. To what extent his views of 
Reform were carried, or what modifica- 
tion they may have undergone in the 
Jong period during which the question 
has been under discussion, the writer has 
not the means of judging. But the same 
principle which urged him to support 
popular interests, since, by so doing, he 
would best support the balance of the 
Constitution, would bave induced him 
equally to maintain the just rights of 
the Throne, had he seen them invaded. 
And when the county armed in its de- 
fence in the year 1803, Mr. Shore ap- 
peared in the novel character of a mili- 
tary officer, and raised a company of 
Volunteers chiefly from amongst his 
own tenantry and dependants, whose 
services were accepted by the Crown. 

Activity of body, no less than activity 
and energy of mind, belonged to Mr. 
Shore. He enjoyed through his long 
life an enviable state of health, and that 
evenness and elasticity of spirits which 
belong peculiarly to those who are con- 
scious to pure intention, to beneficial 
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action, and who have the hope which 
religion gives, He sunk very gradually 
into the tomb. His was truly a green 
old age. There was the freshness and 
the floral hues of youth upon his coun- 
tenance: but the bent form and the few 
crisp hairs of silvery whiteness showed 
that he was a man of many days. Mr. 
Shore bad married, about the time when 
he settled at Meersbrook, the only 
daughter of Freeman Flower, Esq. of 
Clapham, in Surrey ; and his declining 
years were soothed by conjugal affection 
and by filial tenderness, and he has de- 
parted full of days and honour, enjoying 
the undiminished regard of his friends, 
and the high admiration of all who can 
honour worth and a wise consistency. 

On Monday, the 24th of November, 
his remains were committed to the fa- 
mily vault in Norton Church. By the 
desire of the deceased, the funeral was 
quite private ; and the only gentlemen, 
not relations, present on the occasion, 
were Messrs. Read, Bagshawe, Mills ; 
the Rev. J. Williams, formerly Minister 
of the Chapel at Norton; and the pre- 
sent Minister, the Rev. H. H. Piper. 

On Sunday, Nov. 30, a funeral sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. H. Piper, at 
the Chapel at Norton, to a numerous 
congregation ; and the following Sun- 
day, the chapel, in the morning, was 
closed, and the family and congregation 
attended the church, when the Vicar de- 
livered a most useful and impressive 
discourse from Isaiah xl.6. He paid a 
just and liberal tribute to the virtues 
of the deceased. Sermons were also 
preached by the Rev. N. Philipps, D.D., 
and the Rev. Peter Wright, at the Uni- 
tarian Chapels, in Norfolk-street, and at 
the Music-Hall, Sheffield, which bore tes- 
timony to the amiable and excellent cha. 
racter of the deceased.— From the Shef- 
field Independent. 


Mr. R. P. BonincTon. 

Sept. 23. In London, aged nearly 27, 
Mr. Richard Parkes Bonington, a young 
artist of great promise. 

He was born Oct. 25, 1801, at the vil- 
lage of Arnold near Nottingham, the son 
of a drawing-master who was employed 
at many respectable schools in that 
neighbourhuvod. At the early age of 
three years he discovered a very extra- 
ordinary attachment to the fine arts, 
which was principally evinced by his 
sketching almost every object that pre- 
sented itself to his observation. But he 
went even further, and not unfrequently 
ventured upon designs; some specimens 
of which precocious efforts are still in 
the possession of his parents. They 
were chiefly drawn in pen and ink, with 
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surprising accuracy, and illustrative of 
history, which, from the moment our 
infant artist was capable of thought, be- 
came his favourite study and research. 

These productions completely confirm- 
ed his father’s desire to educate him to 
the arts as a profession ; and he accord- 
ingly continued to direct his attention 
to the works of the best masters; but, 
above all, to Nature, the mother, nurse, 
and guide of true.genius. Thus che- 
rished, when Richard was not more than 
seven or eight years of age, he made 
some drawings from old buildings at 
Nottingham, which surpassed every thing 
he had before done; and about the same 
time he took a decided turn for marine 
subjects, which bent of mind never af- 
terwards forsook him. 

At the age of fifteen his parents jour- 
neyed to Paris, attracted by the facilities 
for study afforded in that capital. Upon 
his arrival application was made for per- 
mission to draw in the Louvre; and the 
gentlemen who conducted that depart- 
ment, astonished at the examples of the 
young English painter’s skill, instantly 
granted the request. Here, again, his 
anxious father took infinite pains to 
point his attention to the best speci- 
mens of the Italian and Flemish schools ; 
and his docile and enthusiastic pupil 
profited nobly by the advice. While 
thus engaged he met with many encou- 
raging circumstances to cheer him in 
his labours, and strangers, on visiting 
the Louvre, being struck with his per- 
formances, purchased them at the prices 
demanded. 

He very soon after became a student 
of the Institute, and also drew at M. le 
Baron Gros’s afelier. About the same 
period he made many extraordinary 
drawings of ceast scenery ; particularly 
some representing fish-markets, with 
groups of figures, and for which he at 
all times found a ready sale. His study 
from the figure was exceedingly goud ; 
though, amid the diversity of his ta- 
lents, marine pieces were at once his 
favourites and chef'd’euvres. Yet he 
exhibited this year at Somerset House 
one picture of quite another class, his 
“ Henry the Third of France,” in which 
he admirably displayed his knowledge of 
colour and composition, and his great 
attention to costume. This picture, 
perhaps owing to its being unseen, for it 
was upon the floor, remains in the pos- 
session of the artist’s parents. As a 
contrast to this, it may be remarked, 
that the first time he exhibited in Paris, 
his drawing was sold the moment the 
exhibition opened ; and for the next (a 
marine subject) he received the gold 
medal, at the same time that Sir Tho- 
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mas Lawrence was decorated with the 
order of the legion of honour, and me- 
dals were awarded Mr. Constable and 
Mr. Fielding. 

Subsequently to this period Mr. Bo- 
nivgton undertook a tour to Italy, from 
whence he brought back some splendid 
specimens of his abilities—his studies 
from nature literally breathing the at- 
mosphere of the scenes so faithfully and 
beautifully represented. It was his in- 
tention, had his life been spared, to 
have painted a series of pictures similar 
to “the Ducal Palace,” exhibited this 
year at the British Gallery, Pall Mall, 

Mr. Bonington was indeed a child of 
nature. His mode of preparing for a 
picture was, after making an elaborate 
sketch for the outline and detail, to 
study the local colour most accurately ; 
and here he never forgot to catch the 
peculiarities of the various groups of fi- 
gures that frequented the spot selected 
for his pencil. His works, which have 
been from time to time seen in London 
exhibitions, are now in the possesion of 
the Duke of Bedford, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Countess de Grey, Mr. Ver- 
non, and Mr, Carpenter, the latter of 
whom has two of his greatest works of 
the Canaletti school. His last sketch, 
‘The Lute,” was made for Mr. Sharpe, 
and is engraved in the annual called 
**The Anmwversary,” for 1829. 

A memoir in the French Globe news- 
paper has the following paragraph :— 
““ Bonington tried all styles, except that 
which is called historical. What he had 
intended to do, was to borrow frum the 
middle ages subjects for a series of easel 
pictures, in which he was desirous of 
combining and showing the value of the 
finish of the Dutch, the vigour of the 
Venetians, and the magic of the Eng- 
lish. How deeply it is to be regretted 
that death struck him ere he could put 
such a plan into execution! He suc- 
ceeded equally in marine subjects, in 
architecture, in landscape, and in in- 
teriors. Whether he disported with the 
crayon (so despised since Latour, but 
the credit of which he re-established), 
painted in oil or water-colours, or ban- 
died the lithographic chalk or pen, he 
did remarkable things. Water-colours 
have not been much esteemed in France 
for twenty years; Bonington revived 
them, united them to aguarelle, and 
produced that admirable picture, ‘The 
Tomb of Saint Omer,’ which may, 
in point of finishing, solidity of tone, 
and force of effect, compete with Gra- 
net’s firmest works, The beautiful * Pic- 
turesque Journey,’ by Messrs. Taylor, 
Nodier, and Cailleaux, and a separate 
collection published by our young artist, 
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attest his superiority as the draughts- 
man of romanticruins. That which ought 
not to have happened, happened. The 
‘Fragments,’ into which Bonington had 
thrown all the originality of his genius, 
met with but moderate success. The 
amateurs did not understand those de- 
lightful drawings; but the reception 
which they experienced from the artists 
consoled Bonington for the bad taste of 
the public, and for the pecuniary loss 
which he sustained.” 

Mr. Bonington was tall in person, and 
appeared to be strongly built. His dis- 
position was noble, generous, and bene- 
volent in the extreme ; and his filial af- 
fection was a remarkable trait in his 
character. His parents have, indeed, lost 
in him a son of sons; he was their only 
child, their pride in life, and their irre- 
parable bereavement in death. His 
friends, too, have to lament one whom 
they warmiy loved: and more severe and 
heartfelt regrets were never expressed 
for any individual. Except, perhaps, in 
Harlowe, there has been no such orna- 
ment of our native school cut off in 
early prime, and in the full effulgence 
of spreading fame. Overwhelmed with 
the nnmber of commissions which pour- 
ed in upon him in consequence of his 
rising reputation, he seems to have 
viewed the accumulation of employment 
with dismay; and success was the prox- 
imate cause of his fatal malady. His 
nerves became deeply affected, and a 
rapid decline ensued, which in four 
months prostrated bis strength to the 
tomb. His latest effort was to travel 
from Paris to London, to consult Mr. 
St. John Long; but that gentleman de- 
clared bim to be beyond all buman aid. 

His remains were deposited in the 
vault at St. James’s, Pentonville, on 
the 29th Sept.; where Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and Mr. Howard appeared for the 
Academy, Mr. Robson and Mr. Pugin 
for the Society of Water-Colour Artists ; 
and other friends, to the number of 
thirty, paid their last tribute of respect 
to his memory. 





James WEBSTER, Eso. 

Aug. 1. At Grand Cairo, aged 25, 
Mr. James Webster, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, fifth son of the late Rev. John 
Webster, of Inverary. 

Mr. Webster was a young gentleman 
of the greatest promise. In every stage 
of his education he was noticed above 
all his compeers ; and at St. Andrew’s 
his acquirements were prominently ac- 
knowledged by the professors. His cha- 
racter was a happy combination of great 
natural parts with unremitting industry 
—of a vivid imagination with powerful 
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reason; for he laboured with equal suc- 
cess in the departments of literature as 
he did in that of the exact sciences ; but 
above all, his unimpeachable moral cha- 
racter, his chivalrous warmth of heart, 
had secured him a place in the affec- 
tions of all his friends. He was intended 
for the English Bar, and accordingly 
entered himself of the Inner Temple, 
where he kept his terms; but, before 
commencing the arduous duties of his 
profession, he resolved to devote a few 
years to the improvement of his mind, 
and the acquisition of a knowledge of 
the world, by visiting the principal 
countries of Europe which generally at- 
tract the enlightened traveller. He left 
England upwards of three years ago; 
and, after accomplishing the object with 
which he set out, he was led into more 
extensive plans by his active and enthu- 
siastic spirit. He traversed the Crimea ; 
and, after visiting Constantinople at the 
time the allied powers were pressing the 
treaty of the 6th July on the Porte, he 
left it when the ambassadors departed, 
and proceeded to Egypt. There he as- 
cended the Nile to the confines of Nu- 
bia, and examined the ruins of Thebes 
and the other magnificent remains o 
antiquity in that interesting country 
Returned to Cairo, he and his compa- 
nion, Mr. Newnham, finding that the 
season for commencing their journey to 
Jerusalem would not open for a few 
weeks, resolved to fill up their time by 
an excursion to Mount Sinai. This they 
accomplished ; but the fatigues of the 
journey, and the pestilential and fur- 
nace-like winds of the desert, were too 
much for Mr. Webster. A fever ensued 
on his return to Cairo, and he expired 
in two days. 

There are some interesting particu- 
lars of this deeply lamented young tra- 
veller in a late number of the Foreign 
Review, in the article on Ehrenberg’s 
Travels, where some of Mr. Webster's 
letters are given. The following are ex- 
tracts from an interesting communication 
of Mr. Newnhan, his fellow traveller in 
his excursion to Mount Sinai, whose kind 
attentions soothed his last hours. It is 
addressed to his brother George Web- 
ster, esq. of the highly respectable house 
of Moncrieff and Webster, Palace-yard: 

** Cairo, Aug. 4, 1828. 

“‘My dear Sir,—The reception of a 
letter from this country, written by a 
till now unknown hand, must naturally 
fill your mind with anxiety ; and it is 
with the deepest regret 1 inform you 
that your feelings, on its perusal, will 
have but too true a foundation. I will 
not keep you in suspense, nor delay the 
communication by unnecessary com- 
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ments. Be assured it is the worst that 
could be sent you. Would tu heaven I 
knew the means of palliating the shock 
it must give to your feelings! { am 
unable, from the disturbed state of my 
own mind, to conceal the truth any 
longer from you. Your poor brother 
exists in this world no longer. You 
have lost one who, had he been spared, 
would have been an honour to bis fa- 
mily; and I, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a more than brother—one 
who has been my friend and companion, 
whose advice has been so often received 
with pleasure, and whose observations 
have so often pointed out objects which 
otherwise would have been passed by 
unthought-of and unnoticed. 

*‘ After remaining about a month in 
Cairo, he renewed the proposals he had 
formerly made for a journey to Mount 
Sinai, to which I again objected, not only 
because it did not come within the li- 
mits which we had marked out, but be- 
cause I did not consider the objects to 
be gained worth the fatigue and expense 
of the journey. His answer was nearly 
in these words :—‘To you, perhaps, it 
may not be so interesting as it is to me; 
but, if I could stand on the top of Sinai 
—on the spot where the commandments 
were given, which are, as it were, the 
fountain of all law—it would be a day 
which I should remember with satisfac- 
tion all my life. Will you wait for me 
here ? I am almost inclined to go alone.’ 
Seeing him bent on the excursion, I in- 
stantly assented. The chiefs of the three 
tribes of Arabs who occupy the parts 
through which we were to pass were 
treated with seven dromedaries, and 


four Bedouins were hired, and in a few. 


days we were on our road over the de- 
sert. We followed the route taken by 
the Israelites on their quitting Egypt, 
visiting all the interesting spots men- 
tioned in Scripture; but the details 
must be passed over. But too happy 
should I be were the letter merely to 
describe them. In eight days we ar- 
rived at the solitary convent which 
stands between Mounts Horeb and Si- 
nai, and, resolving to remain there five 
days, we sent away the Arabs, desiring 
them to return at the expiration of that 
period. The first day was entirely given 
up to rest; the next we ascended the 
mountain, and descended on the other 
side, visiting all the sites mentioned in 
the Bible, and pointed out by the friar 
who accompanied us, The day after we 
resolved to take a general view of the 
mountain, and, after three o'clock, when 
it became cool, to ascend it, and sleep 
in a ruined Christian chapel which stands 
by the side of a Turkish mosque on thé 
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summit, that we might see the Sun rise, 
and make sketches of the interesting 
parts as we descended. This was done. 
He then complained of a slight indispo- 
sition, and left the mountain with the 
servant before me, saying he was afraid 
of the Sun, while I remained behind to 
finish a sketch I had begun. I reached 
the convent two hours after him, found 
he had already dined, was smoking his 
pipe on the divan, and seemed perfectly 
recovered, Attributing his indisposition 
to fatigue, he remained within the rest 
of the day. The day aiter we completed 
the rest of the sketches we had deter- 
mined on, and the morning following 
left the convent. Two days after he 
complained of want of sleep. The third 
day we stopped to visit some Egyptian 
ruins on a mountain called Sarabeits el 
Kbadam; the day after there was a 
change in the atmosphere, and the hot 
winds of the desert began to blow. We 
reached a valley called Wady Taibe. It 
is necessary to explain, that when these 
winds commence, the burning heat 
which they bring with them does not 
become oppressive till after the Sun has 
passed the meridian. On the next day, 
having found the truth of this, we pitch- 
ed our tents rather earlier than usual at 
a spot called Amora, resolving to start 
at three v’clock in the morning. About 
the time agreed we left. As his drome- 
dary was ready before mine, he touk the 
bridle, and walked forward; on over- 
taking him, I feund him still dismount- 
ed. I endeavoured to persuade him to 
ride fast in the cool of the morning, 
that he might go slowly towards the 
latter end of the ride, and by that means 
reach Agna Moota (the springs of Moses) 


. by mid-day. His answer was, * Get on 


yourself; I warrant my dromedary will 
overtake you, and pass you too.’ Upon 
which I trotted on. Our read lay along 
the shores of the Red Sea, clear and open 
over the sand, with the exception of a 
few small valleys. My dromedary being 
a very fleet one, I soon left them behind, 
and at mid-day arrived at the well, 
Concluding Mr. Webster’s dromedary 
had fallen lame, as is often the case, 
from the feet being cut by the stones, 1 
ordered the dinner to be cooked, that 
every thing might be ready when he 
came up, which was in about an hour 
afterwards. On his arrival he complain- 
ed that a short time after I left him he 
had a return of a pain in his head, which 
induced him to send the servant forward 
with the tent while he remained behind, 
intending to come on slowly with the 
camels bringing the luggage. At four 
o’clock, the Arabs came to us to say that, 
if we would go to Suez in an hour and a 
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half, it would be necessary to go there 
to arrive opposite the town before sun- 
set, as we should have to ford the sea 
for about a mile, the water in most parts 
being up to the camels’ bellies; that 
such a thing was impracticable by moon- 
light ; and that if we went in the night 
it would be necessary to take another 
route, which, instead of an bour anda 
half, would require five. Upon this I 
proposed instantly starting myself, with 
an Arab, for the town, and, on my arri- 
val, to send a boat with the servant, to 
wait for Mr. W, on the shore; that on his 
coming there in the evening he might 
leave his dromedary with the caravan, 
which would go on by the other route, 
and be would pass over direct in the 
boat. To this he objected, observing, 
it would be so interesting to cross on 
the dromedary the spot on which the 
Egyptian army was overthrown, and 
that we would make the time going two 
hours, instead of an hour and a half. 

‘© We accordingly ordered the things 
to be moved, and wrapping ourselves in 
our Bedouin cloaks, and tying handker- 
chiefs over our faces, and putting ano- 
ther over our moutks, we mounted and 
left the spot. This was the only way in 
which we could face the wind; it seem- 
ed to blow, as it were, from a furnace. 
In consequence of exposing our faces 
the day before, our eyes had become ra- 
ther inflamed, our lips cracked, and our 
mouths completely parched. By cloth- 
ing ourselves in this manner we guarded 
against it in a great measure, and, by 
drinking much water, I kept up a pro- 
fuse ‘perspiration. I could not prevail 
on Mr. W. to do so, as the water had 
become so very bad and thick, that we 
were obliged to suck it out of the lea- 
thern bottles through our pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. To add to our misfortunes, 
on our arrival at Suez, we found our 
servant had received a coup de soleil, and 
was very ill. The next day we perform- 
ed but half a day’s journey, and obtain- 
ed wholesome water. We went on 
slowly, and arrived in Cairo in two days 
and a half; the distance can be done by 
a dromedary with ease in 18 hours. On 
entering the house we sat down to lunch, 
and Mr. W. partook of a water melon 
and some bread and cheese with me. I 
cannot say he was ill; perhaps indisposed 
would better express his state, as, when 
I proposed to send for Dr. Dusapp, he 
said it was useless then—it would suf- 
fice if he came after dinner. I must 
here observe, that during the whole 
journey, but particularly towards the 
latter part, he ate and drank very spar- 
ingly, having always a great fear of fe- 
ver. We arrived on Tuesday, the 29th 
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of July. Inthe afternoon Dr. Dusapp 
called, but declined prescribing, think- 
ing it probably arose from the heat and 
fatigue of the journey, and said he would 
call again in the morning. In the night 
Mr. W. complained of being feverish and 
of sleeplessness. In the morning Dr. Du- 
sapp put leeches on his stomach, and 
also on his head, which relieved him. 
At mid-day he had a violent attack of 
fever, upon which I instantly sent for 
the doctor, but before he arrived it had 
passed, and he felt himself perfectly 
well, complaining only of weakness. 
On Thursday evening, while sitting with 
him, so far from danger being appre- 
bended on either his part or mine, we 
were then concerting to leave Cairo in 
about a week for the Pyramids. At a 
little after two o’clock, I came to din- 
ner, leaving him without any altera- 
tion. At three next day, Dr. Dusapp 
said the patient was much the same. I 
then told bim I thought he was kept on 
too low a diet, and that Dr. Bryce coin- 
cided in my opinion; that I had pre- 
pared some broth for him, which he had 
objected to take until he had seen him 
(Dr. Dusapp), who said he had no objec- 
tion to his eating some, provided he first 
took some sulphate of quinine, which 
we had by us. He went up to adminis- 
ter it. He descended the stairs shortly 
after, and then for the first time said 
there was danger, leaving the room to 
seek for Dr. Bryce. In an instant I was up 
stairs,and found him, poor feliow ! sense- 
less. I took his hand, begged he would 
speak to me, called to him, but received 
no answer; and tried to restore him 
by means of cold water on the temples. 
1 then rushed out of the house in a state 
of despair to the door, to request the 
immediate return of Dr. Dusapp, with 
Dr. Bryce, and despatched messengers 
for another Italian physician, and also 
the physician of Abbas Pacha, Dr. Gong. 
Dr. Bryce came instantly. Every resto- 
rative was used, but it was toolate. His 
reduced state was unable to resist the 
fever, which had on a sudden returned, 
and he sunk under it! 

**] have had the painful duty of fol- 
lowing his remains to the tomb. He 
was interred at Old Cairo, in the Greek 
burial-ground, the English not having 
a burial-ground for private interments. 
An accacia tree overshadows his grave, 
over which I have given orders for a 
plain monument to be erected, witha 
marble tablet, containing his name, age, 
and day of death. Tbe funera! service 
was performed by the Rev. William Cru- 
ser, who is stationed here by the Mis- 
sionary Society; and be assured, my 
dear Sir, that every thing has and shall 
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be done that the thoughts of friendship 
can suggest, or the necessity of the case 
require. Believe me to remain, dear 
Sir, yours very sincerely, 

**G, Webster, Esq. W.H.NEwNHaAM.” 





Henry Mattuews, Esq. 

May 20. At Ceylon, aged 39, Henry 
Matthews, Esq. Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in that 
Island. 

Mr. Matthews was the fifth son of the 
late John Matthews, Esq. of Belmont in 
Herefordshire; was educated at Eton, 
and afterwards became a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In 1817 
he left England for the Continent, on 
account of ill health, and on his return 
in 1819, published his “* Diary,” which 
is well known, and has been generally 
admired. In the latter end of 1821, 
having been previously called to the bar, 
he was appointed Advocate-Fiscal of 
Ceylon, and fulfilled the duties of that 
office with the warm and unqualified 
approbation of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment till October 1827; when he was 
promoted to the Bench, on the vacaricy 
occasioned by the death of Sir Hardinge 
Giffard. The short period during which 
it was permitted to Mr. Matthews to 
exercise his judicial functions, fully 
realised the expectations, even of those 
who bad been in the habit of listening 
to and admiring his brilliant efforts as 
an advocate. His natural talents were 
of the very highest order. Strength of 
mind, quickness of perception, and ac- 
curacy of judgment, directed and tem- 
pered a warmth of feeling which in- 
fluenced every act of his life, and an 
ardour in the discharge of his public 
duties, which neither fatigue nor bodily 
suffering could damp, nor any thing but 
death itself extinguish. His attain- 
ments, independently of such as were 
incidental to his profession, were those 
of an elegant scholar, and a polished 
gentleman. 

As a husband and a father, his con- 
duct was above all praise. Such indeed 
was his devotedness to the dearest ob- 
jects of his affections, that he might 
have been supposed to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in them, if the number of his 
friends who now deplore his loss did 
not testify that bis heart was as capa- 
cious as it was open and accessible. His 
highly cultivated mind and extensive 
information, his manly and generous 
sentiments, and the playfulness of his 
imagination, rendered bim the charm 
and delight of society; and those who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy an inti- 
macy with him, felt that thus to know, 
and not to love him, was scarcely pos- 
sible, 
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On the evening of the day of his 
death his remains were interred in St. 
Peter’s Church, in the Fort of Colombo, 
with the honours due to bis rank. The 
funeral was attended (his Excellency 
the Governor being absent from Co- 
lombo) by tine Chief-Justice, the Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Council, the gen- 
tlemen of the several services, civil and 
military, and other European inhabi- 
tants of the place ; by the second Maha 
Modelair, and many of the principal 
Modelairs and Chiefs, as well as a consi- 
derable number of the most respectable 


natives. 
—g— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Deal, the Rev. Edward Back, D.D. 
He was originally of Sidney coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1795; was incorporated M.A. at Ox- 
ford, as of Exeter coll. Feb. 10, 1804 ; pro- 
ceeded B.D. Feb. 17, 1804, D.D. 18.... 

At Gibraltar, the Rev. W Barber, who 
was seized by the epidemic fever on reading 
the burial service over the bodies of eigh- 
teen persons buried in one trench. He 
died two days after. 

In Dorset-square, London, aged 61, the 
Rev. John Brome. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1790, being the thirteenth Se- 
nior Optime of that year, M.A. 1794. 

At Windsor, aged 77, the Rev. George 
Champagné, Canon of that Collegiate 
Church; brother to the late General Cham- 
pagné, and uncle to the Marquess of An- 
glesey. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Arthur Champagné, who was Dean of Clan- 
macnois, and grandson of Arthur second 
Earl of Granard. The clergyman now de- 
ceased was of Trin. coll. Dublin, M.A. 17..., 
incorporated at Oxford, as of Christ-church 
coll. in 1745, and was presented to his ca- 
nonry in 1802. 

At Mitcham vicarage, Surrey, the Rev. 
Richard Cranmer. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. LL.B. 1811. 

The Rev. Horace Dashwood, of Caistor, 
Norfolk. He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1802. 

At Goudhurst, Kent, the Rev. William 
Dowthwait, Vicar of Allhallows, and one of 
the Surrogates of the diocese of Canterbury. 

The Rev. Richard Eastcott, Chaplain of 
Livery Dale, Devon, to which he was pre- 
sented by Lord Rolle. He was the author 
of ** Sketches of the Origin, Progress, and 
Effects of Music, with an Account of the 
Ancient Bards and Minstrels, 1793,” 8vo. 
pp- 277; see it criticised in the Monthly 
Review, New S. vol. x11, pp. 45—50. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Christopher Ellershaw, 
of Falkingham, Curate of Scot Willoughby, 
Line. He was of Univ. coll. Oxf. M.A. 793. 

The Rev. John Glover, late Perpetual 
Curate of Claverley, Salop. He was of 
Univ. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1792. 

The Rev. Richard Hargreaves, Vicar of 
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Higham in Kent. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1788, being 
the sixth Wrangler of that year, M.A. 
1791; and was presented to Higham by 
that Society in 1797. 

Aged 60, the Rev. John Isaacson, Rector 
of Lidgate and Little Bradley, and Minister 
of Cowling, Suffolk. He was formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1791, 
being the sixth Wrangler of that year; M.A. 
1795; was presented to the two latter of 
his livings in 1794, by Francis Dickens, 
esq.; and to the first in 1805, by the Duke 
of Rutland. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Jonathan 
Jaques, Rector of St. Andrew and St. Mary, 
Droitwich, to which churches he was pre- 
sented by the King in 1797. 

At Totnes, the Rev. Samuel Lane, Vicar 
of Holne in Devonshire, and for many years 
Principal Surrogate to the Archdeacon of 
Totnes. He was of Exeter coll, Oxf. M.A. 

783; was presented in 1792, by Lord 
Bolton, to the Vicarage of Hooke, co. Dor- 
set ; and to Holme within the few last years. 

At Holt in Norfolk, aged 54, the Rev. 
John Custance Leak, Rector of Barningham 
Parva, and Perpetual Curate of West Beck- 
ham. He was of Caius coll. Camb. LL.B. 
1794, was presented to Barningham in 
1800, and to West Beckham by the Dean 
and Chapter of Norwich in 1805. 

The Rev. J. Marshall, Minister of the 
Perpetual Cure of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter. 

The Rev, John Mee, Rector of Chantelly, 
Armagh. 

At his lodgings in Stourport, the Rev. 
William Miles, formerly Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Kidderminster, 
and Officiating Minister of Wribbenhall 
Chapel in the same parish. 

At Bengeo, Herts. aged 77, the Rev. 
James Lovell Moore, Vicar of that parish, 
for forty-one years Chaplain of the County- 
gaol, and formerly Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Hertford. He was pre- 
sented to Bengeo in 1807, by Thomas 
Hope Byde, esq. Mrs. Moore died in 1815. 

At Colwich Vicarage, Staff. the Rev. John 
Pitchford, Vicar of that parish. He was of 
Christ-church coll. Oxford, M.A. 1800 ; 
and was presented to his living in 1807 by 
Dr. Majendie, then Bishop of Chester. 

At Plymouth, the Rev. George T. Plum- 
mer, Rector of North Hill, near Laun- 
ceston, to which church he was presented 
by Mrs. Darley in 1821. 

At Sedgeley, Staff. aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Powell, for thirty-five years Curate 
of that parish. He was of Brazenose coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1780. 

At St. Helen’s, Lanc. the Rev. James 
Proctor. He was Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Camb. M.A. 1818. 

At the Deanery, Norwich, aged 82, the 
Very Rev. Joseph Turner, D.D. F.S.A. Dean 
of Norwich, Master of Pembroke coll. Camb. 
and Rector of Sudborne and Orford, Suffolk. 


Oxsirvary.—Clergy deceased. 
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He was a student of Pembroke coll., and 
was Senior Wrangler on taking his Bache- 
lor’s degree in 1767. He proceeded M.A. 
1770, and was elected Fellow. In 1784,he 
became Master, proceeded D.D. per literas 
Regias, in 1785, was presented to his Suf- 
folk churches by the King in 1787, and 
in 1790 to the Deanery of Norwich. 

At Tamatave, Madagascar, the Rev. Da- 
niel Tyerman, Chief of the Missionary Es- 
tablishment at that place. He published in 
8vo. 1807, ** The Importance of Domestic 
Discipline ; and Youth Admonished of the 
Evils of Bad Company. Two Sermons 
preached at Newport in the Isle of Wight.” 

Aged 72, the Rev. R. Walker, Minister 
of Wem in Shropshire. He was of Balliol 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1778. 

At Kingscliffe, Northamptonshire, aged 
82, the W. Walker, Perpetual Curate of 
Sutton St. James, Linc. He was of Clare- 
hall, Camb. B.A. 1820. 

At Ipsden, near Wallingford, the Rev. 
William H. Wright, B.D. Incumbent of the 
united parishes of North Stoke, Ipsden, and 
Newnham Murren, Oxon. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb. where he 
proceeded B.A. 1776, being Sixth Wrangler 
of that year, and second Smith's prizeman, 
M.A. 1779, B.D. 1786; and was presented 
to his churches by the Society. Mr. 
Wright published in 1813, ‘* Letters to the 
Rev. Thomas Belsham, on that part of his 
‘Calm Inquiry’ which relates to the early 
opinions concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ.” 8vo. 

At Nice, the Rev. Richard Woodward, 
D.D. Rector of Glanworth, co, Cork. 


—~ 
DEATHS, 
LonDoN AND 1Ts Vicinity. 

Lately. Lieut.-Col. Murdoch Hugh Mac- 
laine, Lieut.-Col. 77th Foot. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant in that regiment in 1799, 
Captain 1803, Major 1813, Lieut.-Col. 1822. 

In Grosvenor-st. the widow of Harvey 
Christian Combe, esq. Alderman of London, 
and M.P. for the City of London, ‘The Al- 
derman died in 1818. See a memoir and 
portrait of him in vol. Lxxxvull. pt. ii. 
p. 201. 

At Camden Town, John Fraser, esq. 

In Princes-st. Cavendish-sq. Rich. Askew, 
esq: late Major 27th Foot. 

In great penury and wretchedness, in 
Whitecross-st. prison, Mrs. Frances Simp- 
son Law, niece of Dr. Philip Yonge, for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. 

Nov. 17. In Duke-st. Portland-pl. Eliz. 
wife of P. N. Roberts, and sister to the late 
Major I. S. Torriano, the gallant defender 
of Onore. 

Nov. 29. Suddenly, aged 49, Capt. Jo- 
seph Swabey Tetley, leaving a widow and 
large family. 

Dec. 11. Thomas Newns, esq. of Duke- 
st. Portland-place. 
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Dec, 12. At the Ship Hotel, Water-la. 
Tower-st. Major Snape, late 63d reg. 

Dec. 13. Aged 42, Mr. James Owen, of 
‘Oxford-st. surgeon. 

Dec. 16. Edw. Parker, esq. late Major 
19th Dragoons, 

Dec. 18. At Putney, aged 79, John 
Layton, esq. formerly of Lime-st. 

Dec. 20. Aged 34, William Raimondi, 
esq. of the Ordnance Office. 

Aged 76, Joseph Atkinson, esq. of Ca- 
nonbury-st. Islington, formerly upwards of 
40 years an inhabitant of the parish of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

In Glouc.-pl. aged 74, Joseph Neeld, esq. 

Dec, 21. At Kensington, aged 29, Ca- 
roline, relict of Mr. James Gerhard Andre- 
sen, of Port-au-Prince. 

In Upper Stamford-st. John Jacob Wal- 
ter, esq. of Antigua. 

Dec. 23. At Dalston, aged 32, Maria- 
Josephine, wife of Mr. Griffith Jones, of 
Birchin-la. solicitor, and only child of Alex. 
White, esq. of Kingsland-crescent. 

Dec. 24. In Bloomsbury-p]. J. Clay, esq. 

Aged 19, Margaret, third surviving dau. 
of the late Germain Lavie, esq. of Fre- 
derick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Dec. 25. At Camberwell, aged 68, Cha. 
Johnson, esq. 

Dec. 26. In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 
66, Mary, relict of Wm. Plowden, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Hampstead, Emily, second 
dau. of late John Cracroft, esq. of Hack- 
thorn, Line. 

Dec. 30. Aged 29, Mr. Charles Harris, 
jun. Member of the College of Surgeons, 
son of Charles Harris, esq. of Portland-pl. 





Berxs.—Dec. 24. At Hare-hatch, Eliz. 
relict of the Rev. Philip T. Trant Nind, 
Vicar of Wargrave. 

Devon.— At Spring-lawn, Heavitree, 
Jane, wife of Sir Henry Maturin Farington, 
Bart. and dau. of Roger Curry, esq. 

Mary relict vf the Rev. Rob. Tripp, rec- 
tor of Rowe and Kentisbeare. 

Dec. 8. At Saltash, aged 44, Lieut. 
Henry Loney, R.N. 

Dorset.—Lately. At Beaminster, the 
wife of Baruch Fox, esq. 

Essex.—Dec. 26. At Walthamstow, ayed 
42, James Rodick Corbett, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Kelvedon, Eliz. widow of 
Robert ‘Torin, esq. 

Groucrster, —Dec.15. At Cheltenham, 
Margaret, widow of John Monsell, esq. 
She was a daughter of Nicholas Grady, esq., 
of Grange, co. Limerick ; and sister to the 
Jate Viscountess Harberton. 

Dec. 20. At Clifton, Lady Sawyer, wife 
of Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

Dec. 24. Aged 23, at Clifton, W. Gaven 
Nugent, Lieut. in the £.1.C. Eng. Madras. 

Hants.—Lately. At Portsmouth, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Timins, Royal Marines. 
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Dec. 18. At Sopley, Harry Buckley 
Willis, esq. a Lieut. R.N. and son of the 
Rev. James Willis, Vicar of Sopley. 

Dec. 24. At Paulton’s, near Romsey, 
aged 11, Henry Sloane Stanley, third son 
of Mr. and Lady Gertrude S!oane Stanley. 

Dec. 27. At Sopley, aged 65, the relict 
of John Tice, esq. of Ware, Herts. 

Dec. 28. At Eaglehurst, in his 40th 
year, the Right Hon. George-Frederick-Au- 
gustus Lambert, Viscount Kilcoursie, son 
and heir-apparent to the Earl of Cavan. He 
married May 14, 1811, Sarah, only dau. of 
J. P. Coppin, of Cowley, co. Oxf. esq. : and 
by that lady, who died in 1823, had a son 
Lorn in 1812, now Viscount Kilcoursie, and 
four other children, 

Kent.—Lately.. On Woolwich-common, 
Major Robert-Hutchinson Ord, of the Royal 
Artillery, K.H. He was appointed Second- 
Lieut. in the Royal Artillery in 1805, First- 
Lieut. 1806, and Capt.-Lieut. 1816, Se- 
cond-Capt. 1817, Brevet-Major 1819. He 
served in Spain and Portugal, and in 1813 
was appointed Brigade-Major on the Staff 
of the Army. 

Dec. 28. At Bridge, Emma, wife of Sa- 
muel Beachcroft, esq. and dau. of the late 
John Newman, esq. of Bedgrove, Bucks. 

Mippvesex.— Dec. 20. Aged 84, Nathan 
Robinson, esq. of Twickenbem. 

Dec 23. At Potter’s Bar, Amelia-Meliora, 
dau. of F. P. Trapaud, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Teddington, James Soppill, 
esq. late of Queenhithe. 

Norro.tx.—At Norton ‘Hall, near Faken- 
ham, aged 20, Wm. French, second son of 
Mr. J. Innes, of Little Tower-st. of a wound 
received by the accidental discharge of his 
gun while getting over a fence. 

Aged 73, John Beevor, esq. Major in 
the Army, uncle to Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart. 
He was the 2d son of Sir Thomas, the 1st 
Bart. by Eliz. dau. and heiress of Miles 
Branthwayt, of Hethel, esq. 

At Hargham, Juliana-Betina, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Howard, and sister to Sir T. B. 
Beevor, Bart. She was the younger dau. of 
Sir Thos. the 2d and late Baronet, by Anne, 
dau. and sole heiress of Hugh Hare, esq. of 
Hargham. 

Suropsuire.—At the Quinten, near Os- 
westry, F. R. West, son and heir of F. R. 
West, esq. M.P. for the Boroughs of Den- 
bigh, Holt, Ruthin, &e. 

Somerszt.—At Taunton, the relict of 
Rear-Adm. Dundas. She was a dau. and 
coh. of Charles Dixon, esq. of Bath, and 
sister to the Right Hon. Lady Harris. 

Dec. 24. At Brewton, aged 82, Rear-Ad- 
miral Thos. Goldesbrough. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain in 1787, 
and made ea superannuated Rear Admiral in 
1807. 

Surro.k.— Dec. 21. At Brandon Hal), 
aged 72, Robert Denn, esq. 
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Sussex.—Dec, 10. At Brighton, aged 19, 
Miss Helen Appleby. 

Dec. 14. At Horsham, aged 85, Edward 
denden, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Hastings, Anne, widow of 
Edw. Golding, esq. of Maiden Erlegh, Berks. 

Warwicx.—Dec. 24. Aged 38, Anne, 
wife of the Rev, B. Scott, Vicar of Priors’ 
Salford. 

Wirts.— Dec. 25. Ia his 82d year, Henry 
Newman, esq. of South Newton. 

Worc.—At Malvern Wells, Catherine, 
only sister to the Rt. Hon. J. Calcraft, M.P. 

Yorx.— Dec. 17. Aged 27, Georgiana 
Eliz. wife of the Rev. Edw. Serocold Pearce, 
and second dau. of Geo. Smith, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 24, Aged 39, Eliz. Cath. wife of the 
Rev. Edm. Day, of Newstead, and only dau. 
of the late Rev. Robert Gilbert, Rector of 
Settrington. 

Iretanp.—At Old Merrion, near Dublin, 
Eliz. wife of Christ. O’ Brien, esq. 

Wates.— Nov. 21. Drowned, in the wreck 
of La Jeune Emma, West Indiaman of Cher- 
hourg, on the Cefre Sidan sands, near Carmar- 
then, Lt.-Col. Colquelin, of the French ma- 
tines, aged 45; Mademoiselle Adelini Co- 
quelin, his daughter, and a niece of the ci- 
devant Empress Josephine, aged 12 ; Mon- 
sieur Chancelot de Chatellon, the Captain, 
and ten others of the crew. Their remains 
were interred in a becoming manner at Pem- 
brey, attended by Mr. Neville, French con- 
sul, and several respectable persons of the 
neighbourhood. In this disastrous shipwreck 
six lives only were saved from a crew of 19. 

Dec.11. At Cymmall, co, of Flint, aged 
71, David Francis Jones, esq. Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for that county. 

Lately. Aged 88, Mr. J. Jones, of Ches- 
ter, who has left 201. each to two Sunday- 
schools in that city, and 100/. the interest 
of which is to be annually divided among 
five of the senior gownsmen ; also his estate 
at Ruthin to provide for the education of 

oor children of the parish of Llanfair Dyf- 
hes Clwyd. 

Scottanp.—At Abercrombie- place, Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Miss Susannah Hamilton, 
aunt to Lord Belhaven. She was the 
youngest dau. of Robert Hamilton, esq. (by 
right 6th Lord Belhaven) by Susan, dau. of 
Sir Michael Balfour, Bart. 

Nov. 18. Lt.-Col. Gray Farquhar, of Gil- 
mingscroft. 

Nov. 22. At Inverness, aged 76, the 
relict of the Right Rev. Bishop Macfarlene. 

Dec. 11. In Edinburgh, aged 92, Mrs, 
Murray, of Henderland. 

JrELanD.—Nov. 25. At Wicklow, aged 95, 
Peter La Touche, Esq. He was the young- 
est of those three brothers, who, as succes- 
sors to their venerated father, (of whom see 
a notice at his death in 1785, vol. Lv. p. 235.) 
in the well-known Bank inCastle-street, Dub- 
lin, were for so many years at the head of 
the commercial interest in that city. His 
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public character, therefore, has. been lon 
and thoroughly known; but his private a | 
personal virtues could be duly estimated only 
by those who were favoured with his friend+ 
ship. Mr. La Touche is succeeded in his 
estates by his nephew, Peter La Touche, 
esq. 

AsroaD.—May 24. At. Calcutta, aged 
89, of the cholera morbus, Roger Winter, 
esq. barrister at law. 

July 24. At Ame, E.1., Rich. Sugden, 
Lieut. 13th Dragoons, eldest son of Edw. B, 
Sugden, M.P. esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aug. 28. In the Isle of Cyprus, the in- 
fant dau. of the Rev. Mr, and Lady Georgi- 
ana Wolff. 

Oct. 28. At Tours, Miss Julia Burges, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir James Lamb, 
Bart. 

Nov. 5. At Aix la-Chapelle, aged 58, 
Walter Mansell, esq. late of Woodperry- 
house, co. Oxford. 

Nov. 11. At Gibraltar, of the epidemic 
fever, aged 20, Lieut. H. H. Williamson, 
73d foot; also, Lieut. H. D. Forster, 12th 
foot. 

Nov. 15. At Dresden, her Majesty Maria 
Amelia Augusta, dowager Queen of Saxony. 
She was sister to the late King of Bavaria, 
and widow of King Frederick of Saxony. 

Nov. 25. At Paris, Donna Marie-Therese 
de Bourbon, Countess of Chinchon, dau. of 
Don Louis of Spain, and sister to the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, Abp. of Toledo. She was com- 
pelled to marry Emmanuel Godoy, Prince 
of the Peace, the favourite of Charles [V., 
from whom she had lived separate since 
1818. She resided with her brother the 
Duke de San Fernando, who, as well as the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, had been forced to 
leave Spain in consequence of their political 
opinions. Her cousin, Ferdinand VII., had 
allowed her since last year the means of living 
at Paris in a manner becoming her rank. 

Nov. 28. At Nantes, aged 84, Col. Geo. 
Gledstanes, late of Salisbury-st. 

Lately.—At Paris, the dowager Duchess 
of Rohan. 

At Madras, aged 30, the Hon. R. Orlando 
Bridgeman, Advocate-gen. of Bombay, and 
brother to the Earl of Bradford. 

At Paris, Frances, wife of Col. the Hon. 
Count Henry Dillon, uncle to Viscount Dil- 
Jon. She was the eldest dau. of Dominic 
Heary Trant, of Easingwold in Yorkshire, 
esq., was married April 27, 1790; and had 
issue a dau. who marr. the Duke de Croy- 
Dulmen, and was left his widow in 1822. 

At Genoa, Louisa Amelia, wife of Major- 
Gen. Sir H. C. Bunbury, Bart. K. C. B. ; 
and cousin to Lord Holland. She was the 
eldest dau. of Gen. the Hon. Henry Edw. 
Fox, by Marianne, dau. of Wm. Clayton, 
esq.; was married to Sir Henry, April 4, 
1807, and, of several children, has left four 
sons surviving. 


At Naples, W. I. Honeyman, esq. 
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Tue Queen or Wuntemsure. 


The Will of her late Majesty the Queen 
of Wartemburg has been proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by his Excellency the Count de 
Mandelsloh, Minister from Wurtemburg to 
the British Court, who is also named as the 
attorney executor, representing his Majesty 
the present King of Wurtemburg. 

The property in England is sworn under 
the value of 80,0001. sterling ; and the will, 
which is in the German language, beauti- 
fully written on vellum, is dated from the 
Palace of Ludwigsburg, the 23d day of De- 
cember, 1816. Many of the legacies have 
consequently lapsed, from the death of the 
legatees. The following is a correct ab- 
stract of the several bequests, in the order 
in which they appear in the will :— 

‘* Her Majesty, in the event of her Royal 
father or mother surviving her, appoints 
them her heirs in legitimam, with a request 
that her property thus devolving to them be 
either immediately, or at least at their Ma- 
jesties’ decease, given up entire and undi- 
minished to those heirs to whom she has 
bequeathed the residue of her property and 
effects. 

‘©In case of her Majesty surviving her 
Royal parents, her Majesty gives the whole 
of the property secured to her under her 
marriage settlements (subject to the lega- 
cies thereafter noticed), to the legitimate 
children of the present King of Wurtem- 
berg, her Majesty’s son-in-law, and consti- 
tutes them her principal heirs ; but directs 
the same to be preserved entire and undi- 
minished as a family fidei commissum, and 
that, consequently, her heirs shall not be 
entitled to dispose of the substance of such 
property, but shall have only the usufruct 
thereof as an annual revenue.” 


The following are the specific legacies 
given by the will :— 

*‘The rings (30 in number), and the 
drawings which her late consort bequeathed 
to her, are directed to be given—the for- 
mer to the Royal Museum of Arts and Cu- 
riosities, and the latter to the Royal Private 
Library at Wurtemburg. 

‘‘'The heron aigrette, presented to her 
Majesty by the Grand Seignor, Selim III., 
to be given to the Royal house of Wurtem- 
burg, to form part of the jewels of the 
crown; also her late consort’s portraits, 
but without their mountings ; and also the 
portraits of the Royal Family of England ; 
and directs them to be placed in the gallery 
of the Royal Family at Wurtemburg. 

“© To his Majesty the King of Wurtems 
burg she bequeaths the collection of Eng- 
lish translations of ancient classics ; all the 
historical works, together with the collec- 
tion called the English Classics, in the Pa- 
lace of Ludwigsberg ; also, the portrait bust 
of her late consort, painted in oil, by Hetch; 
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the bust of the Princess Catherine de Mont- 
fort, in Carrara marble; a clock in bronze, 
representing a standing figure, with a gar- 
land of stars; the turquoise, ted i 
ring usually worn by, and which devolved to 
her late consort out of the effects of the 
late Count Van Zeppelin, senior. 

“«Her Majesty Sie the present Queen 
of Wurtemburg to accept, as a token of re- 
membrance, a round table of bronze and 
marble, with a porcelain slab, upon which is 
a view of Monrepos, Also a round table of 
mahogany, with three bronze figures, and a 
painted porcelain slab, and a family break- 
fast service of Ludwigsburg porcelain ; also, 
her chrysolite necklace, ear-rings, and head- 
band set with brilliants. 

“To her grand-daughter, the Princess 
Marie of Wurtemburg, a row of forty-two 
oriental pearls, received by her Majesty as 
a nuptial present from her late husband ; 
and also a blue enamelled gold watch, set 
with brilliants, with a jasper chain. 

**To the said Princess Marie, or the 
eldest daughter of the King of Wurtem- 
burg, the necklace made of the pearls and 
four large brilliants, from the large epau- 
lette bequeathed to her Majesty by her late 
consort.’ 

To the children of her son-in-law, Prince 
Paul of Wurtemburg, she bequeaths as fol- 
lows :—** To Prince Frederick, a large gilt 
tea-urn and a silver standish. To Prince 
Augustus, two pair of silver candelabra. To 
the Princess Charlotte, six corn ears in bril- 
liants, and an English silver tea service. 
To the Princess Pauline, six brilliant corn 
ears, a silver tea-urn, and a silver toilet. 
To the Duchess Louise of Wurtemburg, a 
coffee service of Ludwigsberg gilt porce- 
lain, with a view of Friudeuthal; also a fire 
screen, with a painting on tin, after Ra- 

hael.”’ 

The following are the bequests to the 
Royal Family of England :— 

‘¢ To her mother, the Queen of England, 
a hair pin in the form of a half-moon, set 
with brilliants ; and also a breakfast service 
of Vienna porcelain, of which the tea-board 
represents the death of Dido. 

**To his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, his present Majesty, a clock, in an 
alabaster case, together with four vases 
thereunto belonging. 

‘© To the Duke of York, a clock, in ala- 
baster, with four vases, mounted in bronze. 

“<To the Duke of Clarence, a clock, in 
bronze, ornamented with Cupid wheeling a 
barrow, and also two bronze candlesticks, in 
the form of negroes. 

*‘ To the Duke of Kent, a clock, in white 
marble, surmounted by a couchant lion, 
with two bronze candlesticks. 

“To the Duke of Cumberland, two 
clocks, in hronze, one of them in the form 
of an urn, and the other jn the form of a 
globe. 
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*¢To the Duke of Sussex, two clocks, in 
bronze, with couchant dogs. 

*¢To the Duke of Cambridge, a clock, in 
bronze, representing a basket of flowers, 
and two gilt porcelain vases. 

«* To the Princess Augusta of England, a 
pair of bracelets, having four rows of small 
pearls, and clasps set round with brilliants, 
and with some of the hair under a glass of 
her beloved parents. A souvenir of gold, 
with portraits of the King and Quem of 
England (George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte). A portrait of the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, painted by Edridge. A ring, con- 
taining a watch set with brilliants. A head- 
band of pearls, studded with eleven cross 
rows of brilliants. 

‘¢To the Princess Elizabeth, one round 
medallion, set with 34 brilliants ; two cups 
of gilt fillagree ; a standish of silver filla- 
gree; a square pin set with brilliants, con- 
taining the hair of the late Princess Ame- 
lia; the portrait- bust of his late Majesty 
George the Third, in oil, by Gainsborough ; 
a small half portrait of her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte ; a large flower-piece, in 
oil, by Baptisto; a large flower-piece, in 
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oil, by Vanhuysen; and a necklace and ear- 
rings set with large chrysophases, surround- 
ed with brilliants. 

‘To the Princess Mary, a medallion 
with nine rosettes, containing some of the 
hair of the Princess Amelia; a pair of brace- 
lets with rosette clasps, containing the hair 
of the late Duke and Duchess of York; a 
girdle of three rows of pearls, with thirteen 
brilliants ; and an oval clasp set with bril- 
liants, containing some of the hair of her 
mother, the late Queen. 

‘*To the Princess Sophia, two medal- 
lions in gold, with the portraits of the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth; a similar 
medallion with the portrait of the King of 
England, her father ; and a pair of ear-rings 
with pearl drops mounted in brilliants.” 

Her Majesty recommends the persons at- 
tached to her household to the favour and 
protection of the King of Wurtemburg, 
hoping that, in consideration of the eircum- 
stance of her Majesty having disposed of 
the mass of her property to the house of 
Wurtemburg, his Majesty will be pleased 
to provide suitably for her servants. 











A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


FROM DECEMBER 13, 1827, TO DECEMBER 12, 1828. 
‘ Males - 13,360 In all ‘ Males 11,112 In all 
Christened Females 13,185 ‘ 26,545 Buried - } Females 10,597 , 21,709 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 878 | 40 and 50 1985 80 and 90 615 
under 2 years 6389 | 10 and 20 861 | 50 and 60 1845 90 and 100 100 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 ©1488 | 60 and 70 19891 LO] .ccccccee cocvee O 
5 years 2326 30 and 40 1790 70 and 89 1540 BOF caincaasisarancee® 
Decreased in the Burials reported this year 583. 

DISEASES. |Gout - - - - - | Teething - - - = 518 
Abscess - - - 74)|Hemorrhage - - - Thrush - - = = 106 
Age, and Debility - 1511 | Hernia - = © = 38{Tumour - - - - 146 
Apoplexy - - - - 833) Hooping Cough - - 717)Venereal - - - - 1 
Asthma - - - -  811)| Hydrophobia - 2|Worms - - - - 3 
Bedridden - - - - 1| Inflammation - - - 2399] ‘otal of Diseases - 215295 
Bile - - - - - 7 | Inflammation ofthe Liver 129 ‘a ges 
Cancer - - - - - 98 jInsanity - - - - CASUALTIES. 
Childbirth - - - - 196] |Jaundice - - - - Broken Limbs - - 1 
Consumption - - - 5213;Jawlocked + - - me so oe +s 6 
Contraction of the Heart 10| Measles - - - - 736 Drowned + - - - 150 
Convulsions - - - 2542 Miscarriage - - - 5 Excessive Drinking = 7 
Croup - - - - - a | Mortification - - 804} Executedf - - - 8 
Diabetes - - - - Ossification of the ‘Blent 23 | Found Dead - - - 15 
Diarrhea - - - - - Palpitation of the Heart 1 : | Fractured a le ig 2 
Dropsy - - - - 941/|Palsy - - - - - (rose = = <= = 2 
Dropsy on the Brain - 778) Paralytic - - - fo, | | Killed by Falls and 2 107 
Dropsy on theChest - 82/Pleurisy - - - - 11) veral other Accidents 
Dysentery - - - - 20) Rheumatism - - - 50 Killed by hagpaning a i 
Enlargement of the Heart 30 | Scrophula os 4 | Murdered - - ‘a 6 
Epilepsy - - - - 43) Small Pox - - - - 598} Poisoned - - - - 7 
Eruptive Diseases - 21 Sore Throat, or Quinsey ped |}Run Over - - - - 4 
Erysipelas - - - 26!Spam- - - - - | | Scalded ea Pe 8 
Fever - - - - - 8483/ Stillborn - - 3 - sens Smothered Fe. AT I 
Fever,Intermittent orAgue 7;Stone - - .- an = + =< 1 
Fever, a) - - 78) Stoppage in the ened 96 |Strangled - - - - 1 
Fistula -  - - - 1/St. Vitus’s Dance - 1 | Sufforated aS = "oo 
Flux - - - - - 4 | Stricture - - - = . borne mw sey _ 4! 

d 


Grief - - - - = Suddenly - 


Total of Casualties - 414 


133 | 


+ There have been executed within the Bills of Mortality 21; of which number only 3 


have been reported as such. 
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558 

Lady 455 

Camplin 573 

Cancellor 172 

Cane 573 

Canning, F.104. S. 
458. W.P. 477 

Canterbury, Abp. 
502, 551 

Cantis, M. 473 

Cantwell, J. 189 

Capon 421 

Capper 573 

Carbery 573 

Carden 107 

Cardi, Sig. 462 

Cardonnel 116 

Carey, Dr. 482. Mrs. 
315, 504 

Carline 316 

Carlisle, Sir A. 551. 
N. 367, 553 

Caroline 104 

Carpendale, W. 269 

Carpenter 172 77 

Carr, G. B. 367 

Carrington 545 

Carter, J. B. 637 

Cartwright 39, 557. 
C.9% S. 270 

Carvalho 176 

Cary, E. 600. G.188 

Cass 171 

Cassas 244 

Cates, G. 379 

Catesby 602 

Cator, Mrs. 475° 

Caulaincourt 176, 
177 

Cave, J. 172. R. 
317. W. 172 

Cawse, Miss 159 

Cecil, R. 318 

Chalmers 514. Dr. 
340. E. 786. G, 
583 

Chalon 159 

Chamberlaine 112 

Chamberlayne }37 

Chamberlin, M. 217 

Chambers, Sir W. 67 

Champagne 647 

Champollion 160, 
359, 553, 514 

Champonet 555 

Chandler 573 

Chaptin 173. Col. 
462 

Chapman, C. A. D, 
283.G. 462 

Charles, W. 189 

Charlesworth, Dr. 
600 

Charleton 196 





Charlton 172 
Chatellon 650 
Chaussier, Dr. 478 
Chedworth, Ld. 38 
Cheese, B. 368 
Cheetham 304 
Cherubini, S. 160 
Chester, Bp.368. B. 
3s. ©. 8830 
Chesterfield, Earl 
267 
Chetham, R. 267 
Chichester, Earl 269 
Child 23 
Childers, C. A. 381 
Chinchbon,C’tess650 
Chitton 570 
Chivers 571! 
Cholmeley 171 
Churchill Ld, G. H. 
91 
Clack 551 
Clanricarde 461 
Clarence, Duke !74, 
558 
Clarendon 121, 125 
Clarina, Lord 27 
Clark 560 
Clarke 179. Dr. 2, 
$27. A. J. 368. 
C. 638. F. 558. 
J. G. 476 
Claude 157 
Ciay, J. 649 
Clayfield, C. M. 380 
Clayton, G. 321. P. 
270. W.650 ~ 
Clelan 381 
Clements, C. 91 
Clerk, Sir G. 267 
Clerke, Maj. St. J. 
A. 637 
Clerks, J. H.79 
Cleve 557 
Cleves 475 
Clias, H. 475 
Clifford, G. 80 
Clift, J. 190 
Clinton, Sir H. 85 
Clissold 171 
Clitherow, Col. J. 
267 
Clive, Ld. 265 
Clonme!l 558 
Clough 125 
Cloyne, Bp. 184 
Clubley, M. 270 
Clutterbuck, E. 270. 
R. 368 
Cobbett 176, 365, 
595 
Cobley 171 
Cochrane, Ld. 178, 
418 
Cock, Maj. H. 462 
Cockayne, Dr. 638 
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Cockburn, Sir G, 
267. J.H. 81 
Cocker, A. 270.5 E. 

402 
Cockerell 180 
Coghlan 572 
Coke 104, G. L. 175: 

T. 173 
Colborne, H. 269. 

Gen. Sir J. 267 
Colbourne, T. 92 
Colby 558 
Colchester 561, 562 
Cole 521. H. 475. 

W. 174. W.J.17) 
Coleridge 449 
Collet, Adm. 477 
Collett 573. W.367 
Colley, C. 268 
Collingwood 154 
Collins 66,558. J. 

129. S. 81. W. 

W. 368 
Collitch, J. 475 
Collyer 557 
Colpoys 268. J.A, 

368 
Colquelin 650 
Colquhoun 171 
Colquitt 286 
Colston, A. 462, 558 
Colt, H. 93 
Colvile, W. 461, 482 
Coivin, S. 188 
Combe, Dr. 30, 37, 

648 
Congreve, Lieut.- 

Col. 179. Sir W. 

178, 179 
Connoly, Dr. 296 
Connor, J. 461 
Conolly, C. 183. C. 

T. 368 
Considine, J. 79 
Constable, Sir T. C, 

80 
Conway, D. B. 368, 

H. S. 63 
Conybeare 184 
Cook,Cap.24. R.573 
Cooke, Cap. 573. A. 

371. J.H. 475. M. 

402. M. A. 270. 

T. V. 190 
Cookson, G. 80. S. 

380 
Cookworthy 558 
Coombs, J. E. 159 
Cooper, Sir A. 81, 

556. SirA. P. 267. 

B.556. C. B. 269. 

C.J.L. 638 R. 

B. 485 
Copeland 461 
Coppin 649 
Corbet, Sir A. 577 
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Corbett, J. R. 649. 
W. 283 
Corbould 158 
Corder, W. 169 
Cornish, G. J, 367 
Cornwall, P. M. 473 
Cornwallis 180, 568 
Corser, T. 80 
Costello, D. 578 
Costobadie 570, 571 
Cotterell, J. H. 269 
Cotton, B. 402. Cap. 
lm. F. 367. 8. d. 
267 
Coulson, E. 269. S. 
368 
Courtenay,M.S.462. 
T. FP. 267 
Courtney, T. 379 
Coventry, T. 362 
Coverdale, D. 188 
Cowell, G. 81 
Cowper 176 
Cowpland, W. 357 
Cox, Capt. J. 267. 
T. 188 
Coxe 496. Arcd.549 
Coxwell, A. R. 633 
Cracroft 558. E, 649 
Craig 171 
Cranmer, R. 647 
Craser, W. 646 
Craven, J. 81. 
269 
Crawford 172 
Cremorne, Lady 81 
Creswell, E. 190 
Crew, E. 269 
Crickett 569 
Croft,Archd. 194. J. 
175. T. H. 368 
Croftas 571 
Crofts, C. 367, J. 
379 
Crole 557 
Croly 143, 442 
Cromleholme, A. 93 
Crosbie, J. L. 80 
Crosley 574 
Cross 556 
Crowe, H. 539 
Crowther, J. 92. S. 
270 
Cruickshank, I.284 
Cruikshanks 159 
Cruise, Capt. A. 461 
Cruttenden 171 
Cubitt 69 
Cuff, J. 188 
Cumberidge, S. A. 
283 
Cumberland 174 
Cundy, J. 310 
Curling 297 
Currie, D. 551. 
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Curry, M.380. R. 
649 

Cartis 611. 
172. R. 93 

Curwen 290 

Cussans, J. 381 

Custance 557. F.270 

Cuthbert, C. A. 368 

Cuvier 303 

Cuyp 157 

Dacier 361 

Dacre, Judge 286 

Dacres, Capt. 107 

Dakins, F. 81 

Dalberg, Baron 239 

Dale, R. N. 381. T. 
296 

Dallas 268. M. 368 

Dalrymple 557. E. 
475 

Damer, Lady 573 

Dampier 558. C.269 

Danby, W. 146 

Danforth 449 
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Daniell 189, E. J. 
368. E. R. 270. 
M. 81. S. 93 


Dauneley 480 

Dauvers, A. B. 269 

Darby 159. M. 284 

D’ Arley 573 

Darnley, Lord 265 

Dartmouth,Earli462 

Dashwood, C.S.477 
H. 647 

Daubeuey, A. 270 

Dauney 230 

Davenport, E. 81 

Davidson 570. Col, 
A, 283. J. N. 637. 
T. 367 

Davies, J. 378. T. 
473. W. L. 188 

Davis 315, Dr. 294, 
296. R. 558 

Davison, 3.557. T. 
270 

Davy, Sir H. 412 

D’Auvergne,M.E.93 

Daw, J. 475 

Dawe 159 

Dawson 167. G. 80. 
R. H. 476 

Day, Judge 112. E. 
368. E. C. 650 

Daysh 190 

Deakin 147 

Dealtry, W. 268 

Dean, J. A. 545 

Deane, M. 462 

De Bathe, Sir J. 290 

De Boffe 572 

De Burgh, H. 367 

De Butts 66 

De Havilland,A.367 

De la Cour 158 
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Delamotte 63, 453 
Delaporte 453 
De Lisle, D. 367 
Delves, Sir H. 39 
De Menard, C. 478 
De Mora 635 
Dempster, W.S. 362 
D'Enghien, Duke 
176, 239 
Denham, Maj. 549 
Denman 104, 125. 
T. 296 
Denn, R. 649 
Dennison, J. 175 
Denny, Sir E. 367 
Denon 149 
Desprez, E. 93 
Dessaix 149 
De Stael 143 
Derby, C. 558 
Dering 172. Sir E. 
264 
De Rippe, Capt. J. 
475 


Des Vaux, F. 284 
Deville 336 
De Wycliffe 134 
Dibdin, Dr. 279,280. 
A. 283 
Dick, E. 638 
Dickens 175 
Dickins, 415 
Dickinson 158.G.19 
Dickson, D. J. 270 
Digby, Sir H. 397 
Diggle 570 
Diggles, R. 639 
Diggs 195 
Dillon, Capt. 263. 
Sir C. 368. F.650. 
Sir H. 74 
Vise. 172 
Dimond, E. F. 638 
Dimsdale 367. J.380 
Disbrowe 171 
D' Israeli 433 
D'Istrias, Count453 
Divett 171. T. 474 
Dixon, C.649. J.187 
Dodsley 560. J. 280 
Dodson, M. L. 284 
Dodsworth 140 
Dodwell 573 
Dolphin, W. 283 
Dominicetti 571 
Domvile 572 
Don, D. 66 
Dorchester,Earli73 
Dorislaus, Dr. 243 
Dormer 290. SirM. 
C04 
D'Orselet, L. M. 638 
Dovglas 460, 
569. M. 188 
Dowding 574 
Dowland, J.1,G, 46 
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Downie, Capt. 414 
Dowth waite 647 
Doyle, Dr. 365 
D’Oyly 138, 
175. Dr. 231 
Doyne, B. 368 
Drake, J. 2. R. 379 
Drax, R. E. E. 283 
Irevor, Dr. T. 267 
Drewe, G. 478 
Dreyden, J. 397 
Druce 451 
Drury 558 
Dryden 397 
Ducarel 518 
Duchesne 150 
Dudding, J. 477 
Duff, A.638. D. F.92 
Duffield553.M.D.30 
Dugdale 11, 198. Sir 
W. 125 
Duke, E. 117, 118, 
119, 120, 314,495 
Dalany, Mrs. 381 
Dumaresq, Col. 269 
Dunean, Prof. 181, 
182, 183. Dr. A. 
93. E. 547 
Duncaunon, Vise. 
92, 265 
Dundas 557, 649. J. 
B, 638. R. P. 265, 
569 
Dungannon 57 
Dunkerley 572 
Dunkin 572 
Dupin 75, 297 
Dupont, M. 27 
Durham, Lord 177 
Lady 268 
Dusapp, Dr. 646 
Dushie, A. H. 461 
Dutton, LadyE. 268 
Dyer 154. A. 558 
Dykes 558. W. 549 
Dynevor, Lord 265 
Eade, Capt. J. 380 
East, J. 80 
Easteott 647 
Eaton, S. H. 270 
Ebdell, B. C. 473 
Enden, J. C. 270 
Eckersall 558 
Eddy 557 
Edgeumbe, Lady M. 
81 
Edeworth,G,. M.270 
Edmeades,W. H.461 
Edmondson 317 
Edmunds, F. 640 
Edridge, H ; if 476. 
J. E. 638 
Edwards 159, 449. 
A. 462 
Egerton, J. 81 
Egremont 177. E.80 
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Eldefton, C.M. 270 
Eldon, Lord 79 
Eliot, W. G. 461 
Elizabeth, Prs. 174 
Ellenborough, Lord 
S67 
Ellershaw, C. 647 
Elliot, A. M. 638 
Elliott, E. B. 268. 
M. 2385 
Ellis 167, 234, 236, 
233, 455, 553. H. 
160, 417 H.F. 
637. W.495 
Elliston 556 
Elrington, Lieut.- 
Col. 638 
Encke 162, 550,552 
Engleheart 159 
Ennismore, Vis’ tess 
476 
Enson 545 
Erck 572 
Erskine 268, 462. T. 
4G1 
Evans 453. G. H. 
381. M. L. 638. 
R. W. 270 
Everard 139 
Everett 572 
Evill, J. 190 
Ewart 171 
Ewbank, T. 477 
Eyles, R. W. 379 
Eyre, Miss 39, 557 
Sir J. 7. V.E. 638 
Fain 555 
Faleonar 557 
Falconer, E. 283 
Falkner, E. 382 
Fane, C. 478 
Farington, J. 649 
Farmer, W. 188 
Farnaby, Lady 255 
Farquhar 182. Col. 
650 
Farr, G. 381 
Farran, M. 93 
Farrer, H. 466 
Farrier 159 
Farrington, Ly. 380 
Fau!kner 112. SirA, 
593. T. 8, 195 
Fawkner, S. 379 
Fayrer, J. 268 
Fazakerly, J. V.296 
Fearn 154 
Featherstonhaugh 
573 
Feilders, R. HH. 268 
Fellowes 572 
Fennell 460 
Fermor, W. 476 
Ferrard 290 
Ferror, P. 623 
Festing, B. N. 268 
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Fetis 556 
Fidkin 573 
Fillingham, R. 188 
Finch, G. 573 
Fisher, Bp. 635. E. 
381. F. 379. R. 
475 
Fitz Ball 159 
Fitz Edward, M.462 
Fitzgerald 379, 572. 
A. 367. H. M.462. 
1.7%, 80. W.Y. 
74, 557 
Fitzhaimon, R, 194, 
497 
Fitzherbert, F. 269 
Fitzroy, A. C, 462 
Lady C. 283 
Lord H. 378 
Flattery 179 
Fleming 172 
Fletcher, J. H, 268 
Flower, F. 642 
Floyer, F. 370 
Fludyer 558 
Fly, A. M. 637 
Foley, W. A. 91 
Foote, Miss 453 
Forbes, J. 638. R. 
367 
Forester, C. W. 82 
Forlong, Capt. J.79 
Forshaw 403 
Forsteen, Col. 283 
Forster 163. Dr. 98. 
Lieut.650. M.462. 
Dr. N. 36, 603. 
Dr. T. 445 
Forward 189 
Fosbroke 133 141], 
144, 196, 440 
Foskett, T. M. 475 
Foster, A. 80. R.104 
Fowell, G. 473 
Fowler 118 
Fox 34, 48,168,642, 
649. Gen. 650. C. 
104. C. J. 269. 
G. L. 168 
Foxhall, E. M. 92 
Frampton, J. 367 
France, T. W. 475. 
Francis, J.473. Sir 
P. 333 
Franhklin,Capt. 462, 
584. M. 270 
Frankler, M.S. 269 
Franks 79. S. 477 
Fraser 637. J, 643. 
Sir J. 557. M. 268 
Sir W. 286 
Freitag, Gen. 364 
French 290, 459.W. 
649 
Frewen 121 
Freer 461 








Frid 457 

Frith, S. 380 

Frost 2, 551. J. 66 

Fry 66. R. 269 

Fryer 475 

Fulke 574 

Fuller 557. Lieut. 
W. 368 

Fullerton, J. 80 

Furneaux, T. 268 

Fyler 558. J. C. 269 

Gale }1 

Galloway 459 

Gammell 172 

Gandolfi, M. T. 269 

Gans 156 

Gantler, J. G. 188 

Gape, C. 368 

Garbett 311 

Garden, F. M. 190 

Gardiner 558. Capt. 
461. C. 367. T.G. 
368 

Gardner, J. A. 269 

Garforth 172 

Garlies 171 

Garling, N. 379 

Garnier 172 

Garns 635 

Garston, M.S. 92 

Gascoyne, J. 297 

Gattie, J.B. 379 

Gavin, A. 386 

Gay, E. M. 81, 465 

Gayton, G. C. 638 

George IIT. 213,291, 
463, 566 

—— IV. 67 

Gervas 285 

Gibbon 131, 499. G. 
G. 366 

Gibbons, A. 268 

Gibson, Bp. 140. A, 
268. G. H. 433 

Giffard, Dr. 80. S. 
188 

Gifford, Mrs. 572 

Lord 572 

Gilbert, D. 549, 636 

Giles, E. 268 

Gill 159 

Gilligan 66 

Gilpin, F. 270. J.93 

Gimber, E. 381 

Girardot 158 

Glasgow,Co’tess268 

Glasse, A. H. 268 

Gledstanes, Col, 650 

Glen, R. 477 

Gienny, B. 374 

Glover, J. 647 

Glynn, E. 1. 380. 
Sir S. 265 

Goblet, H. F. 551 

Goddard. E.J.A. 476 

Goderich, Visc, 70 
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Godwin, Capt. 574 

Gogney 573 

Goldesbrough,Adm. 
649 


Golding, A. 650 
Goldring 297 
Goldsmith 147 
Gooch, J.C. 461 
Good 159. Dr. 436 
Goodacre, W.E. 381 
Goodall 159 
Goodenough 171 
Goodlad, F. 270 
Goodlake, T. M. 21 
Goodyear 159, 449 
Gordon 66,557.Cap. 
268. D. 265. J.C. 
80.J.A.5,6. R.267 
Duke 456 
Gore, C. S. 81. E. 
171, 379. H. 367 
Gostling 103 
Gottwaltz, F, 80 
Gough 16, 140, 185, 
317 
Goulburn, H. 267, 
461 
Gould, E. 81 , 
Goulding, J. 189 
Gouling, W. 637 
Govett, R. 393 
Gower, C’tess 558 
Lord F. L. 79, 
267 
Grace 125. E.M.188 
Grady 649 
Greme 569 
Grafton, Duke 291 
Graham 558. Col.C, 
D. 285. J. 92,380, 
600. Sir R.171. T. 
H. 80. Sir T. 320 
Marq. 267 
Grant, Gen. L. 267. 
M. F. 368 
Granville, Ly.G. 637 
Lord 267 
Grasett 558 
Graves, Dean 485 
Gray 79. J. 476 
Grayson, M. J. 81 
Greatbatch159,449, 
545 
Greaves 472 
Green 154, 159,285. 
A. 269. C. 170. 
G. R. 638. H.268. 
J. 270. J. C. 80 
Greene 557 
Greenwood, W. 269 
Gregory, Dr. 437. J. 
285. Dr.J. 181, 
182, 185 
Grenville 334 
Grey 72, 214, 367, 
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Grice, W. 367 
Griffin, E. 367, J. 
462. J. R. 92 
Grifith 303. J. F. 
638 
Grignon, T. 540 
Grimaldi, S. 140 
Grimbald 103 
Grisdall, T. A. 379 
Gronow, T. 80 
Groom 558 
Gros 160 
Gross, T. 570 
Grosvenor, Earl 265 
Grote, Lieut. F. 382 
Grove 171. M.A.81 
Grueber, A. 270 
Grunden 285 
Grundy 190° 
Guercino 157 
Guerrero, Gen. 635 
Guest 168 
Guilleminot, Count 
458 
Guion, A. 269 
Gunning, R.189,284 
Gunniss 573 
Gurdon, B. 269. P. 
461 
Gurnall, W. 2 
Gurot 624 
Gwilt 103, 104, 500 
Gwyn 292 
Gwynne, Col. 80° 
Habington 302,601 
Haddock, Maj. R. 
417 
Haigh, M. W. 81 
Hale 78, 187 
Hall, J. 474. S.C. 
545 
Hallam, H. 456,553 
Hallcott, J. 84 
Haller 636 
Hallington, W. 402 
Hamilton 159. G.F. 
270. MissS. 650. 
Sir W. 452 
Hammett,Cap.G.81 
Hammond 121 
Hamond 560. Lieut, 
568. Sir A S. 568, 
569. SirG.E. 569. 
R. 562 
Hampden 125, 196, 
127, 397. J. 198 
Hamper 430 
Hampson, G. F. 267 
Hancock, A.W.380. 
Dr. J. 66 
Handlay 172 
Hanmer, C. 373. Sir 
T. 477 
Hannen, Miss 283 
Hansard, T. 559 
Hanson, M, A. 368 
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Hansly, M. W. 81 
Harberton 649 
Harbin 557 
Harding 624. M.270 
Hardinge 66. C.M. 
462. G. 331. Sir 
H.72 
Hardrett 393 
Hardwicke,Earl551 
Hardy, J. 551. T. 
D. 419 
Hare, Capt. 475. W. 
636 
Harewood,E. of 168 
Harford, L. 81 
Hargreaves, R. 648 
Harington 114 
Harland, W. 285 
Harley 503 
Harmer 267 
Harper, W. 189 
Harris 264,317. Dr. 
560. C. 649 
Lady 649 
Harrison 69, 557, 
558. Dr. 204. S. 
92. T. 461 
Harsant, C. 462 
Hartland, Lord 290 
Hartley, J. 93 
Harvey 78.Gen.291 
A. 478. H. 269. 
L. 61. R. 380 
Harwood, Dr. 612 
Hassell, W. 475 
Hasting Lord 209 
Hastings, F. A. 94 
Haswell, S. B. 269 
Haton, E. 402 
Haw, J. G, 539 
Hawes, B. 79 
Hawkins, Dr, 638. 
T. 81 
Hawksmoor, N. 297 
Hay, SirJ.465. M.93 
Lord E. 461 
Haycock, J. 284 
Haydon 450 
Hayes, Capt. 223 
Haynes, Capt. J. 
380. M. 269 
Hayton 268 
Hayward, F, 573 
Head, Capt. 498. F, 
B. 637. H. E.171 
Healey, E. 284 
Hearne, J. 393 
Heath, A. 284. C. 80 
Heathcote 461. S. 
A. 283 
Heather 574 
Heaviside, J. 3320 
Hedgley 366 
Hedson 557 
Helder, W. 367 
Hele, G.S. 269 
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Helps, C. 284 
Hemans 143. Mrs. 
449 
Hemming, S. 473 
Hemmings 66 
Henning, A. 475 
Herbert, G. F. 80 
Heron 125 
Herschel 163. 
55° 
Hervey 449. J. 4. 
V. 284 
Lady M. 371 
Herz, H. 255 
Hesketh, A. M. M. 
368. R. B. 381 
Hetherington 4 
Hetley 39 
Hett 138, 139, 147. 
W. 557 
Hewett,P.638. Maj. 
W. 267 
Hewson 66 
Heyland, M. 269 
Heylyn 241 
Heywood 36. B. A. 
475 
Hibbert 172,Dr.617 
Hickle, D. B. 367 
Hide, J. 637 
Higgin 527 
Higgins, Maj. E. B. 
189, 501 
Higginson, J. 
283 
Hilbers, D. 373 
Hildyard, W. 461 
Hill 167, 283. H. 
473. {. C. 475. 
R, 452. T. 558 
—— Lord 267 
Hillier 171. C.C.462 
Hillsborough 496 
Lady 496 
Hilton 159 
Hinchcliffe 173 
Hoare, Sir R. C.66, 
87, 141, 361, 553 
Hobart, A. 367 
Hobbima 157 
Hobbs, Lt.-Col. 477 
Hobday 62 
Hobhouse, Sir B. 
478. H.79. J.C. 
269 
Hobson, E. 284,638. 
W. 268 
Hodges 365. 
367 
Hodgson 175, 236, 
S. 638 
Hogg, A. 573 
Hoghton, B. 380 
Hogue, A. 382 
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Holbech, A. 395 
Holcombe, H.B.270 
Hole, W. 473 
Holgate 124 
Holland, Lord 73 
Hollier, M. 189 
Hollis, L. A. 189 
Holloway, J. 8. 638 
Holm, H. 636 
Holman 395 
Holme 266 
Holmes, M. 381 
Holt, J. 93 
Holyoake 104. F. E. 
462 
Hone, J. 379 
Honeyman, W. 1.650 
Hood, Hon. F. W. 
569 
Vise. 569 
Hook 557. W.F. 367 
Hope, Adm. 108. 
Gen. 177. Sir A. 
178. Capt. H. #1 
Hopetoun 177, 178 
Hopkins, E, 93. T. 
379 
Hopkinson, W. 320 
Hordern 172. H.462 
Hornby, P. 6 
Horne, Bp.173. W. 
188 
Horner 296. F. 229. 
J. 172. L.M. 476. 
S. 285 
Horsford, J. 380 
Hoskins, G.92. H.80 
Hoste, A. 462. D. 
462. W.6. 
Hotham, H. 7. Sir 
H. 267 
Houstoun 573 
Howard 159, 570. 
C. 370. J. B. 649. 
M. E, 368 
Lord 462 
Howe, Gen. 568. Sir 
W. 291 
Lord 568 
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Rutland, Duke 173, 
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Rutt 144 
Ruysdael 157 
Ryan 159. P. 473 
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Ryland, A. 637 
Sacheverell, H. 317 
Sackville 573 
Sadler, C. S. 368 
Sainsbury, C. 269 
Sallier 160. M. 359 
Salmon, E. 381 
Salter,H. 381. J.268 
Salvator Rosa 156 
Salwey, T. 461 
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Sandilands 172 
Sandon, Lord 296 
Sandys, E. 447 
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Saunders 285, 611. 
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Shott, E. V. 93 
Shrewsbury, Earl 46 
Shuckburgh, H. 368 
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Snelling 116 
Snelson, H. 380 
Soame, S. J. 381 
Soane 69 
Soden, J. S. 476 
Solis 159 
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Somerville, N, 285 
Sontag 158 
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Sousel, Adm, 259 
Southampton, Lord 
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Soutzer, H. H. 379 
Sowerby, T. 93 
Spagnoletti 255 
Spagnoletto 157 
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Spelman 142 
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Spicer 558 
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Spofforth, A. 285 
Spooner, W. 461 
Spurden, D. 189 
Spyers 572 
St. Clair 557 
St. John 538 
St. Lo, L. G. 81 
St. Vincent, Vis. 79 
Stable, J. W. 638 
Stafford 600 
Stamer, Capt. 368 
Stanford, S. 269 
Stanbope, H. F. 283 
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Stanley, Mrs. 172. 
H. S. 649 
Stanton 395 
Stapleton, C. 638 
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Staveley, W. 285 
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Stephens, H. 171 
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Stothera 186 
Stracey 571 
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Strange, C. S. 558 
Strangford, V.3 
Strangway, R. 190 
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Symonds 171 
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269. J.4. H.W. 
380. J. A, 80 
Teniers 157 
Tenuyson 74 
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Terry, R. 263 
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Tetlow 235 
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Thornes, W. 473 
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Thynne, J. 80 
Tice 649 
Tichfield, Marg. 79 
Tierney 176, 557 
Tillard, J. 284 
Timbrill, J. 367 
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Tindall, R. 477 
Tinling. W. F. 269 
Titian 157 
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Tomblin 557 
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Teoke 556 
Toomer 573 
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Torriano 571 
Townshend 367 
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Townsend 557, 571. 
C. 285 
Towsey, W. A. 381 
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Trafford, Lady J. 33 
Trant 650 
Trapaud 649 
Trecothick 174 
Tresham, J. 601 
Trevor, P. J.B. 269 
Tripp 557 
Trollope, T. D. 474 
Trotter 558 
Troward 623 
Truchy 555 
Tucker, G.573 
Tugwell, G. C. 270 
Tupper 176 
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Dr.T.267. W.80 
Turnor, D. 373 
Turnour, E. J. 367 
J. K. 476 
Turvile 172 
Tweddell 37 
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Tweedy 574 
Twining, E, 188 
Tyas 574 
Tyerman, D. 648 
Tyler 557 
Tyrconnel 177 
Tyrrell 270. J. 474. 
Sir J. 163 
Tyssen, S.93 
Urquhart, Col. C.G. 
286 
Uwins, Dr. 614 
Uxbridge, E. 92 
Vache, Lady L. 396 
Valdez 166 
Vale, E. 81 
Valentine, J. 474 
Vandeleur 558 
Vanderheyden, D. 
190 
Vander Neer 157 
Vandyke 156, 157 
Van Dyke, H. S. 91 
Vane, J. 80 
Vansittart, C. 81 
Varty, A. 379 
Vaughan ,R.134,136 
Vaux 175. A. 601 
Vavasour 168 
Veitch, D. 269 
Velasquez 157 
Vernon 557. G. 394. 
H. 428 
Verrey 380 
Vestris, Mad. 62 
Vicg 171 
Villette, G. 188 
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Vineent, Dr. 110. 
Dean 584. S. 476 
Vivian 557. C.P.462 
Von Hassel,G.F. 638 
Wachtmeister,C1F. 
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Wadd543. W.94,137 
Wade 557. Dr. 44, 
387. M. 368 
Wadsworth 639 
Wageman, T. 175 
Wahlstatt, G. B.368 
Wainevwright, 380 
Waiter, W. H. 638 
Wakefield 37 
Wakely 556 
Waldegrave 171 
Waldy 268 
Wales, P’cess C. 188 
Walford, W. S. 283 
Walkden 572 
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E. 268. F. 269. J. 
C. 558. R. 648. S. 
381. W.648 
Wall195,558. M.283 
Wallace, R. 171 
Lord 267 
Waller, E.204.S.189 
Wallinger, A. 357 
Wallis 346 
Wallscourt, Ly. 545 
Walpole 397 
Walsh 558. A.91.92. 
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Walter,C.171.E.462 
Walters 503 
Warburton, H. 296 
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Wardrop, J. 267 
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Warne, M. 367 
Warner 234, 609. G. 
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Warren 613 
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Water, J. 649 
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Watier, J. 379 
Watkins, J. 315 
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Weale 197 
Webb, E. 104 
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Weddell 107 
Weeks, C. 477 
Weguelin 180, 181 
Welbank, R. T. 81 
Welch 189, 270 
Weld, G. C. 83 
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Weller, E. 462 
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Wellington, Duke 
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Were, S. 476 
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J. 104. T. 379 
Western, T. 163 
Westmorland 179 
Wetherall 247 
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Whaley, H. 285 
Whalley 188, 474 
Wharncliffe 73, 371 
Wharton 121 
Whatman 572 
Wheatley, J. H. 269 
Wheldale 571 
Wheler, Capt. 367 
Whieldon, S. 476 
Whippy, B. J. 638 
Whishaw, F. 298 
Whitaker 184 
Whitbread, M. 377 
Whitburn, Miss 638 
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Whitcomb, P. 638 
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Whitehead 172. A. 
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Whitfield 138, 366 
Whiting 66 
Whittam 561 
Whitwell, E. L. 24 
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Wightman 574 
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Wild 572, bis 
Wilde, R. 461 
Wilford 110 
Wilkes 397 
Wilkin, J. 573 
Wilkins, E. 189 
Wilkinson, E.91 J. 
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Willement 290, 558 
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Winn, G. 477 

Winter, R. 650 

Wise 574 
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Wodehouse, W. 367 
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Woodhouse 286 
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Woodward, R. 648 

Woolaston 79 

Woollet 93 

Woolmer, S. 299 

Wootten 558 

Wortham 380 

Worthington 368 

Wrangham 266 

Wrey 115 

Wright 239, 240. P. 
642. W. 648 

Wrottesley, E. 378 

Wulff, C. M.462 

Wyatt 68 

Wyatville 69, 557 

Wylde 80, 270 

Wynn 80, 265, 267, 
382, 553 
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R. W. 571 

Yeatman 573 

Yorke, Col. 80 
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Zaycow, Col. 364 
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Zotti, J. S. 638 
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